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(rA«  rxr&/if  of  translation  and  of  r^rodttction  org  res*rv$d.) 


THIS   NARRATIVE 
IS   DEDICATED   TO   THE    MEMORY   OF 

CHARLES  GEORGE  GORDON, 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  UNSELFISH  OF  HUMAN   BEINGS; 

ONE  WHO  CARED  NOT   FOR  THE   PRAISES,    HONOURS,  AND 

REWARDS  OF  THIS   WORLD  ; 

ONE  WHO  NEVER  TURNED  AWAY   FROM   THE  AFFLICTED   IN 

MIND,   BODY,   OR  ESTATE,   BUT  DID   HIS   BEST  TO 

ALLEVIATE  THEIR  MISERIES  AND  WANTS  ; 

WHO  RESTED  HIS   FAITH   UPON   THE  WORD  OF  GOD, 

AND     UPON     THE     SAVIOUR, 

IN   WHOM   HE  TRUSTED. 
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KEY  TO   EVENTS   IN   THE   LIFE   OF 
CHARLES  GEORGE  GORDON. 


Dates. 


EventSy  Ofliccs  held,  and  Promotioiis. 


January  28,  1833. 

1848. 

JuDC  23,  1852. 

1852  to  1854. 

Febmaiy  17, 1854. 

1854. 

December  4,  1854. 

1855. 
1856. 

1856. 

May  23,  1856. 

April,  1857. 

1858. 

April  I,  1859. 

May  2,  1859. 

July  22,  i860. 

1861-^2. 

April  28,  1862. 

December  30,  1862. 

1863. 

March  26,  1863. 

February  16,  1864. 

May,  1864. 

September  i,  1865. 

1866  to  1871. 

October  i,  187 1. 

1872. 

February  16,  1872. 

July  5,  1872. 

January,  1874. 

1874  to  1876. 
October  i,  1877. 


February  17,  1877. 

December,  1879. 

May,  1880. 


Bom  at  Woolwich. 

Entered  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

Received  his  Commission  as  a  second  Lieutenant  in  the 

Royal  Engineers. 
At  Chatham. 

Promoted  Lieutenant  Royal  Eogineeis. 
At  Pembroke  Dock. 
Ordered  to  the  Crimea. 
In  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol. 
At  the  capture  of  Kinbum. 
Destruction  of  the  docks  at  Sebastopol. 
At  Galatz  as  Assistant  Commissioner  for  laying  down  the 

boundaries  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 
In  Armenia  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  upon  the  same 

duty  in  Asia  as  in  Europe. 
In  Armenia  as  Commissioner,  upon  the  same  service. 
Promoted  Captain  in  the  Royal  Engineers. 
Appointed  Adjutant  at  Chatham. 
Ordered  to  China — Capture  of  Pekin. 
At  Tientsin. 
Ordered  to  Shanghai. 

Promoted  Major  in  the  army  for  services  at  Pekin. 
Clearing  the  country  of  rebels  round  Shanghai. 
Appointed  to  command  the  Ever  Victorious  Army. 
Promoted  to  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  army  for  distinguished 

service  in  the  field. 
Resigns  the  command  and  returns  home  at  the  end  of  the 

year. 
Appointed  Commanding  Rojral  Engineer  at  Gravesend. 
At  Gravesend,  employed  in  building  the  forts. 
Appointed   English   Commissioner  on    the    Danube  in 

accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
At  Galatz. 

Promoted  to  Colonel  in  the  army. 
Promoted  to  the  rank  of  R^mental  Major  in  the  Royal 

Engineers. 
Proceeds  to  Egypt  and  is  appointed  Governor  of  the 

Equatorial  Provinces. 
At  the  Equator. 
Promoted    Regimental    Lieut. -Colonel    in    the    Royal 

Engineers. 
Appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan. 
Resigns. 
Becomes  private  secretary  to  Lord  Ripon. 
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XIV 


KEY  TO  EVENTS. 


Dates. 


June  3,  1880. 
1880. 

May,  1881. 

March  24,  1882. 

April,  1882. 

October,  1882. 

December,  1882. 

December,  1883. 

January  18,  1884. 


January  26,  1885. 


EventSi  Offices  held,  and  Promodons. 


Resigns  and  proceeds  to  China. 

Returns  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  visits 

Ireland. 
Appointed  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  at  Mauritius. 
Promoted  Major-General  in  the  Army. 
Proceeds  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Resigns  and  returns  home. 
Goes  to  Palestine. 
Returns  home  vid  Brussels. 
Proceeds  to  Kartoum  imder  the  orders  of  the  British 

Government,  and  is  appointed  Governor-General  of 

the  Soudan  a  second  time. 
Slain  at  Kartoum. 


Note. — It  will  be  observed  that  General  Gordon  was  a  full  Colonel  in  the 
army  when  only  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  further,  that  when  he 
became  a  Major-General  in  the  army,  he  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Royal 
Engineers. 
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EVENTS   IN  THE   LIFE   OF 

CHARLES  GEORGE  GORDON. 


INTRODUCTION. 

v^  y  "  But  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ. 

Yea  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord :  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ, 
f^  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is 

/  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteous- 

ness which  is  of  God  by  faith  :  that  I  may  know  him,  and  the  power 
of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made 
conformable  unto  his  death ;  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unt  o 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead." — Phil.  iii.  7-1 1 . 

Without  meaning  to  affirm  that  General  Gordon 
approached  to  the  perfectness  of  the  great  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  yet  I  discern  a  strong  resemblance 
in  the  lives  of  the  two  men  ;  while  both  suffered 
death,  sooner  than  surrender  their  faith  as  Christians.* 

*  Had  General  Gordon  abjured  the  Christian  faith  and  become 
a  Moslem,  he  would  have  been  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Mahdi  and  the  chiefs  of  the  various  tribes  surrounding  Kartoum, 
many  of  whom  were  personally  known  to  him.  Abd-el-Kider 
Ibrahim  begins  his  address  to  him  as  follows :  *'  Your  benevolence 

B 
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I  therefore  think  the  severest  critic  will  admit 
that  the  words  of  Scripture  quoted  above  are,  in 
almost  every  particular,  appropriate,  and  that  they 
pourtray  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  man  whose 
life  as  a  whole  I  propose  briefly  to  record. 

Although  numerous  works  concerning  the  late 
Charles  George  Gordon  have  been  written,  yet  I 
feel  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  which  I  owe  to  the 
public,  who  have  shown  such  universal  sympathy 
at  his  death,  to  put  before  them,  now  he  is  no 
more,  a  complete  and  succinct  narrative  of  facts  con- 
nected with  his  eventful  life.  In  carrying  out  this 
intention  I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  entirely 
new  matter,  and  to  avoid  repeating  circumstances, 

and  compassion  to  us  are  well  known,  and  your  special 
regard  to  us  is  most  particularly  known  to  us,  and  conHrmed 
by  deeds  since  the  beginning  of  your  presence  in  the  Soudan, 
both  the  first  and  this  second  time;  and  know,  O  Excellency 
Gordon,  that  we  have  communicated  with  His  Highness,  the 
Mahdi,  in  your  behalf,  and  his  favourable  answer  has  come, 
which  is  of  a  nature  to  please  you  and  give  you  confidence, 
if  you  submit  and  obey."  •  See  also  among  other  letters  of  the 
same  import,  the  letter  firom  Abd-er-Rahaman,  Walad-en-Nejum6, 
and  Abdullah : t  "So  that  if  thou  dost  obey  and  submit  to  the 
command  of  God  and  His  prophet,  thou  shall  save  thyself^  and 
also  those  who  are  with  thee."  And  then  again  the  Mahdi  says : } 
"If  you  retum  to  the  most  high  God  and  become  a  Moslem,  and 
believe  in  us,  the  Mahdi,  send  us  a  message,  so  that  I  may  send 
you  one,  with  safe  conduct,  by  which  you  will  obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  blessing  in  this  world  and  in  the  next"  The  Mahdi  goes 
on  to  say  :  "  But  if  after  the  battle  you  were  to  surrender,  it  would 
be  from  fear,  and  not  willingly,  and  that  will  not  be  accepted." 
See  Sale's  Koran,  chap,  iv.,  p.  55. 

•  "Journals,"  ist  edit,  pp.  399,  401.  f  Ibid.,  p.  406. 

%  Jbid.,  p.  529. 
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SO  far  as  is  possible,  that  have  already  been  fully 
before  the  public. 

I  have  also  confined  myself  to  letters  and 
documents  in  my  own  possession,  and  have  not 
attempted  to  obtain  correspondence  from  my 
brothers  numerous  friends,  which  exists  to,  I  may 
say,  an  unlimited  extent. 

Let  me  say  here  a  few  words  as  to  certain  points 
in  my  brothers  character.  It  is  true  that  he  ap- 
peared to  be  inconsistent,  and  did  not  obstinately 
hold  to  opinions  once  expressed;  on  the  contrary, 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  changing  those 
opinions,  and  of  adopting  the  opposite  view;  and 
the  reasonableness  of  this  will  be  apparent  to  any  one 
who  considers  the  lonely  life  which  he  led  for  so 
many  years,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of 
discussion  or  of  hearing  the  other  side.*  He  there- 
fore often  came  to  conclusions  based  entirely  upon 
his  own  thoughts,  and  upon  what  he  had  had  an 
opportunity   of  reading,  without  hearing  the  argu- 

*  On  the  23rd  of  March,  1885,  the  Times,  commenting  on 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Stanley's,  observes :  "  General  Gordon  was  a  great 
deal  too  sure  of  his  internal  consistency  to  be  much  exercised 
about  apparent  contradictions  between  partial  statements  made  at 
different  times  and  under  different  circumstances.  His  opinions 
about  the  Soudan  are  not  to  be  inferred  from  a  single  passage,  torn 
from  its  context  of  facts,  if  not  of  words,  but  rather  from  a  collation 
of  his  different  utterances,  and  even  more  from  a  consideration  of 
the  actions  which  were  his  true  mode  of  expression.  Mr.  Stanley 
undoubtedly  presents  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  man  whose 
heart  bled  for  the  people  of  the  Soudan,  and  shows  in  what  way 
we  must  interpret  a  cry  of  despair  over  a  task  which,  without  com- 
munications with  the  civilized  world,  is  too  great  for  any  man,  or 
for  any  number  of  men." 
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ments  that  might  be  advanced  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  question. 

But  when  he  had  the  opposite  opinion  before 
him,  and  found  it  supported  by  convincing  reasons, 
his  candour  and  sense  of  justice  led  him  to  adopt 
the  conclusions  which  he  now  felt  to  be  correct.  In 
his  letters  this  appears  over  and  over  again.* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  period  of  his  life 
General  Gordon's  thoughts  began  to  take  a  serious 
turn.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
through  his  mother's  loving  tenderness  the  seed  was 
sown  in  childhood,  and  that  the  terrible  scenes  of 
rapine,  starvation,  and  murder  he  witnessed  in 
China,  caused  that  seed  to  bring  forth  its  own  fruit 
in  good  time. 

General  Gordon's  religious  views  and  opinions 
were  no  doubt  peculiar,  but  this  peculiarity  chiefly 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  were  the  result  of 
deep  and  solitary  study  of  the  Word  of  God  for 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life. 

His  notes  upon  several  of  the  Scriptural  sites 
are  of  a  very  interesting  nature ;  so  much  so,  that 
I  consider  I  should  not  be  justified  in  withholding 
them  from  the  reader ;  and  if  ideas  expressed  by  him 
result  in  discussion.  General  Gordon's  object  will 
have  been  attained. 

He  was  tolerant  to  a  degree,  and  admired  the 

*  "  Do  not  put  any  confidence  in  what  I  say  I  will  do;  for 
long  before  you  get  my  letter,  circumstances  may  have  altered — my 
ideas  may  be  changed — and  the  reverse  of  what  I  said  may  take 
place.  My  letters  are  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  and  I  cannot 
be  bound  by  them." — Hill,  p.  176. 
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apparently  consistent  religions  life  of  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  while  he  reckoned  many  Roman  Catho- 
lics* among  his  friends.  General  Gordon  never 
introduced  religious  subjects  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, except  with  the  most  intimate  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  he  would  not  discuss  them  with  persons 
whom,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  he  was  not  sure  of." 

From  having  lived  so  much  alone.  General 
Gordon  had  come  to  care  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  for  our  ordinary  church  services  and 
sermons,  drawing  his  hopes  of  salvation  from  his 
Bible  alone.  Of  recent  years  he  always  partook 
of  the  Holy  Communion  at  an  early  service,  if  he 
got  the  opportunity.  It  was  the  Rev.  Horace 
Waller  who  led  him  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  and 
showed  him  the  necessity  for  Communion  in  taking 
the  Holy  Sacrament.  Mr.  Horace  Waller,  speaking 
of  what  took  place,  says  :  "  Having  had  so  many 
conversations  with  General  Gordon  upon  the  topics 
he  so  much  delighted  to  launch  out  upon,  the 
absence  of  any  indication  that  he  held  the  Sacra- 
ment to  be  part  of  our  Saviour's  working  plan  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  His  Church,  struck  me 
as  singular.  He  gladly  courted  strong  persuasion  ; 
I  enlarged  on  the  significance  of  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over, and  pointed  out  the  utter  necessity  there  was 
of  adopting  the  means   appointed   by  God   before 

•  Monsieur  Sogaro  relates  a  conversation  he  had  had  with 
Gordon  when  the  latter  was  going  to  Kartoum,  1 884.  Gordon's  last 
words  to  him  were  :  "  Do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  but  soldiers  in  different  regiments  in  Christ's 
army ;  but  it  is  the  same  army,  and  we  are  all  marching  together." 
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Israel's  deliverance,  if  the  stroke  of  the  destroying 
angel's  sword  was  to  be  escaped,  and  showed  how 
our  Lord  took  the  adherence  to  the  Passover 
memorial  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  as  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  up  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  His 
Last  Supper.  Of  course  the  place  which  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel  takes  in  the  explana- 
tion was  fully  and  studiously  gone  into  by  us.  We 
considered  the  perplexity  raised  in  the  disciples* 
minds  by  the  astounding  announcement  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  manner  in  which  He  allowed  the 
enigmatical  language  which  is  recorded  in  the  above 
chapter  to  remain  without  its  solution  until  the  night 
of  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament.  I  think  the 
passing  away  of  the  importance  thenceforth  of  the 
Passover,  and  the  vivid  appearance  of  the  Holy 
Communion  was  likened  by  us  to  dissolving  views, 
where  one  picture  slowly  and  gradually  takes  the 
place  of  the  other. 

"In  1880,  I  find  by  an  entry  in  my  diary  that 
General  Gordon  was  on  a  visit  to  me,  and  that  he 
communicated  at  the  early  celebration  in  this  church 
(Twywell)  on  the  12th  of  December.  He  had  not 
communicated  for  many  years.  From  this  time  he 
was  incessantly  expressing  his  deep  thankfulness  to 
God  for  the  revelation  of  the  true  place  of  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  Christian  life.  He  wrote  very 
much  on  the  subject,  as  also  upon  that  of  baptism, 
to  which  subject  his  attention  was  naturally  called." 

In  fact,  when  at  Jerusalem,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  the  Sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
priest,  the  elements  being  administered  much  in  the 
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same  way  as  in  the  Protestant  Church,  although  in, 
to  him,  an  unknown  tongue. 

He  always  took  his  stand  upon  the  Bible.  In  / 
distress  of  mind  or  in  times  of  hesitation,  he  turned  I 
to  it  for  advice.  His  Bible  was  to  him  his  friend  \ 
and  companion  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

Towards  little  children,  especially  boys,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  he  was  most  affectionately 
inclined,  and  could  never  pass  a  child  in  the  street 
if  in  tears.  He  would  enter  into  all  their  little 
differences  and  sorrows,  and  would  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  reconcile  and  to  alleviate  them. 

He  was  full  of  humour,  and  was  always  animated 
when  talking  to  or  of  children ;  he  was  never  cast 
down,  and  was  always  hopeful  of  the  future. 

With  regard  to  money,  he  considered  it  but  dross, 
and  would  never  keep  it.  He  only  cared  to  receive 
it  for  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  in  giving  it  away, 
and  if  one  declined  to  accept  of  his  liberality,  he 
would  find  another  recipient.  Utter  strangers  would 
be  helped,  and  that,  when  his  means  permitted,  with- 
out stint.  He  would  give  ;^20o  or  ;^3oo  to  a 
person  who  he  imagined  required  it,  and  was  natu- 
rally often  imposed  upon.  It  constantly  happened 
he  was  much  in  want  of  money,  and  had  to  borrow. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  when  he  was  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  he  had  borrowed  a  small  sum  of 
money,  and  within  an  hour  had  relieved  a  friend 
of  his  whom  he  had  casually  met.  On  being  re- 
monstrated with,  he  answered,  **  I  could  not  help 
it.     You  do  not  know  what  a  good  man  he  is." 

On  another  occasion,  when  at  Kartoum,  a  poor 
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man  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  savings,  some  ;^300.. 
The  thieves  were  caught,  and  ;^ioo  were  recovered. 
The  poor  man  came  before  General  Gordon,  who 
commiserating  his  distress,  made  up  his  loss  out  of 
his  own  pocket. 

On  first  going  to  Egypt,  he  stipulated  that  he  was 
to  receive  only  the  same  salary  as  he  had  received 
on  the  Danube,  namely,  ;^2000,  in  place  of  ;^io,ochd 
per  annum  which  was  offered  him  ;  but  when  he 
became  Governor- General  in  the  Soudan  he  drew 
£6000  a  year,  most  of  which  he  spent  in  the 
country  itself,  doing  what  good  he  could. 

It  is  noticeable  to  observe  how  often  he  en- 
deavoured to  resign  his  commission,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  free  to  follow  his  own  mode  of  action. 
Even  up  to  the  last,  he  could  not  understand  how  it 
was  he  could  not  free  himself,  and  in  his  "  Journals  " 
he  discusses  the  question  at  length.* 

Again,  as  to  conditions  upon  offers  made  to  him 
of  employment,  in  going  to  China  the  second  time ; 
he  was  told  in  the  telegram  that  if  he  would  go, 
"  Work,  position,  conditions,  can  all  be  arranged  with 
yourself  to  your  satisfaction."  What  does  he  say  in 
reply  ?  *'  Will  leave  for  Shanghai ;  for  conditions 
indifferent." 

Then  as  to  honours.  In  1874,  Colonel  Stanton,f 
who  was  at  that  time  Consul-General  in  Egypt,  at 
the  request  of  the  Khedive  wrote  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  for  Gordon 
to  wear  the  Medjidie.  Lord  Derby  said  at  once, 
that  permission   would   be    granted  ;    but  on  com- 

*  Pages  113,  353.  t  Now  Sir  Edward  Stanton. 
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municating  with  him,  he  telegraphed :  "  I  will  not 
accept  the  decoration."  It  is  true  he  subsequently- 
accepted  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  order, 
but  only  wore  them  when  in  his  Pasha  uniform, 
which  was  but  seldom.  In  fact,  when  he  was  on 
his  road  to  Kartoum,  January,  1884,  he  found  his 
name  was  in  the  Army  List  as  having  this  order, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  War  Office  from  Berber,  and 
requested  that  the  error  might  be  corrected,  since 
he  had  not  obtained  permission  to  wear  it. 

Nothing  annoyed  my  brother  more  than  per- 
sons interfering  in  his  behalf.  So  long  ago  as  May, 
1 861,  he  says:  "I  was  much  put  out  in  Henry's 
writing  and,  I  think,  hinting  he  could  do  something 
for  me,  and  I  went  to  Staveley  and  told  him  so.  It 
is  the  bother  of  one's  life  to  be  trying  after  the 
honours  of  the  profession,  and  it  has  grown  in  late 
years  into  a  regular  trade — every  one  uses  private 
interest." 

However,  I  will  not  take  up  more  of  the 
reader  s  time  upon  questions  connected  with  General 
Gordon's  views  and  character.  I  will  leave  the 
public  to  judge  of  those  from  his  own  writings, 
coupled  with  his  acts.  Nor  will  I  touch  upon  the 
question  of  his  being  supposed  to  be  mad,*  as  many 
have  represented  him  to  be.  I  may,  however, 
mention  that  on  one  occasion,  not  long  before 
General  Gordon  went  to  the  Soudan  for  the  last 
time,  some  officer  in  Lord  Wolseley's  presence 
happened  to  remark  that  General  Gordon  was  mad. 

*  Let  me  call  attention  to  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
for  September,  1885,  entitled  "The  Youngest  of  the  Saints." 
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Wolseley,  always  Gordon's  true  and  affectionate 
friend,  turned  sharp  round,  and  remarked,  using 
the  language  of  George  II.  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle about  General  Wolfe,  that  it  was  a  pity 
Gordon  had  not  bitten  more  Generals,  so  that 
they  might  have  been  imbued  with  some  of  his 
madness. 

This  narrative  gives  a  full  account  of  Gordon's 
early  life,  a  brief  reference  to  his  services  in  the 
Crimea  during  the  Russian  war ;  also  of  how  he 
went  to  China  and  accepted  service  under  the 
Chinese  Government  The  operations  connected 
with  the  Taiping  Rebellion  are  fully  given  by 
Andrew  Wilson,  Hake,  and  Boulger ;  but  there 
are  many  interesting  details  not  touched  upon  by 
those  writers  which  are  given  here  in  exienso. 

The  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rich  and  fertile  province  of  Kiangsoo  could  not 
be  surpassed.  He  says  :  "  I  have  no  talent  for 
description,  but  the  scenes  I  have  witnessed  of 
misery  are  something  dreadful ;  and  I  must  say  that 
your  wish  (writing  to  me)  for  me  to  return  with  the 
work  incomplete  would  not  be  expressed  if  you  saw 
the  state  of  these  poor  people.  The  horrible  furtive 
looks  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  hovering  around 
one's  boat  haunts  me,  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
want  of  nourishment  would  sicken  any  one ;  they 
are  like  wolves.  The  dead  lie  where  they  fall,  and 
are,  in  some  cases,  trodden  quite  flat  by  the  passers- 
by.  I  hope  to  get  the  Shanghai  people  to  assist, 
but  they  do  not  see  these  things ;  and  to  read  that 
there  are  human  beings  eating   human  flesh    pro- 
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duces  less  effect  than  if  they  saw  the  corpses  from 
which  that  flesh  is  cut." 

There  is  not  much  to  be  added  to  what  has 
already  appeared  concerning  my  brother's  work  at 
Gravesend,  or  while  employed  under  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  upon  the  Danube  Commission,  while  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill's  work  upon  Central  Africa  carries  us 
through  the  years  1874  to  1879,  and  leaves  but 
little  to  be  said  between  those  periods. 

That  little,  however,  embraces  some  important 
events,  such  as  the  details  connected  with  the 
finances  of  Egypt,  in  the  beginning  of  1878  (when 
Ismail  Pasha  sent  for  Colonel  Gordon,  in  order  to 
make  him  President  of  an  inquiry  upon  them),  as 
also  upon  the  Slave  Convention,  and  upon  his 
visit  to  the  King  of  Abyssinia. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  had  Gordon  s  recom- 
mendations been  followed — and  it  is  thought  they 
would  have  been  supported  by  France — I  do  not 
believe  we  should  have  been  led  into  the  difficulties 
that  resulted  in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 
and  of  our  active  interference  in  Egypt.  Gordon 
was  for  paying  off  the  arrears  due  to  the  army 
and  employes,  who  were  reduced  to  the  direst  neces- 
sity,* and  the  floating  debt.  He  proposed  to  do 
this  by  temporarily  withholding  the  payment  of 
the  approaching  coupon,  by  reducing  the  interest 
from  seven  to  four  per  cent.,  and  by  suspending  the 
sinking  fund.  The  bondholders  were,  however,  too 
strong,   and   their   claims    were   considered    before 

*  At  this  time  the  Europeans  in  Egyptian  employ  were  draw- 
ing their  full  salaries  paid  up  to  the  day. 
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the  recommendation   of  those   who   had    for   their 
object  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

With  respect  to  Abyssinia,  Colonel  Gordon  acted 
honourably  towards  the  ruler  of  the  country  in 
whose  service  he  was;  for  when  the  King  of 
Abyssinia  said  to  him,  *'  I  am  speaking  to  an 
Englishman  and  a  Christian,"  Gordon  promptly 
replied,  "  Excuse  me,  you  are  addressing  an 
Egyptian  and  a  Mussulman."  Of  course,  he 
spoke  this  figuratively,  as  implying  that  his  duty 
was  to  Egypt  and  not  to  Europe.  Consequently 
when,  on  reaching  Massowah  (having  escaped  out  of 
Abyssinia  at  the  risk  of  his  life),  he  found  there 
was  no  chance  of  England  and  France  assisting 
Egypt  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  demands 
made  by  the  king,  so  in  order  to  move  those 
Powers  into  action,  he  proposed  that  Egypt  should 
ofifer  Annesley  Bay  to  Italy. 

This  suggestion  was  made  to  Tewfik  by  means 
of  a  cipher  telegram,  which  Tewfik  gave  to  Riaz 
Pasha,  who  at  once  sent  it  to  the  Standard  news- 
paper for  publication.  This  was  too  much  for  even 
Colonel  Gordon,  who  came  to  Cairo  and  resigned. 

It  had  never  been  Gordon  s  intention  to  remain 
in  Egypt,  even  if  Ismail  had  not  been  deposed, 
since  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1879,  he  wrote  as 
follows,  and  wished  his  views  to  be  published : 
"  I  am  not  well  enough  to  continue  my  worries  up 
here  (the  Soudan)  whenever  the  slave  suppression 
is  accomplished ;  but  I  know  that  parties  will  en- 
deavour to  make  out  it  is  because  I  am  vexed  with 
His  Highness  (Ismail).     Will  you  contradict  this, 
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and  say,  so  far  from  Colonel  Gordon's  leaving  his 
Highness  because  he  is  dissatisfied,  his  letters  are  full 
of  recognition  to  His  Highness  for  the  help  he  has 
given  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  His  Highness's  popu- 
larity ?  And  further,  Colonel  Gordon  has  always 
commiserated  the  position  of  His  Highness  under 
the  unfair  pressure  that  has  been  put  upon  him,  and 
without  pronouncing  in  one  way  or  another  as  to 
how  His  Highness  has  been  freed  from  his  oppres- 
sors, he,  Colonel  Gordon,  is  rejoiced  beyond  measure 
that  Egypt  is  again  liberated  from  a  set  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  country,  or  who  sought  their  own 
interests." 

Gordon  never  tires  upon  the  question  of  Egypt. 
He  writes  on  the  12th  of  May,  1881  :  "  How  much 
more  satisfactory  in  this  boiling  up  in  the  East, 
in  Tunis,  and  in  Syria,  it  would  have  been  for 
our  Government  to  have  gone  in  for  establishing 
constituent  chambers  in  Egypt,  instead  of  merely 
having  worked  for  the  bondholders.  Had  our  Con- 
trollers and  Consul-General  gone  in  for  raising  the 
status  of  the  Egyptian  people  we  would  have  rested 
secure."  Then  he  adds,  "It  is  quite  hopeless  to 
expect  any  aegis  of  protection  for  the  poor  peoples  of 
the  Soudan ;  it  only  needs  a  word  from  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  to  Tewfik  in  order  to  stop  the  outrages  on  these 
people.  It  does  seem  very  hard  that  our  Govern- 
ment are  willingly  hoodwinked  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  people.  That  they  can  be  either  so  ignorant, 
or  else  so  insoucianty  is  astonishing,  when  upon  any 
attempt  being  made  to  show  up  these  affairs,  they 
(our  representatives)  at  once  declare  they  are  well 
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aware  of  everything  that  goes  on,  and  that  every- 
thing is  perfect.  I  feel  the  bitterness  I  had  in  the 
Soudan  at  these  oppressions,  and  have  to  fall  back 
upon  my  old  text — *  If  thou  seest  the  oppression 
of  the  poor,  .  .  .  marvel  not  at  the  matter  :  for  He 
that  is  higher  than  the  highest  regardeth  ;  and  there 
be  higher  than  they ' "  (Eccles.  v.  8). 

I  now  come  to  a  part  of  General  Gordon's  life 
that  has  not  been  fully  told.  I  have  shown  in  the 
text  how  he  came  to  take  the  private  secretaryship 
to  Lord  Ripon  (I  am  afraid  in  this  I  must  take  upon 
myself  the  bad  advice  I  offered),  and  how  he  re- 
signed. He  considered  that  Yakoob  Khan  had  not 
been  proved  guilty  of  Cavagnari's  murder,  and  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  been  deposed  without  such 
proof;  he  added  that  some  consideration  ought  to 
have  been  shown  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  who 
were  in  favour  of  Yakoob,  or,  in  his  absence,  of 
his  son. 

It  has  been  stated  how  Colonel  Gordon  went  to 
China.  Whether  the  visit  helped  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing war  with  Russia  is  an  open  question.*  One  thing 
is  quite  certain,  and  that  is,  that  he  found  the  peace 
party  had  only  two  supporters.  Prince  Kung,  and 
his  old  comrade,  Li  Hung  Chang.  He  joined  Li,  and 
interviewed  the  ministry  at  Pekin  ;  and  at  one  time 
it  was  a  question,  whether,  in  order  to  avoid  the 

*  The  Times,  on  the  i8th  of  April,  1881,  said  :  "  The  Marquis 
Tseng  was  ordered  to  St  Petersburg,  and  Colonel  Gordon,  who 
had  been  invited  to  Pekin,  threw  the  weight  of  his  great  personal 
influence  into  the  scale  of  peace.  The  efforts  of  both  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  danger  of  immediate  collision  was  staved  off." 
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horrors  of  war,  he  ought  to  have  associated  him- 
self with  his  old  comrade,  and  have  moved  upon 
Pekin,  and  secured  his  object  by  the  deposition  of 
the  war  party.  The  German  Minister  accredited  to 
Pekin  hinted  at  this  course.  In  reply,  Gordon  said: 
"  I  am  equal  to  a  good  deal  of  filibustering,  but 
this  is  beyond  me;  I  do  not  think  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  such  a  project  succeeding,  since 
Li  has  not  a  sufficient  following.  I  expressed  my 
surprise  that  such  advice  should  be  offered,  which 
I  was  strongly  pressed  to  follow." 

On  his  return  to  England,  Colonel  Gordon  visited 
Ireland,  and  wrote  his  opinion  upon  the  unhappy 
state  of  that  country — caused  from  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  no  attempt  to  conciliate  the  clergy 
of  the  people.  He  was  much  condemned  for  this 
action,  since  it  was  considered  he  had  not  suffi- 
ciently studied  the  question;  the  recommendations 
made  by  him  have,  however,  since  been  found  to  be 
sound.  He  ajso  expressed  his  views  upon  the  re- 
tention of  Candahar,  and  his  remarks  were  published 
at  the  request  of  one  high  in  authority. 

He  then  went  to  Mauritius  as  Commanding 
Engineer,  and  when  there  he  wrote  a  good  many 
letters  upon  the  defences  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  upon  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  he  considered  as  an  element  of 
danger,  our  legitimate  communication  with  India 
being  by  the  Cape.  In  writing  to  the  Honourable 
Reginald  Brett,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1882,  he 
says :  **  Why  do  they  want  to  touch  Egypt }  I 
think   I    have  shown   clearly  that  Egypt  is  only  a 
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secondary  route  to  India.  The  Cape  is  its  grand 
route." 

Early  in  April,  1882,  he  was  about  to  leave  Mau- 
ritius for  England,  having  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General,  when  he  received  an  invitation 
to  go  to  the  Cape,  and  within  two  days  he  was  on 
his  road.  On  arrival,  the  intention  of  his  visit  being 
to  advise  upon  the  question  of  the  Basuto  territory, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Cape  Government 
did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  existing  arrangements, 
and  he  was  requested  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Cape  forces,  an  appointment  he  had  declined  two  years 
previously.  The  narrative  will  show  how  he  advised 
the  Cape  Government  upon  both  questions,  viz.  the 
reorganization  of  the  forces,  and  upon  Basutoland ; 
also  how  he  was  treated,  and  how  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  and  return  to  England. 

It  was  now  open  to  Gordon  to  visit  Palestine, 
an  object  he  had  had  in  view  for  many  years. 
Before  he  went,  however,  he  renewed  his  promise 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  be  at  his  service 
when  required,  in  order  to  take  up  work  upon 
the  Congo. 

I  will  leave  to  others  to  criticize  General  Gordon's 
views  upon  certain  questions,  which  he  fully  discusses, 
such  as  the  true  position  of  the  Gibeons,  and  the 
correct  boundary  between  the  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah,  and  other  matters.  I  shall  have  per- 
formed my  part  in  giving  these  views  to  the  public, 
since  it  cannot  but  be  to  every  one  an  interesting 
study. 

The  narrative  shows  how  General  Gordon  came 
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to  -England  with  the  view  of  his  going  to  the  Congo, 
and  how  at  the  last  moment  his  destination  was 
diverted  to  the  Soudan. 

I  cannot  admit  the  correctness  of  Lord  Granville's 
statement,  at  Shrewsbury,  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1885,  that  "  General  Gordon  advised  the  Government 
to  send  him  out."  It  is  certain  that  until  the  15th  of 
January,  1884,  General  Gordon  had  made  no  offer 
of  any  kind  to  go  out ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  going 
to  the  Congo.  The  Government  had  already  three 
times  proposed  to  Sir  E.  Baring  to  send  General 
Gordon  to  Egypt,  which  offer  had  been  declined. 
At  half-past  two  o'clock  on  the  15th  of  January, 
General  Gordon  had  a  long  interview  with  Lord 
Wolseley,  and  it  was  then  proposed  that  Gordon 
should  go  to  Suakin.  General  Gordon  may  have 
mentioned  his  views  about  going  to  Kartoum, 
but  nothing  was  decided,  and  he  left  for  Brussels 
the  next  day.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  on  the  6th  of  March,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's secretary  wrote  as  follows : — "  I  am  instructed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  acknowledge  your  letter,  and 
to  inform  you  that  General  Gordon  went  to  Egypt 
on  the  invitation  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers." 

When  matters  were  arranged,  General  Gordon 
started  within  twelve  hours  after  receiving  his  in- 
structions, and  lost  no  time  upon  the  journey,  for 
he  was  at  Kartoum  in  just  a  month  after  leaving 
London.  Colonel  Stewart's  daily  journal  gives  us  a 
full  account  of  Gordon's  proceedings,  from  the  day 
of  leaving  down  to  the  i  ith  of  March ;  and  then  we 
have  intelligence  up  to  the  31st  of  July  by  means  of 

c 
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General  Gordon's  despatches  and  Power's  letters. 
From  that  date  up  to  the  loth  of  September  there 
is  no  record ;  then  Gordon's  Journals  bring  us  up 
to  the  14th  of  December,  and  all  the  rest  to  the 
day  of  his  death  is  a  blank,  except  the  one  message, 
dated  the  29th  of  December,  which  is  the  last  written 
document.  When  I  say  a  blank,  I  mean  so  far  as 
General  Gordon  is  concerned.* 

It  is  wonderful  to  notice  the  faith  the  people 
at  Kartoum  had  in  Gordon,  for  on  the  i8th  of 
November  we  find  he  says  as  follows :  "  Paper 
money  cannot  now  be  bought  at  a  discount.  People 
have  tried  to  buy  it  up,  but  they  failed." 

No  doubt,  the  reading  of  the  Firman  of  abandon- 
ment at  Berber  to  Hussein  Pasha  Khalifa  and  the 
notables  was  a  mistake  on  General  Gordon's  part. 
It  proved  itself  so,  since  not  one  of  the  influential 
people  present  at  the  meeting  remained  loyal. 
Abd-el-Kader,t  the  Minister  for  War,  agreed  to  go 
up,  if  he  were  given  a  free  hand  and  the  word 
"  abandonment "  was  not  mentioned.  As  this  was 
not  agreed  to,  he  very  properly  declined  the  mission, 
since  he  perceived  that  he  could  not  succeed  if  the 
cry  of  abandonment  insisted  upon  was  attached  to 
his  instructions. 

There  is  a  statement  in  General  Gordons 
"Journals''   which  needs  correction.     It   is   stated 

•  Two  articles  written  in  the  Contemporary  Review  in  1884 — 
one  in  June,  upon  General  Gordon's  position  at  Kartoum,  and  the 
other  in  November,  upon  his  proclamation  upon  slavery — will  be 
read  with  interest 

t  The  note  at  page  121  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "Journals" 
should  be  amended. 
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there  that  he  "organized  out  of  the  wretched 
materials  at  hand  a  fleet  the  rebels  could  not  with- 
stand." The  fact  is,  the  fleet  of  eleven  steamers, 
made  up  afterwards  to  thirteen  by  the  building 
of  two  others,  had  been  brought  up  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  to  whom  all  the  credit  is  justly  due,  and 
must  be  given.* 

We  have  a  very  striking  account  of  the  last  days 
of  Kartoum  by  Colonel  Kitchener,  confirmed  in 
many  particulars  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  who  gives 
an  excellent  description  of  Gordon's  steamers. 
Colonel  Watson  s  testimony  is  worthy  of  all  reliance. 

I  cannot  pass  by  the  name  of  Colonel  Kitchener 
without  remark.  General  Gordon  knew  he  had 
written  of  him  in  a  way  that  might  give  him  annoy- 
ance, and  so,  on  the  26th  of  November,  he  wrote 
to  him  as  follows  :  "  I  do  not  write  any  news,  for 
I  keep  a  daily  journal,  which  I  send  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Staff".  You  will  pardon  me  for  any  jokes  about 
you  and  Chermside."  I  have  already  alluded  to 
Colonel  Kitchener  in  the  preface  to  the  "Journals," 
and  I  cannot  add  to  what  I  said  there,  as  to  the 
zealous  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  performed 
the  arduous  duties  entrusted  to  him.  But  (I  have 
been  requested  to  say)  as  some  persons  have  con- 
sidered that  the  conversations  which  he  and  Colonel 
Chermside  are  supposed  to  have  carried  on  are 
real,  I  think  it  as  well  to  state  that  they  are  purely 
imaginary,  as  indeed  most  people  would  see. 

*  In  the  index  there  is  a  misleading  error  under  the  head  of 
Gordon.  It  says,  "  Gordon  regrets  being  a  Christian ; "  it  should 
be,  "  Regret  of  the  people  that  he  is  a  Christian."  (See  "  Journals," 
ist  edit,  p.  15.) 
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It  is  very  desirable  that  the  public  should  have 
the  benefit  of  knowing  the  purport  of  the  box  of 
telegrams  that  General  Gordon  sent  down  with 
his  Journals,  and  to  the  publication  of  which  he 
attaches  much  importance.  He  says,  on  the  19th  of 
November ;  **  I  have  packed  up  and  addressed  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff  all  European  telegrams  sent 
from  and  received  in  the  Soudan  for  the  years 
1883-84,  and  send  the  box  with  this  portion  of  the 
Journal."  And  again,  he  says  with  regard  to  them, 
at  pages  284  and  308 :  "  I  have  now  got  all  the 
telegrams,  European,  sent  from  and  received  in  the 
Soudan  for  1883-84.  Splendid  collection,  full  of 
interest ;  what  would  the  Standard  give  for  them  ? 
I  shall  send  them  down  with  this  Journal." 

The  Foreign  Office  should  be  called  upon  to 
decipher  the  three  long  telegrams  alluded  to  at 
page  360  of  the  Journals.  They  seem  to  be  most 
important;  but,  on  the  original  being  sent  by  me 
to  the  Foreign  Office  for  translation,  the  authorities 
declined  to  accede  to  my  request.  The  telegram 
in  cipher  at  page  75,  equally  requires  the  text  to 
be  given.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  may  move  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  telegrams  sent  by  General  Gordon, 
and  the  deciphering  of  those  alluded  to. 

I  have  discussed  the  question  as  to  whether 
Zubair  should. have  been  sent  up  to  Kartoum  or  not. 
I  have  also  called  attention  to  the  want  of  a  decided 
policy  upon  the  part  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Soudan,  and  I  entertain  a  belief, 
nearly  amounting  to  a  certainty,  that  the  opinion 
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of  the  late  Government  was  that  if  Kartoum  and 
the  garrisons  fell  there  would  be  no  massacre, 
and  that,  provided  General  Gordon  was  not  killed, 
it  would  be  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole 
affair.  In  fact,  so  persuaded  was  I,  after  a  conver- 
sation I  had  with  more  than  one  Cabinet  Minister, 
that  it  was  intended  to  abandon  the  Soudan,  and 
leave  the  province  to  anarchy  and  barbarism,  that 
I  wrote  to  Zubair  at  the  end  of  July,  sending  him  a 
letter  addressed  to  General  Gordon,  and  stating  if 
he  secured  the  delivery  of  that  letter  and  sent 
me  an  answer  containing  a  renewed  expression  of 
General  Gordon's  wish  that  "  he  should  be  sent 
up,"  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  get  permission  for 
him  to  go.  That  correspondence  will  be  found  in 
"Egypt,  I.  1885,''  p.  73.  It  will  be  observed  that 
when  Mahomet  el  Khair,  the  Mahdi's  Emir  at 
Berber,  had  read  Zubair's  letter,  "  he  raised  it  to 
his  head  and  kissed  it,"  showing  the  enormous  power 
Zubair  had  over  the  Mahdi's  adherents. 

My  communication  never  reached  Kartoum  ;  it 
was  captured  at  Dongola. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  General  Gordon 
remarks  that,  "If  Egypt  is  to  be  quiet,  the  Mahdi 
must  be  smashed  up."  He  never,  by  this,  con- 
templated that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  into 
Kordofan  to  accomplish  that  object.  He  says : 
"If  you  agree  to  this,  send  me  another  ;^  100,000, 
and  send  two  hundred  troops  to  Wady  Haifa." 
What  General  Gordon  really  intended  was  to  trust 
to  raising  the  tribes  against  the  Mahdi  by  means  of 
money,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  moral  effect 
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which  even  such  a  small  movement  of  troops  would 
have.  Then  he  says,  "Leave  Suakin  and  Massowah 
alone ; "  and  "  I  repeat  that  evacuation  is  possible  ; 
but  you  will  feel  the  effect  in  Egypt,  and  will  be 
forced  to  enter  into  a  far  more  serious  affair  in  order 
to  guard  Egypt.*  At  present  it  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  destroy  the  Mahdi.  You  must 
smash  the  Mahdi,  or  the  Madhi  will  smash  you." 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  a  weekly  paper 
asserts  that  General  Gordon  went  beyond  his  in- 
structions in  making  any  such  proposal,  and  asserts, 

•  See  TinuSy  Dec.  19, 1885  :  "  In  a  conversation  with  Abd-el- 
Kader  Pasha  he  said  to  me  (the  Time^  correspondent  at  Cairo) — 

" '  If  you  retire  on  Wady  Haifa  you  must  retire  on  Assouan ; 
and  if  on  Assouan,  then  on  Cairo.  Every  pace  in  advance  gives 
you  a  hundred  friends;  every  pace  in  retiring  gives  you  two 
hundred  enemies — half  in  front,  half  in  rear.  You  may  gain 
victory  after  victory,  but  if  they  be  followed  by  retreat  you  have 
uselessly  wasted  blood ;  there  is  not  one  in  ten  who  will  not  believe 
in  your  defeat  I  say  that  a  retirement  from  the  position  now 
taken  is  fatal.' 

"  I  asked  his  Excellency  whether  the  question  was  insoluble. 
He  replied — 

"  *  No ;  it  requires  two  things — first,  a  fixed  policy  to  crush 
rebellion;  secondly,  money.  Declare  again  your  intention  to 
crush  the  rebellion.  Of  course  it  is  more  difficult  to  expect  belief 
in  your  word  now ;  but  if  you  act  you  will  be  believed.  Attack 
the  enemy  in  force,  and  after  his  defeat  open  negotiations.  With 
native  emissaries  and  money  you  can  detach  the  soldiers  who  are 
now  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion,  and  also  some  tribes  who  are 
always  jealous  of  each  other.' 

"Being  asked  what  sum  was  required,  the  Minister  said, 
*  Perhaps  two  millions ;  but  this  policy  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long 


run.' " 


(Curiously  enough,  this  is  the  same  amount  as  General  Gordon 
had  named  on  the  26th  of  November,  1884.  See  "Journals," 
1st  edit.,  p.  363.) 
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"  he  was  only  allowed  the  discretionary  use  of  the 
troops  in  self-defence ;  and  that  such  permission  was 
obviously  limited  to  the  contingency  of  the  evacu- 
ating garrisons  being  attacked  upon  their  march  to 
Egypt ;  and  that  he  was  forbidden  to  employ  the 
garrisons  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  any  form 
of  government  in  the  Soudan." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  suggested  that  General 
Gordon,  even  if  he  found,  as  he  did,  that  Sennaar 
was  in  danger,  had  no  power  to  relieve  that  place ; 
in  fact,  that  he  was  prohibited  from  doing  so  if  the 
measure  involved  fighting.  Also  that  he  would  not 
have  been  at  liberty,  if  he  had  had  the  means  at 
his  disposal,  to  recapture  Berber,  and  so  open  his 
communications  with  Lower  Egypt.  Indeed,  it 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  he  had  the  power  to 
act  offensively  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  for  Kar- 
toum  itself. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  say  anything 
in  refutation  of  such  an  opinion.  It  was  a  case  of 
life  and  death  with  General  Gordon,  and  with  those 
who  were  associated  with  him.  He  was  bound  to 
defend  them  as  well  as  to  help  the  outside  garrisons, 
whose  safety  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Soudan  to 
secure.  It  was  also  primarily  necessary,  having 
that  object  in  view,  that  he  should  keep  his  com- 
munications open,  and  protect  those  who  were  loyal 
to  the  existing  Government. 

General  Gordon  undertook  no  offensive  opera- 
tions in  the  Soudan  except  under  the  conditions 
stated,  and  when  he  said  that  every  one  in  the 
Soudan  should  have  the  option  of  retiring,  if  he 
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wished  to  do  so,  he  never  meant  for  a  moment  to 
include  the  garrisons  in  Darfour  and  Kordofan,  as 
they  had  already  fallen,  and  Slatin  Bey,  their  com- 
mander, was  a  prisoner. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  General  Gordon 
spoke  highly  of  Don  Luigi  Bonomi,*  the  Superior  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  Obeid,  who  had  de- 
clined to  turn  Moslem.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that  he  spoke  of  a  Frenchman,  who  he  believed  was 
Renan,f  and  who  turned  out  to  be  Olivier  Pain, 
about  whom  an  unpleasant  correspondence  has 
recently  taken  place,  and  a  number  of  people  in 
France  have  been  deceived  and  excited  by  asser- 
tions that  a  price  had  been  put  upon  his  head,  and 
that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  English. 

A  full  account  has  now  been  published,  giving  a 
description  of  Olivier  Pain's  arrival  at  Obeid.  It 
is  written  by  the  above-named  Luigi  Bonomi,  who 
made  his  escape,  and  after  adventures  of  a  most 
thrilling  kind  is  now  in  France.  He  says  :  "  In  the 
middle  of  August,  1884,  there  was  brought  to  the 
old  mouderie  at  Obeid,  where  there  were  assembled 
the  chiefs  of  the  country,  an  European,  accompanied 
by  three  Arabs  mounted  upon  magnificent  camels. 
He  had  an  air  frank  and  open,  quite  self-possessed, 
a  tall  figure,  and  a  fresh  complexion,  but  bronzed 
by  the  sun.  He  had  fair  hair  and  beard.  It  was 
supposed  he  was  French  ;  it  was  even  said  that  he 
was  a  prince  or  a  minister  of  that  nation." 

Bonomi  went  at  once  to  assist  as  interpreter, 
but  his  services  were  not  accepted.     The  European 

•  "Journals,"  ist  edit.,  pp.  23,  24,        t  Ibid.,  pp.  144,  145. 
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Stated  he  had  come  from  Dongola  in  thirteen  days. 
"  I  am,"  he  said,  *'  called,  or  rather  I  should  be 
called,  Olivier  Pain ;  for  at  Cairo,  having  embraced 
Islamism,  I  have  taken  the  name  of  Hassan.  I 
came  by  the  Nile,  and  the  dress  I  wear  is  said  to 
be  the  uniform  of  the  Mahdi.  I  had  letters  from 
Zubair  for  the  Mahdi,  but  I  destroyed  them  for 
fear  of  the  English.  I  have  come  to  render  homage 
to  the  Mahdi  in  the  name  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  its  people."  Bonomi  addressed  him  in 
French  ;  but  Pain,  in  order  to  show  perhaps  that 
he  was  a  true  Mussulman,  did  not  deign  an  answer. 
He  addressed  himself  to  the  Mahdi's  chiefs  in 
Arabic,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  making  himself 
understood. 

The  reception  being  at  an  end,  he  was  plundered 
of  everything  that  he  had  about  him,  and  was  placed 
in  a  cabin  by  himself,  and  the  Arabs  who  brought 
him  to  Obeid  were  similarly  treated,  and  placed 
separately  under  a  guard. 

Bonomi  says,  "  Every  one  was  asking  me  who 
Pain  was,  and  why  he  had  come.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  an  English  spy,  and  I  could  not  clear  the 
matter  up. 

"  All  his  papers  were  handed  over  to  me.  There 
was  a  journal,  an  Arabic  dictionary,  a  French  Koran, 
and  many  maps  and  letters.  Nothing,  however, 
was  found  of  a  compromising  character.  The 
Mahdi's  people  took  much  interest  in  the  journal, 
in  which  were  written  the  names  of  their  tribes  and 
the  numbers  of  each.  Pain  was  kept  a  close  pri- 
soner, since  the  people  would  not  believe  it  possible 
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that  an  European  should  have  come  such  a  long 
distance  in  order  to  recognize  the  power  of  their 
master,  and  to  receive  his  benediction. 

"  A  few  days  after,  Olivier  Pain  set  out  under  an 
escort  for  Rahad,  and  to  the  river  at  Duem,  in  order 
to  be  presented  to  the  Mahdi.  I  have  since  learnt 
from  the  Arabs  who  conducted  him,  that  the  False 
Prophet  gave  him  a  good  reception,  but  he  had  not 
given  him  back  his  money  or  his  property.  He 
contented  himself  by  giving  him  a  horse,  a  lance, 
and  a  slave.  Thus  enrolled  in  the  army  of  the 
Mahdi,  Olivier  Pain  pursued  his  course  along  the 
Nile,  in  the  following  of  his  chief  in  the  direction  of 
Kartoum.  The  reason  of  Olivier  Pain  s  proceed- 
ing to  the  Soudan  remained  a  mysterj'. 

"At  the  end  of  November,  Slatin  Bey  and 
Lupton  Bey  were  placed  in  prison  at  Omdurman. 
Fearing  that  Olivier  Pain  might  suffer  the  same  fate, 
I  asked  several  people  what  had  become  of  the 
Frenchman.  They  said  he  was  dead.  Later  on,  the 
only  details  of  him  that  could  be  arrived  at  were, 
as  I  ascertained  at  Cairo,  from  a  Syrian  who  had 
escaped  from  Kartoum  at  the  same  time  as  I 
had  escaped  from  Obeid.  He  said  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed,  and  knew  all 
the  prisoners  who  were  at  Kartoum.  He  said  that 
*  the  death  of  Olivier  Pain  must  have  taken  place  at 
Sciabarcia,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  White  Nile, 
between  Duem  and  Omdurman.  Olivier  Pain  had 
been  seized  with  a  violent  fever ;  he  had  fallen  off 
his  camel,  and  was  buried  at  the  place  where  he  fell.* 
This  news  confirmed  my  previous  ideas  of  his  death. 
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since  my  information  came  from  a  person  worthy  of 
belief  and  perfectly  well  informed." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  effect  of  this 
Frenchman's  presence  spread  generally  over  the 
whole  of  the  Soudan,  and  even  into  Kartoum  itself, 
where  the  mysterious  suddenness  of  his  appearance 
caused  much  excitement;  nor  has  the  reason  for 
Olivier  Pain's  visit  to  the  Mahdi  ever  been 
cleared  up. 

Signor  Bonomi  has  also  supplied  the  answers 
to  some  further  questions  upon  which  there  were 
doubts,  and  as  he  was  in  Obeid  at  the  time,  his 
statement  cannot  but  be  considered  as  conclusive. 
He  says  Obeid  fell  on  the  i8th  of  January,  1883, 
but  that  there  was  no  massacre,  although  the  people 
were  robbed  of  everything  they  had ;  the  Arabs  even 
searched  the  tombs  and  the  coffins  of  Christians  for 
plunder.  On  the  6th  of  November,  they  heard  at 
Obeid  of  the  massacre  of  Hicks's  army  at  Casgh^, 
a  village  twelve  leagues  south  of  Obeid.  It  took 
place  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  November,  which 
are  the  same  days  as  those  supposed  by  General 
Gordon. 

Only  one  European  escaped  the  massacre ;  he 
was  a  Prussian,  of  the  name  of  Gustave  Cloz,  who 
had  been  in  the  army,  and  was  attached  to  Mr. 
Donovan  of  the  Daily  News.  This  man,  some 
days  before  the  massacre,  seeing  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  army,  and  the  impossibility  of  success,  left 
the  camp,  and  was  conducted  to  the  Mahdi.  He 
gave  such  an  account  of  the  demoralization,  of  the 
want  of  discipline,  and  of  the  sad  state  of  the  army. 
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that  the  Mahdi*s  followers  considered  them  exagge- 
rated. However,  the  Mahdi  thought  otherwise, 
and  on  the  day  that  Hicks  left  his  camp  at  Rahad, 
he  attacked  him.  The  Egyptian  army  having  to 
pass  through  a  long  thorny  w:ood,  could  not  keep 
their  ranks ;  they  had  to  open  out  to  give  a  passage 
for  the  baggage  and  equipments  which  accom- 
panied them.  There  was  no  battle ;  it  was  a 
carnage,  a  succession  of  partial  combats  in  which 
the  soldiers  were  stabbed. 

I  have  dwelt  fully  upon  the  addresses  and 
letters  that  came  in  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  General  Gordon  becoming  known  ;  there  is  one 
of  special  interest,  however,  worthy  of  notice  here, 
viz.  from  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to 
myself.  He  says  :  "  I  have  hesitated  writing  to 
you  before,  because  I  had  hoped  against  hope  that 
your  poor  brother  Charles  was  still  alive  and  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  his  country  single-handed  in  the 
burning  regions  of  the  Soudan.  But  alas !  all  hope 
has  now  vanished  from  my  mind,  and  I  fear  that  your 
gallant  and  noble  brother  has  gone  to  his  last  home. 
He  died  a  splendid  death,  as  a  soldier  and  a 
Christian,  in  defending  the  honour  of  his  Queen 
and  country,  and  no  one  feels  his  loss  more  deeply 
or  sympathizes  with  his  family  and  friends  more 
keenly  than  I  do.  From  a  child  I  knew  him,  and 
all  of  you,  for  your  good  parents  lived  next  to  me 
at  Corfu,  nearly  forty-two  years  ago,  and  I  always 
valued  them  and  took  an  interest  in  their  children, 
who  have  all,  by  their  talents  and  merits,  taken  such 
important   positions   in   the   several  professions   to 
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which  they  have  belonged.  I  was  one  of  the  last 
who  saw  your  good  brother  before  he  left  England 
with  poor  Colonel  Stewart.  Both  were  hopeful, 
and  your  brother  confident  of  success.  His  career 
has  been  splendid ;  would  that  success  had  crowned 
his  noble  efforts !  I  say  no  more,  feeling  assured 
that  his  goodness  will  have  secured  for  him  his 
reward  in  another  and  better  world.  Say  every- 
thing that  is  kind  and  affectionate  from  me  to  the 
members  of  your  family  on  this  sad  and  mournful 
occasion,  and  believe  me  to  remain, 

**  Yours  most  sincerely  and  mournfully, 

"  George." 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  sent  his  minister  to 
me  to  express  his  regret  at  my  brother  s  death,  and 
convey  his  sympathy.  His  Majesty  says  to  Baron 
Solvyns :  "  You  know  what  esteem  I  had  for 
General  Gordon,  and  how  I  had  hoped  to  utilize 
his  services  upon  the  Congo.  It  was  against  my 
wish  that  he  went  to  the  Soudan.  If  the  sad  news 
of  his  death  is  confirmed,  I  will  ask  you  to  go  to  his 
brother,  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  in  order  to  express  how 
much  the  queen  and  myself  associate  ourselves  with 
him  in  his  grief,  and  to  assure  him  of  our  deep 
sympathy.  I  consider  the  death  of  General  Gordon 
as  a  true  misfortune  for  me.  The  whole  world  has 
sustained  in  him  an  irreparable  loss." 

I  have  given  to  the  public  the  purport  of  General 
Gordon  s  will,  and  have  related  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made.  I  have  deemed  it  right 
to  do  this  in  order  clearly  to  show  what  his  last 
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Wishes  were.  I  have  also  stated  how  the  grant  of 
money  voted  by  Parliament  has  been  disposed  of. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  when  first  the  question 
of  a  grant  came  forward,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the 
offer  of  handsome  pensions  to  my  sisters,  or  of  a 
grant  in  money ;  both  of  which  offers  were,  however, 
declined,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  so  informed,  and 
the  matter  was  at  an  end.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
however,  with  that  kindness  of  heart  which  is  well 
known,  graciously  took  the  matter  up,  and  a  grant 
of  money  was  voted  by  Parliament. 

I  have  said  almost  enough  about  the  Mansion 
House  Memorial ;  but  if  there  are  any  who,  after 
consideration,  adopt  my  view  of  the  case,  they 
cannot  do  better  than  send  their  subscriptions  to 
the  "  Gordon  Memorial  Fund  for  the  Benefit  of 
Poor  Children,"  to  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Lothbury,  the  object  of  which  is,  not  to  erect 
buildings  or  to  found  new  institutions,  but  to  benefit 
poor  children  more  directly  by  the  application  of  the 
income  in  the  following  among  other  ways  :— 

1.  Paying  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  children 
in  existing  Homes  and  Institutions  under  conditions 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee. 

2.  Providing  funds,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the 
conveyance  of  weakly  and  convalescent  children, 
and  for  their  maintenance,  for  such  periods  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary,  in  the  country  or  at  the 
seaside. 

3.  Aiding  and  encouraging  young  emigrants, 
and  providing  them  with  necessary  outfits  for  a 
start  in  life  in  the  Colonies. 
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I  have  finished  this  bcK)k.  I  have  written  as  a 
brother  of  a  brother,  as  a  soldier  of  a  soldier.  My 
readers  will  bear  with  an  unpractised  pen  and  accept 
a  true  unvarnished  tale. 

Some  people  call  Charles  Gordon  a  visionary, 
a  few  have  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  was 
mad ;  this  narrative  may  perhaps  enable  men  to 
form  a  clear  judgment. 

But  though  I  put  down  my  pen,  a  picture  is,  and 
ever  will  remain,  before  my  mind  s  eye.  Let  me 
endeavour  to  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  my  reader. 

A  beleaguered  city  in  its  *'  276th  day  of  anxiety," 
the  1 3th  of  December — provisions  rapidly  and  surely 
running  short — shot,  shell,  and  musketry  fire  raining 
upon  the  place — men,  women,  and  children  dying  of 
starvation — soldiers,  some  too  weak  for  duty,  others 
compelled  to  leave  their  posts  in  search  of  food — 
treachery  known  to  be  at  work  within^ — no  certain 
tidings — faint  hopes  of  succour  constantly  deferred 
and  disappointed — desertions  from  day  to  day — 
a  throng  of  besiegers  continually  growing  and  in- 
creasing. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  one  man,  whose  indomital^le 
courage,  simple  faith,  and  endless  resource  are  the 
stay  of  all  the  people — cheerful,  vigilant,  compas- 
sionate, but  "very  grey  from  the  continued  wear 
upon  his  nerves." 

This  man — ^who  had  it  in  his  power  for  months, 
almost  if  not  absolutely  to  the  very  last,  if  he  had 
so  chosen,  to  withdraw,  to  save  his  own  life,  and  to 
leave  the  city  to  its  fate — refusing  to  desert  his 
post — electing  to  "fall  with  those  who  had   stood 
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by  him  and  had  been  faithful  to  him  to  the  last*' — 
hoping  against  hope — watching  from  the  palace-top 
for  the  approach  of  the  relieving  force,  and  seeing 
none. 

Food  actually  exhausted — murmurs  from  discon- 
tented officers — troops  enfeebled  and  worn  out — but 
one  man  unconquered. 

At  last,  help  at  hand,  though  he  never  knew  it ; 
but  at  the  same  moment  strength  put  forth  by 
the  besiegers— resistance  overborne— an  alarm— a 
chance  encounter,  and  all  is  over. 

That  man  is  he  of  whom  these  pages  have  been 
written — my  brother. 

H.  W.  GORDON. 

Jantmry^  1886. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Birth  and  parentage — Early  life — At  the  Royal  Military  Academy — 
At  Pembroke  Dock — Proceeds  to  the  Crimea — Duties  in  the 
trenches — General  Order  at  close  of  siege — Proceeds  to  Galatz — 
Then  to  Armenia — Returns  to  England — Promoted — Goes  to  China 
— ^Winter  at  Tientsin— Monument  for  the  Emperor's  funeral. 

Charles  George  Gordon,*  the  subject  of  this  nar- 
rative, was  great-grandson  of  David  Gordon,  a 
Highlander,  supposed  to  have  been  a  near  relative 
of  Sir  William  Gordon,  of  Park,  who  fought  under 
the  Pretender,  and  who  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  This  David  served  in  Las- 
celles'  Regiment,  afterwards  47th  Regiment,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Pretenders  army  at 
Prestonpans.  His  name  appears  in  Scots  Maga- 
zine **  as  a  prisoner  with  others,  all  of  whom  were 
released  on  parole."  David  Gordon  died  a  captain 
in  the  same  regiment,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  1752.  William  Augustus, 
his  son,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  April,  1739,  and 
was  therefore  twelve  years  of  age  at  his  fathers 
death ;  and  the  father  on  his  deathbed  appears  to 

♦  Gordon,  Danish  for  spear.     The  Danes  invaded  Scotland 
under  Hachl,  King  of  Denmark. 

D 
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have  told  his  boy  that  Sir  William  Gordon,  of  Park, 
was  his  nearest  relative.  William  Augustus  was 
named  after  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  whom 
David  was  known,  and  who  stood  sponsor  for  the 
child.  He  got  his  commission  at  an  early  age,  and 
served  successively  in  the  40th,  72nd,  and  nth  Regi- 
ments. He  served  with  distinction  at  Minorca,  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  under  General  Wolfe 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham ;  and,  in  1 762,  was  at  the 
attack  and  surrender  of  the  Morro  Castle  in  the 
Havannah.  He  was  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  and  had  many  true 
friends.  Among  them  may  be  named  Sir  W.  P.  Ashe 
A'Court,  of  Heytesbuiy,  and  General  Shirreff,  of  Old 
Alresford.  He  was  married  at  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1773,  to  Anna 
Maria  Clarke,  the  sister  of  the  Rev.  Slaughter 
Clarke,  of  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  and  had  a 
family  consisting  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  Henry  William,  who  was 
born  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1786.  Henry  William 
entered  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1 803,  and  was  present 
at  the  Battle  of  Maida.  He  married,  in  181 7,  Eliza- 
beth Enderby,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Enderby,  of 
Groom's  Hill,  Blackheath,  a  well-known  London 
merchant,  intimately  connected  with  the  discoveries 
in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  many  of  which  are  named 
after  him  and  his  sons,  at  whose  expense  more  than 
one  expedition  of  discovery  was  sent  out  Henry 
William,  after  a  long  and  honourable  career  of  over 
sixty  years,  died  at  Southampton,  a  lieutenant- 
general,  in  1865. 
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Charles  George  Gordon,  son  of  General  Gordon, 
was  the  fourth  son  out  of  a  family  of  eleven  children 
of  the  above-named  Henry  William.*  He  was 
born  at  No.  i,  Kemp  Terrace,  Woolwich  Common, 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1833,  and,  as  a  child, 
accompanied  his  father,  first  to  the  Pigeon  House 
Fort,  Dublin,  then  to  Leith  Fort,  and  in  1840  to 
Corfu.  In  1843,  Charles  Gordon  returned  with  his 
mother  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
school  at  Taunton,  where  he  remained  until  he 
entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
as  a  cadet,  in  the  year  1848. 

Charles  Gordon's  character  in  boyhood  gave 
little  indication  of  what  the  man  was  to  be.  He 
was  far  from  being  a  quiet  lad — was  always  up  to 
any  kind  of  fun,  and  had  a  turn  for  mischief.  His 
father   had   been   made    Director  of   the   Carriage 

*  One  of  his  elder  brothers  was  the  late  General  Enderby 
Gordon,  C.B.,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  whose  memory  a  few 
words  are  due,  since  he  was,  equally  with  his  brother,  of  a  most 
unselfish  nature,  while  his  life  was  not  an  uneventful  one.  He  was 
aide-de-camp  to  the  late  General  Strangways,  and  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Alma,  in  company  with  the  present  Sir  CoUingwood  Dickson 
and  Lieutenant  Walsham  (who  was  killed),  had  the  honour  of 
manning  one  of  the  two  guns,  on  the  right,  that  turned  the  fate  of 
the  day ;  while  at  Inkerman  he  was  sent  by  General  Strangways, 
on  the  direct  order  of  Lord  Raglan,  to  bring  up  the  two  i8-pounder 
guns  that  rendered  such  great  assistance,  under  Sir  CoUingwood 
Dickson.  On  his  return  he  found  his  chief  had  been  mortally 
wounded.  Again,  he  commanded  a  column  in  India,  which  would 
have  given  him  promotion  over  the  heads  of  four  other  lieutenant- 
colonels  of  his  regiment;  he  would  not  apply  for  this,  since  it 
would  have  made  him  senior  to  a  friend,  which  he  did  not  wish. 
He  served  in  many  important  positions,  as  Director  of  Artillery 
Studies,  etc,  and,  lastly,  as  President  of  the  Ordnance  Committee. 
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Department  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  upon  his  return 
from  Corfu,  and  Charles  Gordon,  with  a  brother 
more  unruly  than  himself,  finding  the  time  hang 
heavily  upon  their  hands  during  the  vacations, 
employed  themselves  in  various  ways.  Their 
father's  house  was  opposite  to  that  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  garrison,  and  was  overrun  with  mice. 
These  were  caught,  the  Commandant  s  door  quietly 
opened,  and  the  mice  were  transferred  to  new  quarters. 
In  after-life  (that  is,  in  1879,  when  in  the  Soudan), 
Charles  Gordon  wrote  to  one  of  his  nieces,  who 
was  born  and  lived  twenty  years  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal :  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  race  of  true  Gordons 
is  not  extinct.  Do  you  not  regret  the  Arsenal  and 
its  delights  ?  You  never,  any  of  you,  made  a  proper 
use  of  the  Arsenal  workmen,  as  we  did.  They  used 
to  neglect  their  work  for  our  orders,  and  turned  out 
some  splendid  squirts — articles  that  would  wet  you 
through  in  a  moment.  As  for  the  cross-bows  we 
had  made,  they  were  grand  with  screws.  One  Sun- 
day afternoon,  twenty-seven  panes  of  glass  were 
broken  in  the  large  storehouses.  They  were  found 
to  have  been  perforated  with  a  small  hole  (ventila- 
tion), and  Captain  Soady  nearly  escaped  a  premature 
death ;  a  screw  passed  his  head,  and  was  as  if  it  had 
been  screwed  into  the:  wall  which  it  had  entered. 
Servants  were  kept  at  the  door  with  continual  bell- 
ringings.  Your  uncle  Freddy  (a  younger  brother) 
was  pushed  into  houses,  the  bell  rang,  and  the  door 
held  to  prevent  escape.  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  Arsenal." 

But  what   Charles    Gordon    considered   as    his 
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greatest  achievement  was  one  that  he,  in  after- 
years,  often  alluded  to.  At  this  time,  1848,  the 
senior  class  of  cadets,  then  called  the  Practical 
Class,  were  located  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  and  in 
front  of  their  halls  of  study  there  were  earthworks, 
upon  which  they  were  practised  from  time  to 
time  in  profiling  and  in  other  matters.  The  "ins 
and  outs"  of  these  works  were  thoroughly  well 
known  to  Charles  Gordon  and  his  brother,  who 
stole  out  at  night — but  we  will  leave  him  to  tell  his 

own.  story.      He  says,   "  I  forgot  to  tell  (his 

niece  before  alluded  to)  of  how,  when  Colonel  John 
Travers,  of  the  Hill  Folk  (he  lived  on  Shooter's 
Hill),  was  lecturing  to  the  Arsenal  cadets  in  the 
evening,  a  crash  was  heard,  and  every  one  thought 
every  pane  of  glass  was  broken  ;  small  shot  had 
been  thrown.  However,  it  was  a  very  serious  affair, 
for,  like  the  upsetting  of  a  hive,  the  cadets  came  out, 
and  only  darkness,  speed,  and  knowledge  of  the  field- 
works  thrown  up  near  the  lecture-room,  enabled  us 
to  escape.  The  culprits  were  known  afterwards,  and 
for  some  time  avoided  the  vicinity  of  the  cadets. 
That  was  before  I  entered  the  curriculum.  I  re- 
member  it  with  horror  to  this  day  (1879),  for  no 
mercy  would  have  been  shown  by  the  Pussies,  as 
they  (the  cadets)  were  called." 

1848.  As  stated  before,  Charles  Gordon  now 
entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  he  re- 
mained there  until  the  23rd  of  June,  1852.  Although 
painstaking,  and  a  first-rate  surveyor,  and  proficient 
in  fortification,  yet  he  was  not  at  that  time  much 
of  a   mathematician,    which  delayed    his   progress. 
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After  he  had  been  some  time  at  the  Academy,  and 
earned  many  good  conduct  badges,  an  occasion 
arose  when  it  became  necessary  to  restrain  the  cadets 
in  leaving  the  dining-hall,  the  approach  to  which 
was  by  a  narrow  staircase.  At  the  top  of  this 
staircase  stood  the  senior  corporal,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  facing  the  body  of  cadets.  This 
was  too  much  for  Charlie  Gordon  (as  he  was  always 
called  by  his  numerous  friends),  who,  putting  his 
head  down,  butted  with  it,  and,  catching  the  officer 
in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  not  only  sent  him  down 
the  stairs,  but  through  the  glass  door  beyond.  The 
officer  jumped  up  unhurt,  and  Charlie  Gordon  was 
placed  in  confinement  and  nearly  dismissed.  He  was, 
however,  allowed  to  remain,  though  deprived  of  all 
his  honours,  and  the  captain  of  the  cadet  company 
(Eardley  Wilmot*)  predicted  that  he  would  never 
make  an  officer. 

1851.  Upon  another  occasion,  when  he  was 
near  his  commission,  a  great  dqal  of  bullying  was 
going  on,  and,  in  order  to  repress  it,  a  number  of 
the  last-comers  were  questioned,  when  one  of  them 
said  that  Charlie  Gordon  had,  on  one  occasion,  hit 
him  over  the  head  with  a  clothes-brush.  The  lad 
admitted  it  was  not  a  severe  blow;  nevertheless, 
Charlie  Gordon  was  for  this  slight  offence  put  back 
six  months  for  his  commission,  which  turned  out 
well  in  the  end,  since  it  secured  for  him  a  second 
lieutenancy  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  in  place  of  the 
Royal  Artillery. 

•  Afterwards  General  Eardley  Wilmot,  who  reckoned  Chaiiie 
Gordon  as  one  of  his  greatest  friends. 
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1852.  Charlie  Gordon  got  his  commission  on 
the  23rd  of  June,  1852,  and  went  to  Chatham,  as 
all  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  do,  for  two  years 
for  further  study.  He  was  promoted  to  be  a  first 
lieutenant  on  the  24th  of  January,  1854.  On  leaving 
Chatham,  he  went  to  Pembroke  Dock,  where  he  was 
employed  upon  the  erection  of  the  fortifications. 
On  the  29th  of  November,  he  was  much  put  out  at 
receiving  orders  to  go  to  Corfu,  and  thought  his 
mother  had  prevented  his  going  to  the  Crimea,  which 
he  was  bent  upon.  However,  through  the  influence 
of  a  very  old  and  kind  friend  of  the  family,  the  late 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  his  destination  was  changed  ;  for 
on  the  4th  of  December,  he  writes  :  "  I  received  my 
orders  for  the  Crimea,  and  was  off  the  same  day." 

1855.  Lieutenant  Gordon  reached  Balaklava  on 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate  his  daily  work  during  the  siege  ;  that  has 
been  fully  written,*  as  well  as  the  events  that  hap- 
pened at  Kinburn,  and  the  details  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Docks  at  Sebastopol.f  But  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  observe  that  Lieutenant 
Gordon  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  trenches^ 

*  "  Letters  from  the  Crimea,  etc,*'  by  D.  C.  Boulger. 

t  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  correct  the  report  of  an  act  of 
gallantry,  said  to  have  been  performed  by  Lieutenant  Gordon, 
which,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  must  have  been  connected  with  the  late 
Sir  William  Gordon,  R.E.  It  is  stated  to  have  happened  before 
Lieutenant  Gordon  arrived  in  the  Crimea,  and  appeared  first  in  a 
Scotch  paper.  It  related  to  the  removal  of  some  sand-bags  under 
a  heavy  fire,  when  it  was  stated  Lieutenant  Gordon  jumped  upon 
the  parapet,  in  order  to  encourage  those  employed,  who  were 
shrinking  from  their  duty. 
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as  the  following  incident,  which  has  been  communi- 
cated by  General  Sir  Charles  Staveley,  then  second 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  44th  Regiment,  will  show. 
He  says :  "  I  happened  to  mention  to  Charlie  Gordon 
that  I  was  field-officer  for  the  day  for  command  in  the 
trenches  next  day,  and,  having  only  just  returned 
from  sick-leave,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  geography  of 
our  left  attack.  He  said  at  once,  *  Oh !  come  down 
with  me  to-night,  after  dark,  and  I  will  show  you 
over  the  trenches.'  He  drew  me  out  a  very  clear 
sketch  of  the  lines  (which  I  have  now),  and  down  I 
went  accordingly.  He  explained  every  nook  and 
corner,  and  took  me  along  outside  our  most  advanced 
trench,  the  bouquets*  and  other  missiles  flying  about 
us,  in,  to  me,  a  very  unpleasant  manner ;  he  taking 
the  matter  remarkably  coolly." 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the 
eulogiums  passed  upon  the  subaltern  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  by  Sir  Harry  Jones,  who  com- 
manded the  corps  in  the  Crimea. 

**  To  General  Simpson y  Commanding  the  Forces. 

"  Head-quarters,  SebastopoJ, 
"September  20,  1855. 

"  Sir, 

"  This  long  siege  of  337  days  having  been 
brought  to  a  successful  termination,  I  am  desirous  of 
bringing  under  your  Excellency's  notice  the  services 
of  a  most  gallant  and  zealous  body  of  officers. 

"I  allude  to  the  subalterns  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
who,  from  the  constitution  of  their  corps,  in  which 

*  Volleys  of  small  shells  fired  from  mortars. 
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promotion  goes  by  seniority,  are  never  promoted 
into  other  branches  of  the  service,  which  was  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  include  *  in  my  recommenda- 
tory list  the  names  of  individuals  who  have  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves. 

"  During  the  recent  siege,  the  duties  of  the 
trenches  fell  very  severely  on  the  subalterns  of 
Engineers.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter 
they  were  constantly  on  duty ;  and  as  their  numbers 
were  small  the  term  of  each  individual  returned  at 
short  intervals.  Nothing  but  their  great  zeal  and 
spirits  carried  them  through  the  severe  work  they 
had  to  perform.  These  officers  were  called  on  to  do 
duty  in  the  trenches  for  from  108  days  or  nights — 
the  longest  time  by  one  individual — to  thirty-two, 
the  shortest. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  terms  of 
duty  always  brought  the  individual  under  fire ;  and 
in  the  winter  months,  they  were  exposed  to  all  the 
severities  of  the  season. 

"Such   services  will  not,   I  hope,  pass  without 

reward. 

(Signed)  "  H.  D.  Jones, 

"  Lieut.-General. 

*  Captain  G.  J.  Wolseley,  90th  Regiment,  was  specially  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Harry  Jones,  for  liis  gallant  services  while  serving  as 
an  assistant-engineer ;  and  although  he  was  a  captain,  and  would 
have  received  a  brevet  if  he  had  been  in  the  Royal  Engineers, 
got  nothing  in  the  way  of  promotion.  It  must  not  be  passed  by 
without  notice,  that  such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  scientific  corps, 
that,  although  a  captain,  Wolseley  frequently  had  to  serve  under 
subalterns  of  Engineers ;  and  in  the  journal  of  the  siege  he  will 
be  found  so  serving  under  Lieutenant  Graham  and  others.  Here 
it  was  that  Gordon's  affectionate  intimacy  with  Wolseley  first  began. 
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"  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  who 
particularly  distinguished  themselves,  viz.  Lieutenants 
De  Vere,*  A.  C.  Fisher,f  H.  C.  Elphinstone,J  G. 
Neville,§  W.  O.  Lennox,(|  W.  C.  Anderson,^  G. 
Graham,**  G.  Phillips,ff  C.  N.  Martin, JJ  C.  G. 
Gordon,  and  J.  F.  D.  Donnelly."  §§ 
.  Upon  which,  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifica- 
tions, Sir  John  Burgoyne,  said,  "I  would  strongly 
recommend  Lieutenants  Stopford,  Cowell,(|||  Pratt, 
and  Drake,  being  added  to  the  list." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  officers  got 
nothing  in  the  way  of  promotion  for  the  arduous 
and  gallant  services  performed  by  them. 

1856.  Upon  the  declaration  of  peace.  Lieutenant 
Gordon  was  appointed  as  an  assistant  to  Colonel 
Staunton,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  deter- 
mining the  frontier  line  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
in  Bessarabia,  upon  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Lieutenant  Gordon  reached  Galatz  upon  the  23rd 
of  May.  The  Powers  had  decided  that  the  frontier 
should  pass  south  of  Bolgrad,  assuming  that  that 
town  was  to  the  north  of  Lake  Jalpuk,  which  opens 
upon  the  Danube.  The  Commissioners  found  that 
Bolgrad  was  upon  the  Lake,  and  that  if  the  frontier 
passed  to  the  south  of  it,  the  Russians  would  have 
access  to  the  Danube,  which  was  against  the  spirit 

*  Killed  at  Chatham,     f  The  late  General  Fisher,  V.C.,  CB. 
X  Sir  Howard  Elphinstone,  K.C.B.  §  Killed  in  India. 

II  Major-General  Lennox,  V.C,  C.B. 
%  Gordon's  brother-in-law,  dead. 

♦•  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  V.C,  CR     ft  Now  Colonel  PhiUips. 
JJ  General  Martin.  §§  Colonel  Donnelly. 

II  Sir  John  Cowell,  K.CB. 
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of  the  Treaty  ;  this  question,  however,  was  amicably 
settled  by  Russia  giving  up  Bolgrad.     The  duties 
performed   upon  this  commission   have  been  fully 
detailed.*    Lieutenant  Gordon,  on  the  completion  of 
his  part  of  the  work,  came  down  to  Constantinople 
in  April,  1857,  where  he  joined  Colonel  Simmons, 
who  had  been  made  Commissioner  for  the  laying 
down  of  the  frontier  in  Asia,  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  in  the  same  way  as  in  Bessarabia.     Upon 
the  7th  of  May,  he  reached  Trebizond,  and  Boulger 
continues  his  interesting  story.     Lieutenant  Gordon 
gives  us  a  full  description  of  Kars  and  Alexandropol, 
as  well  as  of  how  he  ascended  Mount  Ararat,  and 
of  the  country  surrounding  it.     The  survey  having 
been    completed,    Lieutenant    Gordon    arrived    at 
Constantinople  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  was  in 
England  at  the  end  of  that  month.     He  remained 
in  England  during  the  winter  of  1857-58,  and  in 
April  he  had  to  leave  again  for  Armenia,  this  time 
as  Commissioner,  in  order  to  settle  questions  that 
had  arisen  with  the  Russian  Government  upon  the 
proper  frontier  line.     This,  however,  although  it  was 
hard  work  to  accomplish,  did  not  last  long,  since  he 
was  back  in  England  again  at  the  end  of  November. 
Upon  Lieutenant  Gordon's  return,  he  was  appointed 
adjutant  at  Chatham,  where  he  met  General  Henry 
Eyre,   whose   friendship    he   gained,    and    a   more 
sincere  friend  could  never  have  been  found. 

i860.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  Captain  Gordon,  he 
having  been  promoted  on  the  ist  of  April,  1859,  left 
for  China.     He  writes  from   Hong  Kong :   *'  I  am 

*  D.  C.  Boulger,  "  General  Gordon's  Letters." 
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rather  late  for  the  amusement,"  which,  he  says  to  his 
mother,  "  will  not  vex  you."  He  arrived  at  Tientsin 
on  the  26th  of  September,  after  the  capture  of  the 
Taku  Forts.* 

After  the  fall  of  Pekin,f  Captain  Gordon  returned 
with  the  army  to  Tientsin,  where  he  remained  two 
winters,  under  the  orders  of  General  Staveley,  and 
had  his  time  fully  occupied,  mostly  in  building  fire- 
places and  chimneys  for  some  three  thousand  men, 
as  also  stables  for  the  cavalry. 

1 86 1.  In  January,  a  sad  accident  occurred,  which 
much  distressed  Captain  Gordon.  He  says,  "We 
had  collected  about  nine  hundred  dollars  for  the  poor, 
and  had  asked  the  mandarins  to  issue  tickets  to  the 
most  deserving.  This  they  would  not  do;  so  a 
certain  day  was  fixed  upon  which  to  distribute  the 
funds.  There  were  about  three  thousand  beggars, 
and  in  the  crush  seven  women  and  one  boy  were 
killed.  The  poor  women,  on  their  little  feet,  on 
which  they  are  never  very  safe,  were  thrown  down 

*  Among  the  ordnance  captured  at  the  Taku  Forts,  was  a  cast- 
iron  thirty-two  pounder  gun  of  fifty-six  cwt. ;  this  gun  had  been 
on  board  H.M.S.  Reynard^  when  she  was  wrecked  upon  the  Pratas 
shoal  in  the  China  Sea  in  185 1.  It  had  been  recovered  by  the 
Chinese  and  mounted  in  the  forts  named.  The  ordinary  vent  of 
a  gun  is  '22  inches.  In  this  case,  from  continuous  firing,  it  had 
been  enlarged  to  four  inches  by  two  inches.  The  fact  that  this 
gun  formed  part  of  the  armament  of  H.M.S.  Orion  at  Trafalgar, 
makes  the  capture  still  more  interesting  and  worthy  of  record. 

t  In  order  to  exemplify  the  faith  that  foreigners  place  in  the 
integrity  of  our  officers,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  after  the 
capture  of  the  Summer  Palace,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  English 
army  was  seen  purchasing  articles  from  the  French  soldiers,  and 
paying  for  them  by  means  of  cheques  upon  Messrs.  Coutts. 
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and  trampled  upon."  He  describes  the  Chinese 
mode  of  catching  hares  with  their  hawks  :  "  The 
hawk  or  falcon,  when  the  hare  starts,  swoops  down 
upon  it  and  turns  it  over,  and  thus  enables  the 
dogs  to  gain  upon  it."  In  July,  he  observes  what 
a  delightful  climate  it  is.  He  says  that  he  always 
rides  to  the  Taku  Forts,  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
and  back  on  the  same  day,  and  that  he  has  so  ridden 
some  twenty  times.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  he 
spent  a  few  days  at  Pekin. 

He  observes  that  '*  the  Emperor  is  reported  to 
be  dead,  and  that  his  coffin  has  been  sent  for ;  but 
this  is  no  proof,  since  it  is  the  custom  to  send  for  a 
man's  coffin  when  he  is  seriously  ill ;  and  it  is  kept 
for  him,  even  if  he  lived  fifty  years  afterwards." 
In  December,  Captain  Gordon  visited  the  Great 
Wall,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Hill's  work. 

1862.  He  remarks  in  February,  that  great 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Emperor.  He  says :  "  A  great  operation  re- 
lating to  the  funeral  of  Hienfung  is  going  on  ;  a 
marble  block,  weighing  sixty  tons,  is  being  moved 
from  the  quarries  to  the  west  of  Pekin,  to  the 
cemetery  in  the  east.  It  is  drawn  along  upon  a 
huge  truck  by  six  hundred  ponies,  and  proceeds  at 
the  rate  of  four  miles  per  day.  When  it  arrives,  it  is 
to  be  set  up  and  carved  into  the  shape  of  an  elephant ; 
several  other  large  stones  are  also  en  route'' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Goes  down  to  Shanghai— Attack  upon  Singpo — Gordon  reconnoitring 
— Affair  at  Cholin — Also  of  Najow — Death  of  Admiral  Protet — 
Capture  of  Cholin — State  of  the  country — Made  a  Major — 
Appointment  to  command  Ever-Victorious  Army — Fushan  taken 
— Description  of  Chanzu — Its  relief — Returns  to  Sung-kiong — 
Taitsan — Narrative  of  the  capture  of  Quinsan. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  Captain  Gordon  left  the  Peiho, 
and  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  at 
once  "  dropped  into  the  command  of  a  district  with 
the  charge  of  the  engineer  part  of  an  expedition 
about  to  start ;  the  intention  being  to  drive  the  rebels 
out  of  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles  from  Shanghai." 

On  the  6th  and  7th  of  May,  the  expedition  advanced 
towards  Singpo  in  a  pouring  rain,  through  a  very 
fertile  country,  quite  deserted,  every  village  having 
been  burnt  to  the  ground.  A  halt  was  made  some 
mile  and  a  half  from  Singpo  on  the  loth,  and  the 
place  was  reconnoitred,  and  on  the  night  of  the  nth 
the  guns  were  got  into  position,  and  opened  fire  at 
daybreak.  Tons  of  brickwork  came  down  at  each 
discharge,  and  in  two  hours  the  town  was  taken, 
upon  the  1 2th,  without  loss.  General  Staveley,  com- 
manding the  forces,  thus  graphically  describes  the 
part  that  Captain  Gordon  took  upon  this  occasion  : 
"Captain  Gordon  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  me 
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when  the  task  of  clearing  the  rebels  from  out  of 
the  country,  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from 
Shanghai,  had  to  be  undertaken.  He  reconnoitred 
the  enemy's  defences,  and  arranged  for  the  ladder- 
parties  to  cross  the  moats,  and  for  the  escalading  of 
the  works ;  for  we  had  to  attack  and  carry  by  storm 
several  towns  fortified  with  high  walls  and  deep  wet 
ditches.  He  was,  however,  at  the  same  time,  a  source 
of  much  anxiety  to  me,  from  the  daring  manner  he 
approached  the  enemy's  works  to  acquire  information. 
Previous  to  our  attack  upon  Singpo,  and  when  with 
me  in  a  boat,  reconnoitring  the  place,  he  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  land,  in  order  better  to  see  the  nature 
of  the  defences  ;  presently,  to  my  dismay,  I  saw  him 
gradually  going  nearer  and  nearer,  by  rushes,  from 
cover  to  cover,  until  he  got  behind  a  small  outlying 
pagoda,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  wall,  and  here 
he  was  quietly  making  a  sketch  and  taking  notes. 
1,  in  the  meantime,  was  shouting  myself  hoarse  in 
trying  to  get  him  back ;  for  not  only  were  the  rebels 
firing  at  him  from  the  walls,  but  I  saw  a  party  steal- 
ing round  to  cut  him  off."  Immediately  after  the 
capture  of  the  city.  Captain  Gordon  started  with 
Captain  Willes,*  of  the  Impdrieuse,  to  reconnoitre 
another  place,  and  after  some  delay  returned  on  the 
13th  to  Sung-kiong,  and  left  at  once  for  Cholin, 
General  Staveley,  who  commanded  the  forces,  having 
gone  to  Najow.  On  the  14th,  at  3  p.m.,  they  came 
upon  the  advanced  pickets  of  the  rebels,  who  bolted. 
"  On  going  through  the  village,  a  Chang-mow  (rebel 
leader)  came  out  of  a  house,  rubbing  his  eyes,  evi- 

*  Now  Vice- Admiral  Sir  George  Willes,  K.C.B. 
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dently  having  been  taking  a  siesta ;  he  was  horrified, 
and  bolted,  but  was  soon  caught,  and  the  sailors  had 
much  difficulty  in  saving  his  life  from  the  villagers, 
who  flew  upon  and  would  have  killed  him.  Poor 
man "  (Captain  Gordon  says),  "  he  had  such  a  nice 
costume  when  taken,  but  in  five  minutes  afterwards 
you  would  scarcely  have  known  him ;  all  his  finery, 
and  even  more,  had  been  taken  from  him."  The 
small  force  encamped  and  entrenched  themselves 
nine  hundred  yards  from  Cholin,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise and  anger  of  the  garrison.  "  They  came  down 
in  force  on  the  next  morning,  with  no  end  of  banners. 
Upon  the  principle  that  inquiring  minds  should  not 
be  baulked,  they  were  allowed  to  come  pretty  close ; 
but  then  the  poor  things  received  a  check,  and  the 
beautiful  silk  banners  were  furled  up  and  carried 
back  to  the  town. 

"  The  next  day  the  General  sent  us  word  to  come 
iback,  since  he  would  attack  Najow  first ;  but  as  there 
were  nearly  a  thousand  villagers  depending  upon  our 
protection  and  crowding  round  our  camp,  I  was  sent 
back  with  an  armed  party,  and  Captain  Willes  re- 
mained in  front  of  the  town.  I  went  back  by  a 
different  road,  and  came  on  the  General  four  miles 
from  Najow.  We  marched  on,  and  halted  near  the 
town,  which  was  reconnoitred  during  the  night,  and 
the  guns  placed  in  position  by  5  p.m.  On  the  17th 
we  opened  fire  at  seven,  and  attacked  the  place. 
Here  Admiral  Prot^t  was  killed  ;  he  was  among  five 
hundred  men,  and  was  the  only  one  struck.  The 
town  was  a  wretched  affair,  and  a  good  many  Chang- 
mows*  escaped.     These  Chang-mows  are  a  very 

*  Taipings. 
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funny  people ;  they  always  run  when  attacked  ;  they 
are  ruthlessly  cruel,  and  have  a  system  of  carrying 
off  small  boys  under  the  hope  of  training  them  up  as 
rebels.  We  always  found  swarms  of  these  boys  who 
had  been  taken  from  their  parents  (whom  the  rebels 
had  killed)  in  the  provinces.  I  saved  one  small 
creature  who  had  fallen  into  the  ditch  in  trying  to 
escape,  for  which  he  rewarded  me  by  destroying 
my  coat  with  his  muddy  paws  in  clinging  to  me.  I 
started,  soon  after  the  attack,  for  Cholin,  and  got 
there  on  the  i8th.  The  rebels  had  made  a  sortie 
since  my  departure,  and  had  got  into  a  pretty  mess. 
Willes  let  them  come  up,  and  then  advanced  on 
them;  over  sixty  were  killed  and  several  taken 
prisoners.  The  General  then  came  ;  we  got  our 
guns  in  position  during  the  night,  opened  fire  next 
morning,  and  assaulted  at  seven.  The  place  was 
miserable  and  poor.  The  Armstrong  guns,  which 
enfiladed  one  face,  did  great  execution." 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  Naitzean  and  Kahding 
had  been  taken,  and  so  the  country  for  thirty  miles 
round  Shanghai  had  been  cleared  of  rebels.  (See 
map  on  next  page.) 

In  December,  Captain  Gordon  was  fully  employed 
surveying  the  country  within  the  thirty  miles  area. 
He  says,  "  The  people  on  the  confines  are  suffering 
greatly,  and  dying  of  starvation  ;  this  state  of  affairs 
is  most  sad,  and  the  rebellion  ought  to  be  put  down. 
Words  cannot  express  the  horrors  these  people 
suffer  from  the  rebels,  or  the  utter  desert  they  have 
made  of  this  rich  province.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  of  non-intervention ;  and  I  am  not  particularly 
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sensitive,  nor  are  our  soldiers  generally  so ;  but  cer- 
tainly we  are  all  impressed  with  the  utter  misery  and 
wretchedness  of  these  poor  people."  The  end  of 
the  year  1862  finds  Captain  Gordon  promoted  to  a 
brevet  majority  for  services  performed  at  Pekin. 
1863.    The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  appoint- 


Object  to  be  attained,  *'  to  clear  country  for  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  round 
Shanghai "  (shown  by  dotted  line). 

First  expedition — capture  of  Naitzean  and  Kahding.  Second  expedition — 
capture  of  Singpo,  Najow,  and  Cholin. 

ment  of  Major  Gordon  to  the  command  of  the  "  Ever- 
Victorious  Army  "  have  been  so  fully  detailed,  that  it 
would  be  quite  superfluous  to  again  narrate  them.* 

♦  Sir  Charles  Staveley  (who  had  nominated  Major  Gordon  to 
the  command  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  force)  says :  "  It  is  not  true,  as 
has  been  stated,  that  Major  Gordon  declined  to  take  up  the  com- 
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It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  on  the  26th  of  March  he 
proceeded  to  Sung-kiong,  and  assumed  the  command. 

The  accompanying  rough  map  shows  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  Taipings  and  the  Imperialists  re- 
spectively, at  the  time  Major  Gordon  entered  the 
Chinese  service.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Impe- 
rialists held  no  country  outside  of  the  thirty-mile 
radius  round  Shanghai,  while  they  had  been  recently 
defeated  both  at  Taitsan  and  Fushan. 

At  this  time  a  number  of  rebels  who  had  returned 
to  their  allegiance  were  surrounded  by  the  Taipings 
at  Chanzu,  and  it  was  imperatively  necessary  they 
should  be  relieved  without  delay.  Accordingly, 
Major  Gordon  moved  by  the  Yang-tze-kiang  River, 
and  captured  Fushan,  which  had  long  been  a  nest 
of  pirates  as  well  as  a  dep6t  of  arms.  It  had  often 
been  contemplated  to  attack  it  by^  the  navy,  but, 
owing  to  its  being  so  far  inland  from  the  river,  it 
was  too  great  a  risk.  At  the  time  of  its  capture, 
several  ten-inch  shells  were  found  in  the  stockades, 
which  had  been  fired  by  our  gun-boats,  while  a  large 
cargo  boat,  with  O.  and  Co.  (Oliphant  and  Co.) upon  it, 
was  also  taken.  This  boat,  which  formed  one  of  four, 
had  been  captured  when  coming  down  from  Nankin, 
and  the  Europeans  on  board  had  all  been  murdered. 

Chanzu  was  a  large  city,  situated  some  twelve 
miles  from  Fushan,  upon  the  Muirhead  Hills — some 
seven  hundred  feet  high — which  rise  abruptly  from 
the  plain.     Its  wall  ran  partly  up  the  hill,  and  to 

mand  of  Ward's  force  until  the  survey  was  completed ;  the  delay 
was  caused  by  its  being  necessary  to  obtain  authority  for  his  being 
so  employed." 
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cover  the   city  against   an  attack   upon  that  side, 
there  was  a  strong  stone  fort  upon  the  apex. 

The  soldiers  had  lived  for  the  whole  siege  upon 
the  walls,  and  are  described  by  Major  Gordon  as 
a  fine  body  of  men,  and  well  clothed. 


Rebel  StocVmdes 
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The  above  sketch  shows  how  Major  Gordon 
advanced,  the  details  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Wilson's  work. 

The  force,  after  relieving  Chanzu,  returned  to 
Fushan  (and,  on  its  road,  met  a  party  of  Imperialists, 
carrying  twenty  or  thirty  mandarin  hats  to  their  new 
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adherents),  and  embarked  to  return  to  Sungkiong, 
which  Major  Gordon  reached  on  the  7th  of  April. 

Major  Gordon  had  now  time  to  consider  the 
plan  of  his  future  operations'.  He  saw  at  once 
that  the  town  of  Quinsan  was  the  key  to  the  whole 
position  east  of  Souchow,  and  determined  to  advance 
against  it ;  but,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  rebels 
at  Taitsan,  under  Tsah,  who  pretending  to  accept 
proposals  to  surrender,  when  a  portion  of  the  Impe- 
rialists had  entered,  shut  the  gates,  killed  Li  Hung 
Chang  s  brother,  and  captured  fifteen  hundred  men, 
of  whom  three  hundred  were  decapitated,  that  place 
had  to  be  first  occupied,  and  it  was  taken  by  storm 
on  the  I  St  of  May.  Full  details  of  its  capture,  and 
the  results  that  followed,  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  of  the  occupation  of  Quinsan  ; 
but  the  latter  event  is  so  interesting,  and  shows  so 
much  strategical  skill,  that  it  will  bear  repeating,  in 
Major  Gordon's  own  words. 

"  The  force  arrived  at  their  old  camping-ground, 
near  the  east  gate  of  Quinsan,  on  the  evening  of 
the  27th  of  May.  General  Ching,  the  Imperialist 
General,  had  established  some  five  or  six  very  strong 
stockades  at  this  place,  and,  thanks  to  the  steamer 
Hysofiy  had  been  enabled  to  hold  them  against  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  rebels,  who  now  desisting 
from  direct  assaults,  contented  themselves  with 
establishing  a  line  of  stockades  on  his  right  flank,  so 
as  to  prevent  him  turning  on  the  city  or  to  the  north, 
neither  of  which,  however.  General  Ching  had  any 
intention  of  doing.  He  considered  himself  lucky  to 
be  able  to  hold  his  stockades.      The  line  of  rebel 
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Stockades  were  not  more  than  eight  hundred  yards 
from  his  position.* 

"  The  force  encamped  near  the  stockades,  and  at 
daybreak  (28th  of  May),  the  4th  and  5th  Regi- 
ments, with  the  field-artillery,  moved  to  attack  them. 
The  right  stockade  was  attacked  in  front,  and  its 
right  flank  turned ;  on  seeing  which,  the  rebels 
retreated.  They  were  in  large  force,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  numerous  bridges  they  had  con- 
structed in  their  rear,  they  would  have  suffered 
much,  as  the  pursuit  was  pressed  beyond  the  north 
gate,  close  up  to  a  stockade  they  held  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  city.  Captain  Clayton,  99th 
Regiment,  a  very  gallant  officer,  who  had  gained 
the  good  will  and  admiration  of  every  one  of  the 
force,  was  unfortunately  wounded  in  the  attack,  and 
died  some  months  afterwards  of  his  wounds.  Our 
loss  was  two  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 

"  General  Ching  was  now  most  anxious  to  get 
me  to  attack  the  east  gate  on  the  following  day. 
His  object  was,  that  he  had  written  to  the  Futai, 
who  had  sent  on  to  Pekin  to  say  that  he  had  his 
stockades  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  merely 
wanted  a  boat  to  get  into  the  city.  This  he  showed 
by  a  plan.  The  east  gate  looked,  if  possible,  more 
unpromising  than  it  did  before,  and   I  declined  to 

*  In  the  attack  and  defence  of  walled  cities,  the  Chinese  erect 
stockades,  and  make  their  approaches  by  their  aid,  until  the 
defenders'  stockades  having  been  overcome,  they  arrive  at  the 
walls  or  ditch  of  the  besieged  city. 

This  mode  of  warfare  puts  one  much  in  mind  of  the  tactics 
pursued  by  the  Romans,  especially  those  detailed  by  Josephus. — 
H.  W.  G. 
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attack  it  without  reconnoitring  the  other  side  of  the 
city.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  (29th  of  May),  I 
went  in  the  Hyson,  with  Generals  Ching  and  Li 
Hung  Chang,  to  reconnoitre  the  west  side,  and,  after 
three  hours'  steaming,  came  within  one  thousand 
yards  of  the  main  canal,  which  runs  from  the  west 
gate  of  Quinsan  to  Souchow.  At  the  junction  of 
the  creek  we  came  up  with  this  main  canal  at  the 
village  of  Chunye.  This  place  is  eight  miles  from 
Quinsan  and  twelve  from  Souchow.  The  only 
road  between  these  two  places  runs  along  the  bank 
of  the  creek.  The  rebels  had  here,  on  its  bank, 
two  stockades,  of  no  great  strength,  and  about 
five  hundred  yards  inland  they  had,  near  the  village 
of  Chunye,  a  very  strong  stone  fort.  About  one 
thousand  yards  from  the  stockades,  the  creek  was 
staked  across.  At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  large 
numbers  of  troops  were  passing  towards  and  from 
Souchow,  with  horsemen,  etc.  We  opened  fire  on 
them  and  on  their  boats.  The  rebels  seemed  per- 
fectly amazed  at  seeing  us,  and  were  ready  for  a  run. 
General  Ching  was  as  sulky  as  a  bear  when  he  was 
informed  that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  take  these 
stockades  the  next  day,  and  to  attack  on  this  side  of 
the  city. 

"The  steamer  took  us  back  that  day,  and  at  dawn 
(30th  of  May),  the  4th  Regiment,  350  strong,  with 
field-artillery,  all  in  boats,  and  Hyson,  accompanied 
by  some  fifty  Imperial  gun-boats,  started  for  Chunye. 
The  Imperial  gun-boats  had  started  some  hours 
previous,  but  had  contented  themselves  with  halting 
some  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  stockades.     The 
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whole  flotilla,  some  eighty  boats,  with  their  large 
white  sails,  and  decorated  with  the  usual  amount 
of  various-coloured  flags,  with  the  Hyson  in  the 
middle,  presented  a  very  picturesque  sight,  and  must 
have  made  the  garrison  of  Quinsan  feel  uncomfort- 
able, as  they  could  see  the  smallest  move  from  the 
high  hill  inside  the  city,  and  knew,  of  course,  more 
than  we  did,  of  the  importance  of  the  stockades 
about  to  be  attacked. 

"  At  noon,  we  came  up  to  the  stakes  before 
alluded  to,  and  landed  the  infantry.  The  Imperial 
gun-boats,  now  very  brave,  pulled  up  the  stakes, 
and  a  general  advance  with  the  steamer  and  troops 
was  made.  The  rebels  stood  for  a  minute^,  and 
then  vacated  the  stockades  and  ran.  The  Hyson 
steamed  up  and  entered  the  main  canal,  and  the 
rebels,  who  were  in  great  force,  split  to  the  right, 
going  to  Quinsan,  and  to  the  left,  going  to  Souchow. 
The  4th  Regiment  was  ordered  to  pursue  them  to 
the  right,  towards  Quinsan,  and  the  Hyson  went  off 
to  the  left,  towards  Souchow,  the  Imperialists  re- 
maining quiescent.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
the  reason  of  the  rebels  defending  these  stockades 
so  badly  was  on  account  of  the  ill-feeling  between 
the  chiefs  in  charge  of  Quinsan  and  Chunye,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  former  to  afford  rice  to  the 
garrison  of  the  latter. 

'•The  Hyson  now  steamed  up  towards  Souchow 
at  a  slow  pace,  owing  to  the  innumerable  boats  that 
crowded  the  creek,  and  which,  vacated  by  their 
owners,  were  drifting  about,  with  their  sails  up,  in 
every  direction.     The  rebels  were  in  clusters  along 
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the  bank,  marching  in  an  orderly  way  towards 
Souchow.  The  Hyson  opened  fire  on  them  and 
hurried  their  progress,  and,  hanging  on  their  rear, 
kept  up  a  steady  fire  till  they  reached  Ta  Edin, 
where  a  large  arch  bridge  spanned  the  creek,  and 
where  the  rebels  had  constructed  a  splendid  stone 
fort.  Another  large  road,  leading  from  the  south, 
joined  the  Souchow  road  at  this  bridge,  which  was 
high  enough  to  admit  of  the  Hyson  passing  through 
with  her  funnel  up.  We  expected  that  the  rebels 
would  make  a  stand  here ;  but  they  merely  fired 
one  shot,  which  was  answered  by  a  shell  from  the 
Hysony  which  went  into  the  embrasure,  and  the 
rebels  continued  their  flight.  The  Hyson  passed 
under  the  bridge,  below  all  the  loopholes  of  the 
fort,  while  the  rebels,  in  their  flight,  were  passing 
over  the  bridge  on  to  the  Souchow  road,  and  were 
running  through  the  fort  in  their  flight.  It  became 
rather  hazardous  to  pass  this  fort  and  leave  it  un- 
occupied, with  the  number  of  armed  rebels  who 
were  between  Chunye  and  Ta  Edin,  and  who  had 
been  passed  by  the  steamer,  or  else  had  laid  down 
till  she  passed.  The  Hyson,  moreover,  had  no  force 
on  board  of  any  importance.  There  were  with  me 
five  or  six  Europeans,  and  some  thirty  Chinamen 
gunners,  etc.  However,  some  six  landed  and  held 
the  fort  somehow,  till  some  Imperialists  came  up, 
while  the  Hyson  pushed  on  towards  Souchow. 

"The  Hyson  continued  the  pursuit,  threading 
her  way  through  the  boats  of  all  descriptions  which 
crowded  the  creek,  and  harassing  the  rear  of  the 
rebel  columns,  which  extended  along  the  road  for 
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over  a  mile,  and  which  was  continually  being  fed 
from  the  country  as  it  proceeded.  About  two  miles 
from  Ta  Edin,  another  stone  fort  was  passed  without 
a  shot  being  fired ;  this  was  Siaon  Edin.  Every- 
thing was  left  in  the  forts  by  the  rebels.  Soon 
after  passing  this  place  the  steamer  headed  some 
four  hundred  rebels,  and  her  captain  (Davidson)  ran 
her  into  the  bank,  and  took  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them  prisoners  on  board  the  Hyson — rather  a  risk, 
considering  the  crew  of  that  vessel  and  her  size. 
Soon  after  this,  four  horsemen  were  descried,  riding 
at  full  speed  about  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  steamer, 
which  was  continuing  on  her  way  to  Souchow. 
They  came  up,  passed  the  steamer  amid  a  storm 
of  bullets,  and  joined  the  rebel  column.  One  of 
them  was  struck  off  his  horse ;  but  the  others  coolly 
waited  for  him,  and  one  of  them  stopped  and  took 
him  up  behind  him.  They  deserved  to  get  off. 
About  three  miles  further  on,  another  stockade  of 
stone  was  passed  at  a  broken  bridge  called  Waiquai- 
dong,  and  the  pursuit  was  carried  on  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Souchow,  where  a  large 
bridge  spans  the  creek.  It  was  now  getting  late 
(6  p.m.),  and  we  did  not  know  if  the  rebels  in  our 
rear  might  not  have  occupied  the  stockades  at 
Waiquaidong,  Siaon  Edin,  and  Ta  Edin,  in  which 
case  we  should  have  had  to  find  another  route  back, 
which,  in  our  ignorance,  we  did  not  know  was 
practicable ;  we  also  knew  that  there  were  large 
numbers  of  rebels  to  be  passed  along  the  road  back. 
On  our  way  back  we  met  crowds  of  villagers,  who 
burnt  at  our  suggestion  the  houses  in  the  forts  at 
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Waiquaidong  and  Siaon  Edin,  and  took  the  boats 
that  were  in  the  creek. 

"  We  met  many  boats  that  had  appeared  deserted 
on  our  passing  up,  sailing  merrily  towards  Souchow  ; 
but  who,  when  they  saw  the  red  and  green  of  the 
steamer,  and  heard  her  whistle,  immediately  ran 
into  the  bank,  and  were  deserted.  Just  before 
Siaon  Edin  was  reached,  we  came  on  a  large  body 
of  rebels,  who  opened  a  sharp  fire  of  rifles  on  us, 
striking  the  gun  twice ;  they  had  got  under  cover 
of  a  bridge,  which,  however,  after  a  short  delay, 
we  managed  to  enfilade  with  a  charge  of  grape, 
and  'thus  cleared  them  out.  We  then  steamed  into 
the  bank,  and  took  in  more  prisoners.  Four  chiefs, 
one  a  Wang,  galloped  past  on  horseback,  -and 
although  not  two  yards  from  the  steamer,  they  got 
away.  The  Wang  got  shoved  into  the  water,  and 
lost  his  pony.  A  party  of  rebels  were  encamped 
in  Siaon  Edin,  not  dreaming  of  any  further  annoy- 
ance for  that  night,  and  were  accordingly  astonished 
to  hear  the  steamer's  whistle,  and  rushed  out  in 
amazement  to  meet  a  shell  at  the  entrance,  which 
killed  two  of  them.  The  steamer  now  pushed  on 
to  Ta  Edin,  and  found  it  unoccupied  ;  while  waiting 
there  to  collect  some  of  the  prisoners,  about  two 
hundred  rebels  came  so  suddenly  on  the  steamer, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  whistle  to  keep  them  off 
till  the  gun  could  be  got  ready. 

"  It  was  now  10.30  p.m.,  and  the  night  was  not 
very  clear;  at  this  moment  the  most  tremendous 
firing  and  cheering  was  heard  from  Chunye,  and 
hurried  our  progress  to  that  place.     Just  before  we 
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reached  it,  a  gun-boat  disarranged  the  rudder,  and 
then  we  were  dodging  about  from  side  to  side  for 
some  ten  minutes,  the  firing  and  the  cheering  going 
on  as  before.     At  last  we  got  up  to  the  junction 
of  the  creek  we  had  come  up  in  the  morning  and 
the  main  creek ;  and  steaming  through  the  Imperial 
and  other  boats,  we  came  on  the  scene  of  action. 
The  Imperial  gun-boats  were  drawn  up  in  line  on 
the  other  side  of  the  creek  to  the  road,  and  were 
firing  as  fast  as  they  could.     The  stone  fort  at  the 
village  was  sparkling   with   musketry,  from   which 
at    times    the    most    astounding    yells    burst    out. 
The   Hyson   blew   her  whistle,   and   was   received 
with  deafening  cheers   from  the  gun-boats,  which 
were  on  the  eve  of  bolting  (some  had  already  left) ; 
she  steamed   up  the  creek   towards  Quinsan,  and 
at   the  distance  of  two  hundred   yards  we  saw  a 
confused   mass   near  a  high   bridge.      It  was  too 
dark  to  distingiiish  very  clearly  ;  but  on  the  steamer 
blowing  the  whistle,  the  mass  wavered,  yelled,  and 
turned    back  :    it    was    the    garrison    of    Quinsan 
attempting  to  escape  to  Souchow — some  seven  to 
eight  thousand  men.     Matters  were  in  too  critical 
a  state  to  hesitate,  as  the  mass  of  the  rebels,  goaded 
into  desperation,  would  have  swept  our  small  force 
awav-     We  were  therefore  forced  to  fire  into  them, 
and  pursue  them  towards  Quinsan,  firing,  however, 
ver\*  rarelv.  and  onlv  when  the    rebels  looked  as 
if  thev  would  make  a  stand.     The  steamer  went 
up  to  alxnit  a  mile  from  Quinsan,  and  then  returned. 
So\*cral    ofnoers   landed,   and   took  chari:ne   of  the 
prisonerss  who  were  extended  along  the  tank,  and 
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at  4  a.m.  {31st  of  May)  everything  was  quiet;  the 
Hyson  had  fired  some  eighty  or  ninety  rounds 
during  the  day  and  night,  and  although  humanity 
might  have  desired  a  smaller  destruction,  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  inflict  such  a  blow  on 
the  garrison  of  Souchow  as  would  cause  them  not 
to  risk  another  such  engagement,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  live  in  peace  during  the  summer,  which  it 
indeed  did,  for  the  rebels  never  came  on  this  road 
again.  Their  loss  must  have  been  some  three 
to  four  thousand  men  killed,  drowned,  and  taken 
prisoners.  We  took  eight  hundred,  most  of  whom 
entered  our  ranks;  they  lost  all  their  arms,  and 
a  very  large  number  of  boats.  The .  history  of 
this  disastrous  defeat  lay  in  their  neglect  of  having 
a  good  road  of  communication  to  Souchow;  the 
road  which  then  existed  ran  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  canal,  and  crossed  wide  creeks  by  high, 
narrow  bridges,  where  only  one  man  could  go 
abreast,  and  over  which  no  other  bridge  existed. 
This  road  ran  along  a  mere  strip  of  land,  from  one- 
half  to  one  and  a  half  miles  wide ;  this  strip  being 
bounded  by  the  Yansingho  Lake  to  the  north,  the 
main  creek  to  the  south.  The  Yansingho  Lake, 
ten  miles  wide,  prevented  any  divergence  in  that 
direction,  where,  even  had  it  been  possible,  they 
would  have  encountered  the  hostility  of  the  vil- 
lagers, who  rose  in  mass  against  the  fugitives. 
The  roads  at  parts  consisted  of  a  three-feet  bank 
for  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  having 
the  main  creek  on  one  side,  and  a  sort  of  lake  on 
the  other. 
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''  The  fugitives  in  their  boats  pushed  one  another 
into  the  water,  and  this  made  the  causeway  slippery, 
and  added  to  the  difficulties  of  passage.  A  Chinese 
at  any  time  is  not  a  fast  walker,  and,  what  with  the 
rains  of  the  previous  day,  the  progress  the  fugitives 
made  can  be  imagined.  There  were  many  chiefs 
killed,  among  whom  was  Moh  Wang  s  brother. 

"At  5  a.m.,  on  the  31st  May,  the  troops  at 
Chunye,  and  the  Hyson  moved  towards  Quinsan, 
and  found  the  remainder  of  the  force,  who  had  been 
left  at  the  east  gate,  already  in  the  city.  They  had 
heard  of  the  evacuation  from  some  men  who  had 
run  out  during  the  night. 

"  The  possession  of  Quinsan  was  of  immense 
importance  in  a  strategical  point  of  view.  The  cir- 
cumference of  its  walls  is  some  five  miles ;  but  they 
are  very  inferior.  Its  ditch  is  over  forty  yards  wide, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  creeks  around  it  would 
prove  very  difficult  to  take.  The  high  hill  enclosed 
within  its  walls  would  enable  the  slightest  move  to 
be  seen,  and  if  two  or  three  guns  were  placed  on  the 
spurs  of  this  hill,  it  would  form  a  very  formidable 
citadel.  The  rebels  did  not  know  its  importance  till 
they  lost  it.  It  is  the  key  to  Souchow,  and  a  force 
located  there  would,  with  two  steamers,  quite  prevent 
any  attack  or  advance  being  made  on  Sungkiong  or 
Taitsan.  A  steamer  communication  exists  between 
it  and  Chanzu,  and  there  are  several  routes  by  which 
a  force  might  be  brought  down  on  the  line  of  com- 
munication of  any  rebel  troops  advancing  on 
Sungkiong  from  Souchow.  No  place  could  have 
suited   the   requirements   of  the   force  better  than 
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Quinsan,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  it  to  hold 
such  a  large  district  safe  from  the  rebel  inroads. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Quinsan  is  the  most 
important,  both  for  defence  and  for  attack,  of  any  of 
the  cities  hitherto  taken." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Negotiations  with  the  rebels — Description  of  the  force — Partial 
investment  of  Souchow — Suggestion  that  Major  Gordon  should 
have  a  direct  commission  from  Pekin — Leeku  and  Wanti  taken, 
and  Souchow  completely  invested — And  captured — Death  of  the 
Wangs — The  defence  of  the  Futai — The  sword  of  Chung  Wang — 
His  death — Reward  offered  by  the  Emperor  refused — Force  in- 
active at  Quinsan — Letter  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce. 

Major  Gordon  having  secured  Quinsan,  turned  his 
attention  to  future  operations.  On  the  29th  of  June, 
he  says,  "The  rebels  remain  very  quiet,  and  we 
are  engaged  in  organizing  another  attack  upon  them. 
I  have,  however,  sent  a  letter  to  the  rebel  chiefs, 
offering  my  good  offices  towards  any  arrangements 
they  might  be  inclined  to  enter  into  with  the 
Imperialists,  by  which  more  fighting  might  be 
avoided,  stating  that  although  the  fortune  of  war 
has  gone  against  them,  yet  they  still  command 
enough  power  to  obtain  good  terms  ;  and  that  after 
a  time,  they  will  not  be  so  situated,  and  the 
Imperialists,  seeing  their  advantages,  may  not  be 
disposed  to  treat  with  them.  I  have  received  no 
answer  as  yet,  but  understand  there  are  many  rebel 
chiefs  willing  to  come  to  terms,  if  they  could  obtain 
any  guarantee  of  safety.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
have  as  little  fighting  as  possible,  and  shall  do  my 
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best  to  bring  about  a  pacific  solution  of  the  question. 
The  rebels  are  working  hard  upon  the  defences  of 
Souchow,  a  place  I  have  no  idea  of  attacking.  I 
hope  (D.V.)  to  cut  off  both  the  main  roads,  and  to 
isolate  the  town  by  so  doing.  This  would  make  it 
only  a  matter  of  time  as  to  its  fall.  With  the  small 
force  one  has  at  one's  command,  I  am  not  at  all 
anxious  to  pit  myself  against  a  town  garrisoned  by 
seven,  or  even  ten  times  our  numbers,  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  I  think  by  the  capture  of  Wo-kong  and 
of  Wusieh,  towns  upon  the  Grand  Canal,  south  and 
north  of  Souchow,  we  ought  to  render  that  town 
so  uncomfortable  as  to  cause  its  surrender.  The 
people  are  getting  in  their  crops,  and  are  glad 
to  have  us  here.  It  is  a  magnificent  country, 
intersected  by  large  wide  canals,  opening  out  at  in- 
tervals into  lakes.  I  have  now  some  two  thousand 
five  hundred  infantry,  and  six  hundred  artillery, 
as  well  as  three  small  steamers,  and  twenty-four 
Chinese  gun-boats.  In  spite  of  what  you  may 
think  about  my  saying  so,  I  am  really  the  only  stay 
of  the  force,  and  on  my  life  hangs  its  existence ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  now  the  English  garrison  at 
Shanghai  is  so  reduced,  there  is  nothing  but  this 
force  to  keep  the  rebels  out  of  the  thirty  miles 
radius.  However,  thank  God,  I  am  well  and  not 
downhearted,  although  I  feel  very  anxious  at 
times.  I  now  occupy  a  most  commanding  position 
with  respect  to  the  rebels,  being  able  to  attack  them 
along  a  very  wide  front ;  but  then  they  have  fifty 
thousand  men  in  Souchow,  and  I  have  but  three 
thousand,   of  which    I    should   have   to   leave   one 
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thousand  to  garrison  this  place  if  I  go  out  I  have 
had  to  see  to  the  daily  issue  of  rations  to  the  troops, 
and  am  even  now  obliged  to  look  to  every  minutia 
of  artillery.  All  my  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments resigned  the  night  before  we  were  to  start 
for  Quinsan,  because  I  did  not  give  them  higher 
rank  and  pay ;  but  I  did  not  care,  and  although  the 
men  refused  to  move,  yet  I  made  them  go,  and  left 
the  discontented  majors  behind ;  they  then  came 
and  begged  for  mercy,  which  I  did  not  grant.  I 
can  say  now  that  both  officers  and  men,  although 
ragged,  and  perhaps  slightly  disreputable,  are  in 
capital  order  and  well-disposed.  You  can  see  by 
the  map  how  hemmed  in  the  rebels  are.  They  are  • 
much  better  armed  than  they  were  last  year ;  they 
have  even  Deane  and  Adams's  revolvers,  and  heaps 
of  muskets,  but  no  field  artillery.  I  used  rockets 
against  them,  which  they  did  not  like  at  all ;  the 
prisoners  said  they  used  to  go  about  holding  their 
noses,  as  they  thought  the  smoke  would  poison  them. 
It  is  quite  a  different  affair  fighting  them  with 
Chinese  troops.  The  rebels  do  not  hesitate  to  attack 
at  night,  which  is  always  irritating  with  any  troops. 
The  rebels  are  afraid  to  come  out  of  Souchow  for 
fear  of  their  men  deserting,  which  they  would  do, 
as  they  know  we  did  not  kill  any  of  the  prisoners 
we  took.  I  have  some  of  the  latter  in  my  body- 
guard ;  they  went  to  fight  their  old  friends  about  a 
week  after  they  joined  me,  and  did  pretty  well. 
The  great  thing  in  taking  stockades  from  the 
rebels,  is  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  the  chances 
are  they  will  go  without  trouble;  but  attack  them 
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in  front,  and  leave  their  rear  open,  and  they  will 
fight  most  desperately." 

The  story  of  Burgevine's  treachery  and  of  the 
capture  of  Kahpoo  and  Wo-kong  has  already  been 
written  by  others.     The  accompanying  map  shows 
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how  matters  stood  at  this  time  (24th  August).  It 
will  be  seen  that  Souchow  is  closely  invested  on  the 
east  and  south — while  the  Taiho  Lake  cuts  off  all 
communication  with  the  west. 

Shortly  after  this  (September),   Major  Gordon 
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moved  the  Quinsan  force  to  Waiquaidong,  the  more 
closely  to  invest  Souchow  on  the  east,  while  the 
capture  of  Patachiau  closed  all  communication  from 
the  south,  and  allowed  of  the  entry  of  two  of  Major 
Gordon  s  steamers  and  the  gun-boits  into  the  Taiho 
Lake. 

About  this  time  more  than  one  person  of  high 
position  in  China  suggested  that  Major  Gordon 
should  demand  an  independent  commission  from 
Pekin,  and  made  use  of  strong  arguments  in  favour 
of  such  a  course.  One  of  these  correspondents 
says :  "  Of  course,  the  Futai  is  very  happy  to  find 
place  after  place  fall  before  you;  but  you  may  be 
sure  he'll  take  most  of  the  credit  to  himself.  •  .  . 
Therefore,  you  ought  to  be  appointed  from  head- 
quarters. In  the  Futai's  employ,  notwithstanding 
your  commission  under  imperial  edict,  you  stand  on 
unsafe  ground."  He  adds  that,  although  the  Futai 
speaks  and  writes  well  of  Major  Gordon,  yet  "he 
looks  upon  you  as  a  temporary  evil,  necessary,  per- 
haps, under  the  circumstances,  but  to  be  got  rid  of 
as  soon  as  things  change." 

Gordon  did  not  act  upon  this  advice;  he  pursued 
his  own  course,  as  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  dictated  to  him.  His  mode  of  action 
was  to  capture  town  after  town,  which  towns  were 
then  occupied  by  the  Imperialists.  Accordingly, 
as  described  by  Wilson,  the  town  of  Leeku  was 
occupied  on  the  ist  of  November,  and  Wanti  on  the 
nth,  after  severe  engagements.  These  places  having 
fallen,  and  the  steamers  and  gun-boats  being  on  the 
lake,  Souchow  was  now  invested  upon  all  sides,  as 
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may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  sketch,  and  the  time  of 
its  capture  resolved  itself  into  a  matter  of  days. 
The  details  of  the  several  attacks  upon  Souchow, 


and  its  surrender  on  the  4th  of  December,  are  all 


a  ate  war    or    Souohow. 
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recorded  in  history,  but  pages  upon  pages  of  un- 
published matter  in  Major  Gordon  s  handwriting  still 
remain.  Wilson  does  not  consider  the  Futai  so 
much  to  blame  as  Gordon  and  others  at  that  time 
did.  He  says :  "On  first  view,  his  (the  Futai's) 
conduct  appears  inexcusable,  and  he  is  specially  to 
be  reprobated  for  the  use  he  seems  to  have  made  of 
Major  Gordon  in  inducing  the  chiefs  to  surrender,  as 
also  for  the  great  danger  to  which  he  exposed  that 
officer ;  but  his  action  in  the  matter  was  not  so  bad 
as  at  first  appeared,  and  can  be  palliated,  if  not 
entirely  excused.  Three  vindications  of  the  Futai 
have  been  put  forward;  one  by  himself,  one  by 
Prince  Kung,  and  the  third  by  a  body  of  Chinese. 
According  to  this  side  of  the  question,  the  Taiping 
chiefs  surrendered  on  the  simple  condition  that  their 
lives  would  be  spared  ;  but  when  they  came  out  they 
had  not  shaved*  their  heads,  they  still  had  their 
arms,  and  *  their  general  bearing  was  marked  with 
extreme  ferocity,'  being  rather  that  of  men  who  had 
terms  to  dictate  rather  than  of  penitent  insurgents. 
They  insisted  upon  keeping  their  soldiers,"  etc.  In 
fact.  Prince  Kung  says,  "  If  the  Wangs  had  not 
been  promptly  beheaded,  the  Imperial  forces  in  the 
city  would  have  been  slaughtered  to  a  man." 

It  is  not  the  fact,  as  stated  by  many  writers,  that 
Major  Gordon  sought  the  Futai  with  the  intention 
of  shooting  him.  It  is  a  complete  misrepresentation 
to  say  he  did  so.  It  is  true  he  endeavoured  unsuc- 
cessfully to  have  an  explanation  with  Li  Futai,  but 
not  of  the  nature  asserted. 

*  See  note  at  p.  93 ;  see  also  p.  88. 
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At  this  time  Major  Gordon  became  possessed  of 
the  sword  of  Chung  Wang,  or,  as  he  was  styled,  the 
Faithful  King.  This  sword  was  presented  to  Chung 
Wang,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Taipings, 
and  second  dignitary  of  their  state,  by  the  Tai- 
ping  Emperor.  It  signified  to  the  Taipings  rfiat 
he,  Chung  Wang,  was  authorized  to  execute  sum- 
mary justice  on  any  person  whatever  in  the  Taiping 
state,  without  reference  to  their  Emperor,  Tien 
Wang.  The  presentation  of  swords,  emblematical 
of  the  receiver  s  authority,  by  the  Emperor  of  China 
to  high  mandarins,  on  their  proceeding  upon  impor- 
tant missions,  is  of  old  standing,  and  the  custom  was 
copied  by  the  mock  Emperor,  Tien  Wang. 

The  sword,  as  Gordon  says,  was  left  by  Chung 
Wang  to  Tze  Wang,  after  his  retreat  from  Sou- 
chow,  to  hold  as  his  locum  tenens  while  he  went 
back  to  the  rebel  capital,  Nankin  ;  and  with  it  he 
delegated  his  supreme  power. 

Tze  Wang  was,  however,  unfortunate.  He  went 
against  the  disciplined  Chinese  with  part  of  his 
forces,  and  his  second  in  command  gave  over  the  city 
Tze  usually  resided  in,  shutting  the  gates  upon  him. 
His  palace  was  also  pillaged,  and  the  sword  was 
found  among  his  property.  The  sword  was  usually 
carried  by  an  orderly  behind  Chung  Wang,  covered 
with  a  yellow  silk  case  embroidered  with  dragons. 

Major  Gordon  says,  "  Chung  Wang  was  taken 
prisoner  on  the  i8th  of  July,  1864,  at  the  fall  of 
Nankin,  and,  after  writing  his  life.*  was  executed  in 

*  Chung  Wang  asked  that  his  execution  might  be  delayed  until 
he  had  done  this. 
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September.  He  was  the  bravest,  most  talented,  and 
enterprising  leader  the  rebels  had.  He  had  been  in 
more  engagements  than  any  other  rebel  leader,  and 
could  always  be  distinguished.  His  presence  with 
the  Taipings  was  equal  to  a  reinforcement  of  five 
thousand  men,  and  was  always  felt  by  the  superior 
way  in  which  the  rebels  resisted.  He  was  the  only 
rebel  chief  whose  death  was  to  be  regretted ;  the 
others,  his  followers,  were  a  ruthless  set  of  bandit 
chiefs." 

Major  Gordon  presented  this  sword  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

After  the  fall  of  Souchow,  Gordon  retired  with 
his  force  to  Quinsan,  disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Wangs. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing decree  of  the  14th  of  December,  1863,  from 
the  Inner  Council  of  the  Emperor,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  banners  and  money  : — 

Imperial  Decree  with  reference  to  the  Services 

of  Major  Gordon. 

"Li  memorializes  announcing  that  having  led 
his  forces  to  the  attack  of  Souchow,  he  has  retaken 
the  city.  The  perusal  of  his  report  has  afforded 
Us  joy  and  satisfaction  indeed ! 

"  Gordon,  as  a  Tsung  Ping  *  of  the  province  of 
Kiangsoo,  in  command  of  his  auxiliary  force,  has 
displayed  thorough  strategy  and  skill,  and  has  put 
forth  most  distinguished  exertions, 

*  General  of  Division. 
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"  We  ordain  that  a  medal  of  distinction  of  the 
highest  class  be  conferred  upon  him,  and  further 
that  he  receives  a  donation  of  ten  thousand  taels, 
in  token  of  our  approbation.     Respect  this  1 " 

On  the  same  day  the  following  private  decree 
was  issued : — 

"  Li  is  enjoined  to  communicate  Our  decree  of 
approval  and  praise  to  Gordon  for  the  great  bravery 
and  exertions  (which  attended)  the  recapture  of 
Souchow.  The  donation  of  ten  thousand  taels  is 
to  be  provided  and  sent  to  him  by  Li.  Foreign 
nations  already  possess  orders  of  merit  under  the 
name  of  '  stars ; '  let,  therefore,  the  decoration  of  the 
first  class,  which  we  have  conferred  upon  Gordon, 
be  arranged  in  accordance  with  this  system.  Re- 
spect this ! " 

"  2nd  year,  loth  month,  26th  day. 

"Tong  Sue,  the  Chanzu  Futai,  reports  Impe- 
rialists have  taken  back  Souchow,  nth  moon,  4th 
day.  Prince  Kung,  by  the  Emperor's  orders,  that 
the  Chanzu  Futai,  Li-hung-chang,  reports  having 
taken  back  Souchow.  Emperor  was  very  much 
pleased.  General  *  Gordon,  commanding  the  force, 
cannot  get  too  much  praise.  He  behaved  very  gal- 
lantly. The  Emperor,  in  consideration  of  his  services, 
has  given  him  a  very  high  order,  and  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  taels,  which  the  Futai  is  to  pay." 

Answer. 

"  Major  Gordon  receives  the  approbation  of  H  is 
Majesty  the  Emperor  with  every  gratification,  but 

*  The  Chinese  always  called  him  General. 
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regrets  most  sincerely  that  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances which  occurred  since  the  capture  of  Souchow, 
he  is  unable  to  receive  any  mark  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor's  recognition,  and  therefore  respectfully 
begs  His  Majesty  to  receive  his  thanks  for  his 
intended  kindness,  and  to  allow  him  to  decline  the 
same. 

"(Signed)        C  G.  Gordon, 

"  Major  Commanding. 
'*  I  St  January,  1864." 

Major  Gordon  went  down  to  meet  Pow,  the 
mandarin  who  was  entrusted  with  the  presentation. 
He  met  the  procession  at  the  west  gate,  carrying  the 
ten  thousand  taels  in  open  boxes,  upon  which  Sycee 
choes  were  laid  on  red  cloth ;  also  four  small  flags, 
of  which  the  Futai  had  sent  two,  and  Wang-tetai,  a 
mandarin  who  had  known  Major  Gordon  since 
Fushan,  and  who  commanded  all  the  gun-boats  in 
the  province,  of  which  he  was  admiral,  also  sent  two. 
Major  Gordon  made  the  procession  turn  about  and 
take  the  whole  lot  out  again,  and  then  returned 
to  his  house. 

Pow  brought  the  Emperor  s  letter,  on  yellow  silk, 
to  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  on  which  were  two 
lighted  candles. 

He  gave  Major  Gordon  the  decree,  and  Major 
Gordon  wrote  his  answer  as  above  upon  the  back  of 
the  translation  that  accompanied  it.  Major  Gordon 
accepted  Wang-tetai  s  flags,  as  this  mandarin  was 
not  engaged  at  Souchow,  but  he  sent  back  those 
presented  by  the  Futai. 
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1864.  The  beginning  of  the  year  found  Major 
Gordon  inactive.  The  Imperialists  held  the  towns 
and  positions  that  had  been  captured  by  the  "  Ever- 
Victorious  Army,"  but  they  attempted  no  forward 
movement.  Major  Gordon  having  considered  the 
object  the  British  Government  had  in  view,  when 
he  was  allowed  to  serve  the  Imperialists — namely, 
that  of  protecting  Shanghai  and  the  fertile  province 
in  which  it  was  situated  from  the  rebels — informed 
our  Minister  at  Pekin,  Sir  F.  Bruce,  of  his  inten- 
tion, of  again  taking  the  field,  stating  his  reasons  for 
doing  so;  and  he  received,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
a  reply,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  My  concurrence  in  the  step  you  have  taken  is 
founded  in  no  small  measure  on  my  knowledge  of 
the  high  motives  which  have  guided  you  while  in 
command  of  the  Chinese  forces,  and  the  disinterested 
conduct  you  have  observed  in  pecuniary  questions, 
and  of  the  influence  in  favour  of  humanity  you 
exercised  in  rescuing  Burgevine.  I  am  aware  of 
the  perseverance  with  which,  in  the  face  of  serious 
obstacles  and  much  discouragement,  you  have 
steadily  pursued  the  pacification  of  the  province  of 
Kiangsoo,  in  relieving  it  from  being  the  battlefield 
of  insurrection,  and  in  restoring  to  its  suffering  in- 
habitants the  enjoyment  of  their  homes.  It  would 
be  a  serious  calamity  and  addition  to  our  embarrass- 
ments in  China  were  you  compelled  to  leave  your 
work  incomplete,  and  were  a  sudden  dissolution  or 
dispersion  of  the  Chinese  force  to  lead  to  the 
recurrence  of  that  state  of  danger  and  anxiety  from 
which,   during   the   last   two   years,    Shanghai   has 
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suffered.  I  approve  of  your  not  awaiting  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  Futai's  proceedings  at  Sou- 
chow,  provided  you  take  care  your  efforts  in  favour 
of  humanity  are  not  in  future  defeated  by  the 
Chinese  authorities." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Position  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1864— Plan  of 
operations — Marches  on  Wusieh  —  Capture  of  Yesing  and  of 
Liyang  —  Repulse  at  Kintang  —  Gordon  wounded  —  Moves  on 
Waisso  —  Rebel  atrocities  —  Observations  upon  Nankin  —  Will 
leave  the  Chinese  service  as  soon  as  he  can — Assault  and  capture 
of  Chanchufu. 

As  we  have  reached  the  time  of  Major  Gordon's 
moving  forward  from  Quinsan,  it  is  desirable  to 
explain  how  matters  then  stood. 

The  position  of  the  rebels  was  peculiar.  The 
shape  of  the  country  held  by  them  resembled  a  dumb- 
bell, in  the  upper  part  of  which  they  had  Nankin, 
Tayan,  Kintang,  and  Chanchufu ;  in  the  waist  they 
had  Yesing  and  Liyang;  and  in  the  lower  part  they 
held  Changching,  Wuchufu,  Kashingfu,  and  Hang- 
chow. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  vital  blow  would  be  struck 
if  this  waist  were  cut  through  by  the  capture  of 
Yesing  and  Liyang. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  position  of 

*  the  contending  forces.     It  is  instructive  to  compare 

it  with  the  one  published  when  Major  Gordon  took 

command  of  the  force  in  March,  1863,*  since  it  shows 

at  a  glance  the  terrible  blow  he  had  inflicted  upon 

*  Page  5^  'v- 
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the  Taipings,  and  the  large  tract  of  territory  that 
had  been  recovered  in  less  than  ten  months. 

Major  Gordon  determined,  therefore,  to  capture 
Yesing  and  Liyang,  and  then  proceed  against  the 
rebels  on  the  north  of  those  two  cities,  leaving  the 
towns  and  province  on  the  south  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Captain  d'Aiguibelle,  an  officer  in  the  French 
service,  who   commanding  a   Franco- Chinese  con- 


B.  li'iptncitists.  " 

tingent,  was  associated  with  a  mandarin  force.  Hang- 
chow  fell  to  the  French  commander  on  the  21st 
March,  and  the  whole  district  was  cleared  of  rebels 
by  the  3rd  of  September,  but  not  without  many 
serious  reverses. 

However,  to  return  to  Major  Gordon ;  on  the 
19th  of  February  he  marched  from  Quinsan  to 
Wusieh,  which  had  been  evacuated  on  the  23rd  of 
December,  after  the  fall  of  Souchow,  and  Yesing  was 
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in  his  possession  on  the  ist  of  March.  No  time  was 
lost,  for  on  the  7th,  Major  Gordon,  after  a  forced 
march  of  some  forty  miles,  captured  Liyang  on  the 
9th,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  Colonel  Gordon  (promoted  on  the  1 7th  of 
February)  proceeded  to  Kintang,  where  he  met  with 
a  repulse  and  was  wounded,  and  returned  to  Liyang. 
He  thence  retired  upon  Wusieh,*  in  order  to 
move  upon  Waissou,  where  the  rebels  met  with  a 
terrible  reverse.  Colonel  Gordon  attacked  them  on 
the  1 1  th  of  April,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  head- 
quarters, consisting  of  twelve  strong  stockades  sur- 
rounding the  village  of  Waissou.  They  lost  from 
seven  to  eight  thousand  men,  principally  Cantonese, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  terrible  atrocities, 
which  words  cannot  describe.  In  every  village  were 
seen  the  bodies  of  persons  murdered  by  them.  At 
one  village  were  found  fifty  men,  women,  and 
children,  either  decapitated  or  with  their  throats  cut. 
These  atrocities  are  fully  described  by  Wilson  and 
by  Hake.  Upon  the  14th  of  April,  Colonel  Gordon 
was  before  Chanchufu.  On  the  i8th,  he  writes  :  "  I 
am  quite  indifferent  upon  the  subject  you  congratu- 
late me  (his  promotion) ;  I  am,  however,  happy 
for  the  way  the  honour  has  been  conferred."  He 
says,  "The  rebels  are  very  much  pressed,  and 
three   months   should   finish   them.      They  are   in 

*  "  Colonel  Gordon  started  for  Wusieh,  the  4th  Regiment  only 
four  hundred  strong,  and  six  hundred  Liyang  men  who,  a  few  days 
before,  had  been  Taipings.  One  scarcely  knows  here  whether  to 
admire  most  the  pluck  or  to  wonder  at  the  confidence  of  the 
wounded  commander"  (Chesney). 
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possession  of  Nankin,  which  is  entirely  surrounded, 
and  where  a  hundredweight  of  rice  fetches  ;^20. 
Tseng-kwofau  is  and  has  been  besieging  the  city  for 
from  ten  to  twelve  years.  The  Imperialists  do  not 
want  me  to  go  there,  as  they  feel  sure  of  taking  it 
iir  time,  and  they  feel  a  sort  of  shame  to  let  us  go 
in  and  capture  the  city  before  which  they  have  been  so 
long;  and  if  the  Tien  Wang  were  to  offer  to  surrender 
to  my  force,  I  should  be  obliged  to  refuse  to  listen, 
and  perhaps  be  the  unwilling  witness  to  a  massacre. 
I  have  three  or  four  times  written  to  different 
authorities,  to  get  them  to  send  up  British  gun-boats 
to  prevent  any  wholesale  work  (i,e.  massacre),  but 
with  no  avail.  The  chiefs,  however,  deserve  their 
fate. 

"  The  other  cities  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels 
are  Chewyong  and  Tayan,  and  I  am  about  to  attack 
Chanchufu,  which  is  full  of  the  refugees  from  other 
cities.  It  is  commanded  by  Hu-Wang,  a  Kwangsi 
man,  and  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  rebel  chiefs.  He 
has  lost  one  eye,  and  therefore  is  called  *  cock-eye.' 
The  Imperialists  here  are  in  great  numbers,  over 
thirty  thousand,  and  have  been  four  months  in  statu 
quo.  They  have  got  their  stockades  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  wall,  and  in  one  place  a 
Frenchman  in  their  employ  has  bridged  over  the 
ditch.  They  have  been  making  as  many  as  three 
breaches  in  the  wall,  but  they  have  not  tried  storm- 
ing. This  is  the  style  they  go  upon  :  they  hammer 
away  with  some  large  guns  they  have  manned  with 
Europeans,  and  then  stop  and  let  the  rebels  build 
their  defences  up  again.     They  have  their  stockades 
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at  all  the  gates  except  the  west,  from  which  the 
rebels  have  a  good  road  to  Tayan.  It  is  this  road 
I  am  on  my  way  to  attack  and  cut  off.  Chanchufu 
IS  shaped  like  a  kidney ;  its  walls  are  rotten,  and  it 
has  four  months'  rice.  The  next  city  is  Kintang, 
from  which  I  was  repulsed.  I  should  not  have  fallen 
back  if  I  had  not  received  the  news  of  the  irruption 
of  the  rebels  into  the  Imperial  districts.  Of  the  men 
who  composed  that  expedition  not  two  thousand 
escaped;  the  captured  ponies  exceeded  five  hundred. 
The  numbers  slain  cannot  be  stated,  for  I  did  not 
push  on  when  I  saw  the  rebels  were  in  flight,  but 
let  the  Imperialists  do  their  own  work.  I  started 
them  from  the  stockades,  and  followed  them  up,  so 
as  to  start  them  again  if  they  made  a  stand,  which 
they  did  not  do  more  than  once.  In  one  village  the 
Imperialists  and  villagers  killed  over  three  thousand. 
I  will  say  thus  much :  the  Imperialists  did  not  kill 
the  coolies  and  boys.  The  villagers  followed  up  and 
stripped  the  fugitives  stark  naked,  so  that  all  over 
the  country  there  were  naked  men  lying  down  in  the 
grass.  The  cruelties  these  rebels  had  committed 
during  their  raid  were  frightful ;  in  every  village  there 
were  from  ten  to  sixty  dead,  either  women,  frightfully 
mutilated,  old  men,  or  small  children.  I  do  not 
regret  the  fate  of  these  rebels,  who  were  able  to 
escape  if  they  had  liked  to  do  so.  I  have  no  talent 
for  description,  but  the  scenes  I  have  witnessed  of 
misery  are  something  dreadful ;  and  I  must  say  that 
your  wish  for  me  to  return  with  the  work  incomplete 
would  not  be  expressed  if  you  saw  the  state  of  these 
poor  people.      The   horrible   furtive   looks   of  the 
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wretched  inhabitants  hovering  around  one*s  boats 
haunts  me,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  want  of 
nourishment  would  sicken  any  one;  they  are  like 
wolves.  The  dead  lie  where  they  fall,  and  are,  in  some 
cases,  trodden  quite  flat  by  the  passers-by.  I  hope 
to  get  the  Shanghai  people  to  assist,  but  they  do  not 
see  these  things  ;  and  to  read  that  there  are  human 
beings  eating  human  flesh  produces  less  effect  than 
if  they  saw  the  corpses  from  which  that  flesh  is  cut. 

"The  Imperialists  are  not  so  very  contemptible, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  down  everything  to  the 
foreign  forces ;  the  latter  certainly  give  the  Im- 
perialists great  confidence  and  make  the  rebels  fear, 
but  the  foreign  forces,  if  left  to  themselves,  could  not 
do  much.  There  is  one  thing  I  promise  you,  and 
that  is,  that  as  soon  as  I  can  leave  this  service  I  will 
do  so ;  but  I  will  not  be  led  to  do  what  may  cause 
great  disasters  for  the  sake  of  getting  out  of  the 
dangers  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  no  greater  in 
action  than  in  barracks.  My  leg  is  all  right ;  the 
eleventh  day  after  I  received  the  wound  I  was  up, 
and  by  the  fifteenth  day  I  could  walk  well.  The 
ball  went  through  the  thick  part  of  the  leg  just 
below  the  knee." 

Again,  he  says,  on  the  loth  of  May  :  "I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  end  of  this  rebellion 
is  at  hand,  while,  had  I  continued  inactive  it  might 
have  lingered  on  for  years.  I  do  not  care  a  jot 
about  my  promotion,  or  what  people  may  say  ;  I 
know  I  shall  leave  China  as  poor  as  I  entered  it,  but 
with  the  knowledge  that,  through  my  weak  instru- 
mentality, upwards  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  thou- 
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sand  lives  have  been  spared.     I   want   no  further 
satisfaction  than  this." 

After  more  than  one  serious  repulse,  Chanchufu 
was  carried  by  assault  on  the  nth  of  May,  at  2 
p.m.,  and,  as  detailed  by  Wilson  :  "  The  breaches  had 
been  planted  with  spikes  and  broken  glass.  The 
Imperialists  assaulted  in  two  columns,  one  under 
General  Wang,  the  other  under  Kwo  Sunglin. 
They  crossed  the  bridges  and  crowned  the  ram- 
parts, where  they  met  with  a  desperate  resistance. 
The  consequence  was  that  Kwo  Sunglin  s  column 
began  to  give  way  in  confusion ;  but  at  this  critical 
moment  Colonel  Gordon  himself,  followed  by  his 
1st  Regiment  and  two  hundred  volunteers  from  his 
other  corps,  rushed  to  its  support  over  the  bridge 
and  up  the  breach,  and  the  place  fell." 

Kintang  had  been  evacuated  on  the  25  th  of 
April,  and  the  fall  of  Chanchufu  led  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  Tayan  on  the  13th  of  May;  so  there  only 
remained  Changching  (which  surrendered  on  the 
4th  of  July)  and  Nankin. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Force  moves  to  Quinsan,  and  is  disbanded — Reasons  for  the  same — 
Reviews  the  services  performed  and  loss  sustained — Recom- 
mendations as  to  future  wars — Proceeds  to  Nankin — Description 
of  mode  of  attack — And  of  Nankin — Description  of  Li  Hung 
Chang — Our  policy — Reviews  the  question  of  how  the  Chinese  ^ 
should  be  dealt  with. 

With  the  capture  of  Chanchufu  ended  Colonel 
Gordon's  connection  with  the  Chinese  Government. 
He  moved  his  force  to  Quinsan  and  disbanded  it. 
He  says,  on  the  2nd  of  June:  "I  shall  be  censured  for 
breaking  up  this  force,  but  the  responsibility  is  my 
own,  and  I  could  not  in  justice  allow  it  to  exist  a 
moment  longer  than  was  necessary  for  the  public 
safety.  The  country  is  clear  of  rebels,  and  the 
Imperialists  are  quite  able  to  be  left  to  themselves. 
I  may  say  the  Chinese  Government  have  conferred 
upon  me  the  highest  military  rank  and  the  yellow 
jacket,  a  distinction  conferred  on  not  more  than 
twenty  other  mandarins  in  the  empire,  and  which 
constitutes  the  recipient  as  one  of  the  Emperor's  body- 
guard. I  have  declined  money  in  any  shape,  and  I 
think  the  Chinese  Government  trust  me  more  than 
any  foreigner  has  ever  been  trusted.  I  have  never 
cringed  or  yielded  in  any  way  to  them,  and  they 
have  respected  me  all  the  more ;  and  I  feel  the  con- 
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viction  that  I  have  been  most  favoured  in  being 
able  to  obtain  the  position  in  China  that  I  have. 

will   exclaim    against    my   refusing   the   coin, 

but  I  would  not  take  the  money  from  them  in  their 
miserable  poverty,  and  I  feel  correspondingly  com- 
fortable." 

Colonel  Gordon  adds  that  "  Testimony  must  be 
borne  to  the  behaviour  of  the  brave  foreigners  who 
officered  the  force,  numbering  in  all  130;  35  were 
killed,  and  73  wounded  ;  while  out  of  4000  Chinese, 
520  were  killed,  and  920  were  wounded." 

The  total  cost  of  the  force  during  the  fourteen 
months   Colonel   Gordon   held   this   command  was 

about  ;^200,0CX^. 

Opposite  is  a  map,  showing  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  dates  upon  which  the  several  towns 
were  either  captured  or  evacuated  by  the  rebels.  It 
represents  an  area  of  some  fourteen  thousand  square 
miles,*  and  might  be  said,  at  a  rough  estimate,  to 
contain  twenty  million  inhabitants. 

Colonel  Gordon  concludes  his  remarks  upon  the 
operations  he  had  been  engaged  in  as  follows : 
"  Should  any  future  war  with  China  arise,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  close  reconnoitring 

*  By  Wilson's  account,  this  area  could  be  largely  increased  as 
well  as  its  population,  for  he  says,  "  As  to  the  military  operations, 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  Colonel  G9rdon's  operations  without 
admiration  of  his  energy  and  genius.  On  assuming  the  command 
he  found  the  force  defeated,  disheartened,  and  in  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion. Almost  the  entire  province  of  Kiangsoo  (45,000  square 
miles,  37,000,000  population),  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
Tshekiang,  an  enormous  district  of  country,  with  vast  tea  and  silk 
districts,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Taipings. 
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of  the  enemy's  positions,  in  which  there  are  always 
some  weak  points,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  leaders 
may  incline  to  a  more  scientific  mode  of  attack  than 
has  hitherto  been  in  vogue.  The  hasty  attacks 
generally  made  on  Asiatic  positions  cost  valuable 
lives,  invite  failure,  and  prevent  the  science  of  war, 
theoretically  acquired  at  considerable  cost,  being 
tested  in  the  best  school,  viz.  that  of  actual 
practice." 

Colonel  Gordon,  having  retired  from  the  force, 
was  anxious  to  see  how  matters  were  progressing  at 
Nankin ;  he  therefore  proceeded  there  in  a  private 
capacity,  and  reached  his  destination  on  the  i6th  of 
June.  He  was  much  amused  at  receiving  the  Order 
in  Council  prohibiting  his  remaining  in  the  Chinese 
service,  which  reached  him  shortly  after  his  arrival 
at  Nankin.*  He  observes  :  "  The  recall  has  come 
rather  late,  for  I  have  already,  as  you  know,  left 
the  Chinese  service,  and  broken  up  my  force. 
I  came  up  here  to  see  Tseng-kwofan,  and  also  to 
see  what  chance  the  Imperialists  had  of  taking 
Nankin.  I  saw  Tseng-kwotsiuen  (Tseng-kwofan's 
brother),  who  commands  here.  He  was  uncom- 
monly civil,  but  I  found  he  and  his  mandarins 
preferred  fighting  on  in  their  own  way  to  any 
change.     They  did  not  see  the  advantage  of  big 

•  This  Order  in  Council  of  1855  works  detrimentally  to  our 
interests.  It  has  been  suspended  on  certain  occasions ;  but  the 
time  has  come  when  the  hindrance  in  the  way  of  employing 
British  subjects  should  be  altogether  removed,  since  it  acts  pre- 
judicially to  us  as  a  nation.  At  any  rate,  if  maintained,  the  restric- 
tion should  be  extended  to  Europeans  and  Americans. 
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guns,  and   thought   they  could  take   the   place   by 
themselves.     I  went  round  the  works,  and  found  the 
lines  extended  some  twelve  miles,  closing   in   the 
place  most  effectually,  but  still  not  proof  against  a 
determined  attack  on  the  part  of  the  rebels.     I  also 
visited  the  g^leries  which  they  are  driving  under  the 
walls,  some  fourteen  in  number.    They  exploded  one 
charge  two  months  ago,  but  although  they  got  in 
they  were  driven  out  again.      Nankin  is  a   large 
place,  but  seemingly  deserted,  no  one  being  seen 
upon  the  walls  or  in  the  city.     The  Chinese  are  a 
wonderful  people  ;  they  seem  so  apathetic  about  any 
changes  that  I  am  much  afraid  for  them.     The  only 
man    I  have  seen  worth  anything  is  the  Futai   of 
Kiangsoo,  Li,  who  is  stigmatized  by  Osborne  as  un- 
principled.    That  the  execution  of  the  Wangs   at 
Souchow  was  a  breach  of  faith  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
there  were  many  reasons  to  exculpate  the  Futai  for 
his  action,  which  was  not  at  all  a  bad  act  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese.     In  my  opinion  (for  I  have  not  yet 
seen  Tseng-kwofan),  Li  Futai  is  the  best  man  in  the 
empire ;  he  has  correct  ideas  of  his  position,  and,  for 
a  Chinaman,  has  most  liberal  tendencies.     To  sup- 
port him — ^and  he  has  a  most  difficult  card  to  play 
with  the  other  mandarins — I  should  say  would  be 
the   best  policy   of  the   Government      Sir   Harry 
Parkes  will  see  him  this  week,  and  I  know  he  will 
support  my  opinion. 

"  Nankin  looks  the  picture  of  desolation,  a  per- 
fect wilderness."  Then  turning  to  the  question  of 
policy,  he  says  :  "  It  is  a  very  contested  point  whether 
we  ought  to  have  interfered   (in   suppressing   the 
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rebellion)  or  not ;  I  am,  however,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  it  was  the  proper  and  humane  course  to  pursue  ; 
but  still  I  do  not  expect  people  who  do  not  know 
much  about  it  to  concur  with  me.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  about  Manchus  and  Chinese;  the  former 
are  extinct,  and  the  latter  are  in  every  post*  It  is 
equally  absurd  to  talk  of  the  mandarins  as  a  class 
distinct  from  the  people  of  the  country  ;  they  are  not 
so,  but  are  merely  the  officials  who  hold  offices  which 
are  attainable  by  every  Chinese,  without  respect  to 
birth — I  will  not  say  money,  as  certainly  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  corruption  in  the  sale  of  offices. 
But  Russia  is  equally  corrupt,  for  that  matter,  in  her 
distant  provinces,  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
we  were  also  somewhat  tainted  in  the  same  way. 

"What  I  think  is,  that  if  we  try  to  drive  the 
Chinese  into  sudden  reforms,  they  will  strike,  and 
resist  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  a  pig,  and  will 
relapse  back  again  into  old  habits,  when  the  pres- 
sure is  removed ;  but  if  we  lead  them  we  shall 
find  them  willing  to  a  degree,  and  most  easy  to 
manage.  They  like  to  have  an  option,  and  hate 
having  a  course  struck  out  for  them,  as  if  they  were 
of  no  account  in  the  matter.  They  also  like  to  see 
the  utility  of  the  course  proposed,  and  to  have  the 
reasons  for  the  same  explained  over  and  over  again. 
They  are  also  quick  in  seeing  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages.    What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  force 

*  No  man  in  the  Governorships,  or  even  much  lower  relations, 
ever  holds  them  in  his  own  province.  Li,  a  native  of  Ngan  Hwui, 
is,  in  Chih-Li,  his  present  Government,  an  alien,  as  are  all  the 
civilians  down  to  the  lowest  jurisdiction. 
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them  into  a  certain  course,  making  them  pay  for 
the  same,  and  thinking  it  not  worth  while  discussing 
the  matter  with  them  at  all.  I  have  got  on  by 
proposing  to  them  a  course  of  action  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  them  a  certain  option  as  to  whether  they 
will  follow  it  or  not,  and  have  always  endeavoured 
to  recommend  nothing  which  would  clash  utterly 
with  their  prejudices.  By  this  means  I  have  led 
them  on  to  change  many  things,  which  I  should 
never  have  succeeded  in  doing  if  I  had  tried  to 
force  them  to  do  all  at  once.  I  can  say  that  few 
men  have  so  much  faith  put  in  them  by  the  Chinese 
as  myself.  I  always  consider  the  great  difficulty 
the  great  mandarins  have  to  contend  with ;  they 
may  perfectly  agree  in  everything  that  may  be 
urged  on  them  by  us,  but  cannot  carry  it  out; 
and  we  must  confess  it  is  far  easier  to  say  go  and 
do  this  or  that,  than  to  do  it.  We  row  the  poor 
devils  if  they  do  not  make  reforms  in  their  army, 
but  do  not  consider  that  changes  must  be  gradual 
and  palatable  as  far  as  possible.  My  idea  is,  that 
the  change  should  be  made  in  their  army  gradually 
and  upon  a  small  scale  at  first,  and  through  the 
Futais,  and  not  through  the  Pekin  Government,  who 
are  a  helpless  lot.  There  are  sixty  thousand  troops 
here,  and  forty  Futais,*  or  generals  of  divisions; 
what  a  task  for  Tseng-kwotsiuen  it  would  be  to  try 
and  suddenly  change  the  organization  of  this  force ! 
With  our  organization,  forty  independent  commanders 
would  be  impossible ;  but  how  is  Tseng  to  get  rid 
of  them,  with  their  troops  some  six  months  in  arrear 

*  Should  be  Ti-tus.     Futai  is  a  Governor. 
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of  pay  ?  I  could  say  much  more  for  the  Imperialists ; 
they  have  many  faults,  but  have  suflfered  much 
wrong  from  foreigners  who  have  preyed  on  their 
country  ;  the  utter  waste  of  money  through  Osborne's 
fleet  is  quite  painful  to  think  of." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Returns  to  Shanghai — Schools  of  instruction— Bane  of  indecision- 
Revisits  Nankin  after  its  fall — Forms  a  camp  of  instruction — The 
Chinese  people — Dresses  sent  by  the  Emperor — Description  of 
Wuchufu — Leniency  of  the  Imperialists— Character  of  Tsai — ^Tsai 
deserts  his  adherents — Embarks  for  England — ^Address  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Shanghai — Leading  article  in  the  Times, 

Upon  the  28th  of  June,  Colonel  Gordon  returned 
to  Shanghai.  He  met  there  Sir  Frederick  Bruce, 
who,  as  well  as  the  mandarins,  was  anxious  to 
establish  schools  of  instruction  for  their  army.  The 
question  was  who  would  be  placed  in  command. 

Colonel  Gordon  offered  to  instruct  any  one  who 
might  be  appointed,  and  subsequently  undertook 
the  work  himself. 

He  remarks :  "  I  have  a  box  full  of  all  sorts  of 
letters  from  Lay,  Osborne,  Sir  F.  Bruce,  Wade, 
Parkes,  Burgevine,  and  mandarins,  of  the  most  con- 
tradictory nature,  the  perusal  of  which  will  show  you 
how  divided  the  people  out  here  were  upon  the  line 
of  action  to  be  pursued.  No  one  could  get  on  out 
here  but  a  man  who,  without  offending  the  swells, 
takes  a  separate  and  decided  course ;  indecision  is  our 
bane.  A  bad  plan,  in  my  mind,  followed  out  without 
wavering,  is  better  than  three  or  four  good  ones  not 
so  dealt  with.    I  mean,  of  course,  if  it  is  seen  that  the 
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bad  plan  can  be  improved  upon  in  course  of  execution, 
the  change  should  be  made ;  but  to  wait  and  wait, 
as  we  have  been  doing,  till  some  one  comes  out,  who 
will  settle  matters,  is  merely  a  waste  of  time ;  who 
this  some  one  is  no  one  knows,  but  there  is  an  indefi- 
nite feeling  that  some  one  is  coming,  and  thence  the 
delay  and  unwillingness  of  the  authorities  to  take 
responsibility.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  I  am 
only  talking  figuratively." 

On  the  28th  of  July,  Colonel  Gordon  again  visited 
Nankin;  it  had  fallen  on  the  17th.  Here  he  met 
Tseng-kwofan,  who  received  him  with  much  polite- 
ness. Colonel  Gordon  writes  to  say,  "You  can 
have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  relief  the  fall  of  Nankin 
is  to  me.  As  long  as  it  held  out,  my  late  officers 
held  themselves  ready  to  join  the  rebels  if  there  was 
a  chance  of  success ;  now  they  will  see  the  futility 
of  such  a  course,  and  will  disperse  over  the  globe. 
It  is  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  mandarins,  who 
did  not  see  their  danger  from  these  men  (who  did 
not  want  for  talent),  that  the  place  fell.  Tseng-kwo- 
fan and  the  other  mandarins  did  not  appear  at  all 
puffed  up  with  their  victory,  and  were  quite  as  civil 
as  before  the  city  was  taken." 

On  returning  to  Shanghai,  early  in  August, 
Colonel  Gordon  went  to  Fong-Wangsai,  a  place 
eight  miles  north  of  Sungkiong,  and  commenced 
drilling  the  Chinese  in  a  camp  of  instruction.  On 
the  30th  of  August,  he  says  :  "I  have  the  manual  and 
platoon  and  company  drill  in  full  swing,  also  part 
of  the  battalion  drill,  and  one  or  two  men  know 
their   gun   drill  very  fairly.     This  is  so  far   satis- 
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factory,  and  I  think  if  the  whole  country  was  not 
corrupt,  they  might  go  on  well  and  quietly;  but 
really  it  is  most  irritating  to  see  the  jealousies  of 
the  mandarins  of  one  another.-  The  people  are 
first-rate,  hard-working,  and  fairly  honest;  but  it 
seems  as  soon  as  they  rise  in  office,  they  become 
corrupt.  There  is  lots  of  vitality  in  the  country, 
and  there  are  some  good  men ;  but  these  are  kept 
down  by  the  leaden  apathy  of  their  equals,  who 
hate  to  see  reform,  knowing  their  own  deficiencies." 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  he  writes,  still  at  the  camp, 
and  alluding  to  the  dresses  sent  down  by  the  Im- 
perial Court :  "  Some  of  the  buttons  on  the  man- 
darin hats  are  worth  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  as  they  cannot  afford  it  over  well ;  it 
is  at  any  rate  very  civil  of  them." 

Wuchufu,  which  surrendered  on  the  28th  of 
August,  was  visited  by  Colonel  Gordon  at  this  time. 
He  says  :  "  It  is  a  beautiful  country ;  the  people  are 
nearly  all  silkworm  tenders,*  and  they  seem  very 
quiet  and  happy.  The  rebels  did  not  molest  them 
much,  on  account  of  the  gain  they  made  by  the 
sale  of  silk.  The  Franco-Chinese  force  did  not 
do  much  good  against  Wuchufu ;  but,  as  usual,  they 
took  all  the  credit  of  its  capture.  The  Chinese  are 
a  very  odd  people  ;  they  show  at  times  the 
greatest  and  even  culpable  leniency,  and  at  others 
are  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties.  I  saw  at 
Wuchufu  a  Canton  rebel  (who,  you  must  know,  are 
the  worst)  going  about  with  his  head  unshaved.f 

♦  The  mulberry  trees  in  this  country  produce  no  fruit. 

t  The  Taipings  wore  long  hair,  and  the  sign  of  submission 
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This  man  could  do  this  with  impunity,  and  his  life 
was  safe.     The  hardship  he  endured  was,  that  the 
country  people  would  not  give  him  rice,  or  allow 
him  to  enter  their  villages.     It  is  true  that  this  was 
equivalent  to  death,  for  die  he  must  from  want  of 
food;   but  they  will  not  kill  him.      Tsah,  my  old 
Taiping  foe  at  Taitsan,  who  had  behaved  treacher- 
ously, went  afterwards  to    Haining,  and   then   sur- 
rendered that  city  to   the    Imperialists.      He  was 
then  allowed  to  enter  the  Imperial  service,  but  got 
into  a  dreadful  mess  at  Wuchufu.     He  was  a  very 
brave  man,  and  disregarded  the  rebels.     He  started 
off  with  seven  thousand  men  to  occupy  a  hill  in  front 
of  his*  position,  but  failed  to  get  possession  of  it ; 
instead  of  retiring,  he  held  on  to  a  village,  and  left 
two  bridges  unoccupied  in  his  rear.      The  Yellow 
Tiger  came  down  with  glee,  and  put  stockades  upon 
the  Imperialists,  and  then  and  there  circled  Tsah 
in  with  breastworks,  where  he  held  him  for  three 
weeks,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  force. 
Out  of  his  seven  thousand  men,  only  one  thousand 
escaped ;   the  others  were  all  killed  or  starved  to 
death,    the    rebels    being    vicious    with    them    for 
shaving  their  heads  at  Haining.     I  am  very  sorry 
for  Tsah,  as  he  was  a  very  brave  man.     I  cannot 
say  that  Li  Futai  regretted  the  affair,  as  he,  Tsah, 
was  the  individual  who  led  his  brother  into  the  trap 
at  Taitsan.     I  am  sorry  for  them ;  they  had  to  eat 
grass  and  the  horses. 

"  I  do  not  like  Tsah   getting  away ;    it   looks 

was  the  cutting  it  off.      If  a  town  submitted,  it  was  stated  the 
town  had  shaved. 
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as  if  he  had  deserted  his  followers.*  The  Chinese 
are  so  like  sheep  in  times  of  trouble,  and  the  way 
they  will  implicitly  obey  any  man  of  decision  is 
wonderful." 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  Colonel  Gordon, 
having  been  relieved  at  the  camp,  returned  to 
Shanghai,  and  embarked  for  England  on  the  25th 
of  November. 

Prior  to  his  departure,  he  received  from  the 
merchants  of  all  nationalities  at  Shanghai  an  ad- 
dress, eulogizing  the  services  he  had  performed.  It 
ran  as  follows : — 

'*  Shanghai,  November  24th. 
"  Sir, 

"  On  the  eve  of  your  departure  for  your 
native  country,  we,  the  undersigned,  mostly  fellow- 
countrymen  of  your  own,  but  also  representing 
various  other  nationalities,  desire  to  express  to 
you  our  earnest  wishes  for  a  successful  voyage,  and 
happy  return  to  your  friends  and  the  land  of  your 
birth.  Your  career  during  the  last  two  years  of 
your  residence  in  the  East  has  been,  so  far  as  we 
know,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  inter- 
course of  foreign  nations  with  China ;  and,  without 
entering  at  all  upon  the  political  bearings  of  the 
great  question,  with  which  your  name  must  ever 
remain  so  intimately  connected,  we  feel  that  we 
should  be  alike  wanting  towards  you,  and  towards 
ourselves,  were  we  to  pass  by  this  opportunity  with- 
out expressing  our  appreciation  and  admiration  of 
the  line  of  conduct  which  you  personally  have  pur- 

*  Compare  this  with  General  Gordon  at  Kartoum. 
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sued.  In  a  position  of  unequalled  difficulty^  and 
surrounded  by  complications  of  every  possible 
nature,  you  have  succeeded  in  offering  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese  nation,  no  less  by  your  loyal .  and, 
throughout,  disinterested  line  of  action,  than  by  your 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  talent  for  organization  and 
command,  the  example  of  a  foreign  officer  serving 
the  Government  of  his  country  with  honourable 
fidelity  and  undeviating  self-respect.  It  is  by  such 
examples  that  we  may  trust  to  see  many  of  the 
prejudices  which  warp  the  Chinese  mind  as  regards 
foreigners  removed,  and  from  such  experience  that 
we  may  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  day  when, 
not  only  in  the  art  of  war,  but  in  the  more  peaceful 
occupations  of  commerce  and  civilization,  the  Chinese 
Government  may  see  fit  to  level  the  barriers  hitherto 
existing,  and  to  identify  itself  more  and  more  with 
that  progressive  course  of  action  which,  though 
springing  from  the  West,  must  prove  ultimately 
of  equal  benefit  to  the  countries  of  the  East.  Once 
more  wishing  you  a  prosperous  voyage  and  a  long 
career  of  usefulness  and  success, 
"  We  remain,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  **  Jardine  Matheson  &  Co. 

"  Dent  &  Co. 

"  Russell  &  Co. 

"  Smith,  Kennedy,  &  Co." 
And  about  fifty  other  firms  and  private 

individuals. 

The  Times  (4th  of  August)  had  an  article  upon 
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Colonel  Gordon  s  services  that  can  bear  repeating ; 
it  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  The  part  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  is  in  these  days 
very  difficult  to  play  with  honour.  Even  in  times 
more  addicted  to  admiration  of  brute  courage  and 
more  tolerant  of  the  greed  of  plunder,  the  Free 
Lances  and  the  Conquistadores  were  apt  to  de- 
generate into  mere  vulgar  ruffians  and  to  be 
abhorred  as  scourges  of  mankind.  They  lack  the 
noble  cause  and  the  motive  of  patriotism  and  the 
obligation  of  duty,  which  alone  can  give  respecta- 
bility to  deeds  of  bloodshed.  What  Voltaire  calls 
'Tart  cTdgorger  son  prockain'  is  not  to  be  en- 
couraged except  under  severe  limitations,  and  it  is  a 
salutary  horror  which  mankind  in  general  feel  for 
the  man  who  goes  forth  to  slay  his  kind  in  a  quarrel 
which  is  not  his  own.  But  if  ever  the  actions  of 
a  soldier  fighting  in  a  foreign  service  ought  to  be 
viewed  with  indulgence,  and  even  with  admiration^ 
this  exceptional  tribute  is  due  to  Colonel  Gordon, 
whose  career  as  a  Chinese  officer  has  just  been  ter- 
minated by  the  disbanding  of  his  force  of  disciplined 
Chinese,  and  by  his  own  retirement,  at  the  command 
of  the  British  Government. 

*'  If  Colonel  Gordon  was  not  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  his  own  country,  he  was  risking  his  life  and  ex- 
pending his  energy  in  the  general  interests  of 
humanity.  His  acts  had  the  sanction  of  his  own 
Government,  and  his  efforts  were  directed  to  put 
down  the  most  horrible  system  of  massacre  that  has 
ever  existed  upon  the  earth.  His  operations  were 
conducted  in  a  territory  where,  in  a  once  closely 

II 
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peopled  country,  not  a  house  had  been  left  standing, 
except  a  little  village  where  had  congregated  some 
thousands  of  inhabitants  who  clung  to  life,  although 
mere  skeletons  from  want.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
scenes  which  met  him  every  moment  in  his  onward 
marches  he  gives  one  which  must  make  strong  men 
shudder.  *As  a  specimen,'  he  says,  *one  young 
girl  lay  dead  with  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back, 
her  breasts  cut  off,  and  her  middle  split  up,  while 
little  children  lay  about  in  every  direction  with  their 
throats  cut/  A  man  may  justify  to  himself  and  to 
the  world  any  efforts  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
check  the  repetition  of  scenes  like  these ;  and  as  we 
read  the  account  of  this  officer's  deeds  in  the  Blue- 
book  just  issued,  we  are  constrained  to  the  belief 
that  never  did  soldier  of  fortune  deport  himself  with 
a  nicer  sense  of  military  honour,  with  more  gallantry 
against  the  resisting  and  with  more  mercy  towards 
the  vanquished,  with  more  disinterested  neglect  of 
opportunities  of  personal  advantage,  or  with  more 
entire  devotion  to  the  objects  and  desires  of  his  own 
Government,  than  this  officer,  who,  after  all  his 
victories,  has  just  laid  down  his  sword.  A  history 
of  operations  among  cities  of  uncouth  names,  and 
in  provinces  the  geography  of  which  is  unknown 
except  to  special  students,  would  be  tedious  and 
uninstructive.  The  result  of  Colonel  Gordon's 
operations,  however,  is  this : — He  found  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  districts  of  China  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  savage  brigands.  The  silk  districts  were 
the  scenes  of  their  cruelty  and  riot,  and  the  great 
historical  cities   of   Hangchow  and   Souchow  were 
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rapidly  following  the  fate  of  Nankin,  and  were  be- 
coming desolate  ruins  in  their  possession.  Gordon 
has  cut  the  rebellion  in  half,  has  recovered  the 
great  cities,  has  isolated  and  utterly  discouraged 
the  fragments  of  the  brigand  power,  and  has  left 
the  marauders  nothing  but  a  few  tracts  of  devastated 
country  and  their  stronghold  at  Nankin.  All  this 
he  had  effected,  first  by  the  power  of  his  arms,  and 
afterwards,  still  more  rapidly,  by  the  terror  of  his 
name.  In  his  desperate  adventures  he  was  some- 
times baffled,  and  the  frequency  with  which  he  has 
been  wounded,  shows  how  necessary  it  was  for  him 
to  inspire  his  followers  by  his  example  as  well  as 
to  lead  them  with  military  skill.  With  fewer  scruples 
and  less  care  for  home  opinions,  men  have  carved 
out  kingdoms  and  founded  dynasties  from  oppor- 
tunities less  tempting  than  those  which  Colonel 
Gordon  has  neglected.  He  would  probably  have 
done  much  more  than  he  has  done,  and  would  have 
added  Nankin  to  his  conquests,  had  he  not  been 
disgusted  by  the  treachery  of  the  mandarin  under 
whose  orders  he  was  placed.  The  principal  portion 
of  the  collection  of  despatches  just  published  is  occu- 
pied by  a  history  of  the  negotiations  and  proceedings 
at  the  capture  of  Souchow.  The  story  is  long  since 
well  known  in  England*  The  public  were  suffi- 
ciently scandalized  by  the  circumstance  to  need  no 
recapitulation  of  the  details.  At  a  very  critical 
period  he  remained  entirely  inactive.  The  reasons 
which  induced  him  ultimately  to  return  to  action 
are  given  in  these  papers ;  and  as  they  were  thought 
by  General  Brown  and  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  of  suffi- 
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cient  weight  to  overbalance  the  scruples  suggested 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Futai,  we  must  hold  that 
Colonel  Gordon  was  right  in  his  discretion,  as  he 
was  certainly  right  in  his  motive,  when  he  once 
more  led  his  disciplined  Chinese  in  the  service 
of  a  master  who  had  so  grievously  betrayed  him. 
There  is  no  doubt,  upon  the  evidence  before  us, 
that  his  wish  was  to  retire  at  once  from  his  position^ 
and  he  remained  only  at  the  desire  of  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce,  who  feared  that  his  followers  would  go  over 
to  the  Taipings  and  exaggerate  the  existing  con- 
fusion. Sir  Frederick  Bruce  justifies  in  a  despatch 
to  Earl  Russell  the  advice  he  then  gave.  He  says  : 
'  I  have  confidence  both  in  the  rectitude  of  his 
motives  and  in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and 
as  he  is  the  only  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  position  of  affairs  near  Souchow,  and  with  the 
character  of  the  corps  he  commands,  I  thought  it 
due  to  him  to  give  him  all  the  support  in  my  power. 
I  have  also  provided,  as  far  as  possible,  against  the 
recurrence  of  what  took  place  at  the  capture  of  Sou- 
chow, and  after  what  happened  on  that  occasion 
Colonel  Gordon  will  avoid  the  mistake  he  then  made 
of  taking  part  in  the  parleys  with  the  insurgents 
without  being  made  acquainted  with  the  terms  of 
surrender,  and  without  being  present  to  see  that  the 
terms  are  respected.  It  is  indispensable  that  oflficers 
of  character  should  remain  at  the  head  of  these 
semi-disciplined  Chinese  corps  until  tranquillity  is 
sufficiently  restored,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  dis- 
solved without  danger.  Otherwise,  not  only  would 
the  results  already  achieved  be  sacrificed,   but  the 
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prospect  of  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  would  be 
indefinitely  postponed.  The  magistrates,  elders, 
and  population  of  the  pacified  districts  have  united 
in  entreating  Gordon  to  continue  in  the  command ; 
and  every  person  of  humanity  must  feel  anxious 
that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  repetition  of 
the  sufferings  they  have  endured  since  the  insurgents 
appeared  in  the  province," 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Arrives  in  England—Is  appointed  Conunanding  Royal  Engineer  at 
Gravesend — How  he  sent  boys  to  sea  and  watched  for  their 
return — Extravagant  expenditure — Forts  on  south  side  made 
into  islands ;  those  on  the  north  readily  turned — Appointed  Com- 
missionar  on  the  Danube — ^Visits  the  Crimea — Meets  Nubar  Pasha 
at  Constantinople.and  returns  to  Galatz — Accepts  an  appointment 
in  Egypt — Comes  to  England  and  returns  to  Cairo — At  Gondo- 
koro— Returns  to  Cairo  and  comes  to  England — Repugnance  at 
returning  to  Egypt — Declines  to  go— The  Khedive  holds  him  to 
his  promise  —  Appointed  Governor- General  of  the  Soudan — 
Proceeds  to  Massowah  —  Summoned  to  Cairo  —  The  finance 
question. 

1865.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Colonel 
Gordon  arrived  in  England,  and  on  the  ist  of 
September,  was  appointed  Commanding  Royal 
Engineer  at  Gravesend,  where  he  was  employed  in 
superintending  the  erection  of  the  forts  in  that 
locality  for  the  defence  of  the  Thames.  During  the 
years  from  1865  to  1871,  Gordon  remained  at 
Gravesend.  It  has  been  fully  represented  how, 
during  his  stay  at  New  Tavern  Fort,  where   his 

'quarters  were,  he  devoted  his  spare  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  help  and  befriend  the  poor,  young 

\and  old ;  how  he  attended  the  ragged  schools,  and 
how  he  put  boys  out  in  life,  and  sent  lads  to  sea, 
and  watched  for  their  return  ;  for  when  the  vessels 
returned  that  had  his  boys  on  board,  a  boat  would 
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be  sent  off  to  know  how  the  lads  had  prospered. 
Of  course  there  were  disappointments,  such  as  the 
answer  to  the  inquiry  being,  *'the  boy  had  run 
away,"  or  "  was  dead ; "  but  if  the  boy  was  on 
board  he  was  brought  to  Gordon's  house,  his 
friends  were  asked  to  meet  him,  and  an  enjoyable 
evening  was  spent.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
gratitude  shown  by  these  lads :  soon  after  the 
death  of  General  Gordon  was  known,  a  young 
man,  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
called  upon  the  writer,  who  was  out ;  but  the  visitor 
told  the  servant  that  he  and  others  who  had  been 
Gordon's  boys  at  Gravesend,  wished  to  put  up  some 
kind  of  memorial  to  his  memory,  and  that  he  him- 
self would  give  twenty-five  pounds ;  that  he  was  in 
business  at  Gravesend,  and  could  not  easily  get 
away.  He  was  much  overcome  when  speaking  of 
Gordon,  and  of  what  he  had  done  for  him. 

Colonel  Gordon's  meals  were  of  the  most  frugal 
kind,  and  his  arrangements  were  such,  that  no  one 
was  ever  prevented  seeing  him  in  consequence  of 
his  being  engaged  at  any  of  them,  for  he  had  a 
table  with  a  deep  drawer,  in  which,  when  drawn  out, 
the  food  was  deposited  ;  and  so  if  any  one  came,  the 
drawer  was  shut,  and  there  were  no  signs  that 
he  had  been  engaged  otherwise  than  at  his  ordinary 
work. 

Colonel  Gordon  deprecated  the  extravagant 
waste  of  money  upon  the  construction  of  the  forts 
he  was  erecting ;  for  while  those  on  the  south  side 
or  right  bank  of  the  Thames — ^New  Tavern,  Shorn- 
mead,  and  Cliffe — could  be  converted  into  islands 
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by  an  enemy  cutting  the  river  bank  at  Cooling, 
those  on  the  north  side — Coalhouse  and  Tilbury— 
could  be  turned  by  an  enemy  landing  below  them 
on  the  left  bank,  and  moving  along  the  Essex  hills, 
when  the  forts,  being  open  in  their  rear,  and  ex- 
posed to  fire  from  commanding  ground,  would 
promptly  fall. 

i87i.  Upon  the  ist  of  October,  Colonel  Gordon 
was  appointed  English  Commissioner  at  Galatz, 
in  order  to  secure  the  keeping  open  of  the  Sulina 
mouth  of  the  Danube  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  and  during  his  tenure  of  office  there 
he  accompanied  Sir  John  Adye  to  the  Crimea,  to 
report  upon  the  Crimean  cemeteries. 

1872.  In  September,  on  his  return  from  the 
Crimea,  and  on  his  way  to  Galatz,  he  met  Nubar 
Pasha  at  Constantinople,  who  sounded  him  as  to  his 
going  to  Egypt  at  a  future  time.*  To  this  Colonel 
Gordon  consented,  and,  when  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
resigned,  he  accepted  the  vacant  office,  and  after  a 
short  visit  to  Cairo  came  to  England,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1874  proceeded  to  Egypt. 

1 874-1 876.  The  services  that  Colonel  Gordon 
performed  in  Egypt,  when  acting  as  Governor  of  the 
Equatorial  Provinces,  are  so  fully  written  in  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  Hill's  book  upon  Central  Africa  that  it  seems 

*  Colonel  Gordon,  writing  to  the  Adjutant-General  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1873,  sa5rs,  "  I  have  written  an  account  of  what 
I  know  of  the  Khedive's  having  asked  me  to  take  Baker's  place.  It 
came  about  from  a  conversation  I  had  with  Nubar  Pasha  at  our 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  This  was  twelve  months  ago.  The 
next  thing  was  a  telegram  a  month  ago.  I  have  not  determined 
what  to  do,  but  the  Government  have  no  objection." 
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unnecessary  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again. 
When  at  Gondokoro  and  at  the  Lakes,  he  found 
great  difficulties  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  in 
consequence  of  his  position,  which  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  he  was  under 
the  orders,  so  far  as  his  finances  were  concerned,  of 
the  Governor-General  at  Kartoum.  He  accordingly 
determined  upon  coming  home.  He  arrived  at  Cairo 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  1876,  and  saw  Cherif  Pasha, 
whom  he  informed  he  would  not  remain.  He,  how- 
ever, subsequently  had  an  interview  with  the  Khedive, 
and  agreed  to  return.  Upon  the  24th  of  December 
he  arrived  in  London. 

1877.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  quite  worn 
out  with  his  exertions  upon  the  White  Nile,  and  the 
mapping  out  and  survey  of  the  Victoria  Nile  from 
Magungo  to  Mrooli,  he  determined  he  would  not 
return.  He  accordingly  telegraphed  to  our  Consul^ 
General  in  Egypt  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  go 
back  to  the  Equator. 

Upon  which,  on  the  1 7th  of  January,  Ismail  tele- 
graphed to  him  : — 

"  MoN  CHER  Gordon, 

"J'^tais  hier  etonn^  de  savoir  votre  de^ 
p^che,  que  vous  avez  envoy6  a  Monsieur  Vivian,  et 
dans  laquelle  vous  m'informez  que  vous  ne  revien- 
drez  plus ;  autant  plus,  que  je  rappelle  votre  entre- 
vue  h,  Abdeen,  dans  laquelle  vous  m'avez  promis 
de  revenir,  completer  Toeuvre  que  nous  avons 
commence  ensemble.  J'attribue,  done,  votre  t616- 
gramme  aux  sentiments  bien  naturels  qui  vous  ont 
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influence,  en  vous  trouvant  chez  vous  et  parmis  vos 
amis ;  mais  je  ne  puis  pas,  mon  cher  Gordon  Pasha> 
penser,  q'un  gentilhomme  comme  Gordon  peut 
manquer  k  sa  promesse  solennelle  et  alors,  mon 
cher  Gordon,  j'attend  votre  retour  d'apr^s  cette 
promesse. 

*'  Votre  affectionn^, 

"  Ismail." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  telegram  Colonel  Gordon 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
told  him  he  was  bound  to  return* 

Colonel  Gordon  therefore  telegraphed  to  Cairo 
to  say  that  he  would  return  upon  the  condition  that 
he  was  made  Governor-General,  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Cairo.  After  some  communications  had 
passed  between  the  Khedive  and  Colonel  Gordon, 
the  Khedive  appointed  him  Governor-General  on 
the  13th  of  February,  and  on  the  17th,  wrote  to 
him  as  follows  : — 

"Palais  Abdeen,  Fdvrier  17,  1877. 

"  MoN  CHER  Gordon  Pasha, 

"  Apprdciant  Thonorabilit^  de  votre  carac- 
tere,  votre  energie,  et  les  grandes  services  que  vous 
avez  d6ja  rendu  k  mon  gouvernement,  j'ai  d6cid6  de 
reunir,  en  un  grand  Gouvernement-G6n6ral,  tout  le 
Soudan,  le  Darfour,  et  les  Provinces  Equitoriales,  et 
de  vous  confier  la  mission  importante  de  le  diriger 
Je  viens  de  rendre  un  d6cret  a  cet  effet. 

"  Les  territoires  comprises  dans  ce  gouverne- 
ment ^tant  tres  ^tendus,  il   est   n^cessaire   pour  la 
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bonne  administration  que  vous  ayez  sous  vos  ordres 
trois  Vakeels,  Tun  pour  le  Soudan  proprement  dit,  et 
les  provinces  de  FEquator,  Tautre  pour  Darfour,  et  le 
troisieme  pour  les  c6tes  de  la  mer  rouge  et  le  Soudan 
oriental. 

"Dans  le  cas  que  vous  jugez  n^cessaire  des 
changements  vous  me  ferez  vos  observations. 

"  Le  Gouvernement-G6n6ral  du  Soudan  est  com- 
pl^tement  independent  du  Ministre  des  Finances. 

"  J'appele  votre  attention  aux  deux  points,  c'est 
k  dire  la  suppression  d  esclavage  et  Tam^lioration 
des  voies  de  communication. 

"  UAbyssinie  s'^tende  sur  une  grande  partie 
des  fronti^res  du  Soudan.  Je  vous  prie  quand  vous 
serez  sur  lieux,  de  bien  examiner  la  situation,  et  je 
vous  autorise,  si  vous  le  jugez  utile,  d'entrer  en 
ndgociation  avec  les  autorit^s  Abyssiniennes,  pour 
arriver  a  un  r^glement  des  questions  pendantes. 

"Je  termine,  en  vous  remerciant,  mon  cher 
Gordon  Pasha,  de  votre  bont6  en  continuant  envers 
TEgypte  vos  pr^cieux  services,  et  je  suis  bien 
persuade  qu'avec  le  concours  de  votre  grande  ex- 
perience et  de  votre  ddvouement,  nous  m^nerons  a 
bonne  fin  Toeuvre  que  nous  poursuivons. 

"  Croyez,  mon  cher  Gordon  Pasha,  a  mes  senti- 
ments de  haute  estime  et  de  sincere  amitie. 

"  Votre  affectionn^, 

"  Ismail." 

On  the  1 8th  of  February,  Colonel  Gordon  left 
for  Massowah.  There  are  two  or  three  matters  of 
interest  which  present  themselves,  and  which  are 
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not  fully  detailed  by  Dr.  Hill — such  as  the  financial 
question  upon  which  Colonel  Gordon  went  to  Cairo 
in  1878,  the  question  of  the  Slave  Convention,  and 
how  it  was  he  fell  out  with  Tewfik  on  his  return 
from  Abyssinia  in  1879,  when  he  resigned. 

Dr.  Hill  in  his  work  gives  Colonel  Gordons 
reasons  for  declining  to  go  down  to  Cairo,  when 
requested  by  the  Khedive,  in  February,  1879,*  yet, 
although  the  matter  is  alluded  to,  no  information 
is  given  as  to  what  transpired  at  Cairo  upon  the 
finance  question  in  1878,!  when  Colonel  Gordon 
visited  Cairo  upon  the  express  invitation  of  the 
Khedive. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  memorandum  that 
follows  that  Colonel  Gordon's  feelings  were  with  the 
Egyptian  employes  and  with  the  army,  and  that  his 
best  endeavours  were  made  in  order  to  secure  to 
them  the  payment  of  the  considerable  arrears  due 
to  them  (over  two  years'),  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
floating  debt. 

His  opinion  was,  that  these  unfortunate  officials 
and  the  people  of  Egypt  should  be  first  considered, 
and  then  the  bondholders.  If  his  proposals  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Governments  of  England  and  France, 
an  enormous  useless  expenditure  in  men  and  money 
would  have  been  saved,  while  the  events  of  February, 
1879,  leading  to  the  deposition  of  Ismail,  would 
never  have  occurred  ;  and  the  subsequent  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria,  our  two  expeditions,  and  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  would  not  have 
resulted. 

*  Hill,  p.  431.  t  Ibid.,  p  306. 
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Colonel  Gordon's  proposals  were  simply  to  sus- 
pend the  payment  of  the  coming  coupon,  as  well  as 
of  the  sinking  fund,  and  to  reduce  the  interest  from 
seven  to  four  per  cent ;  but  both  the  English  and 
French  Governments  negatived  these  well-considered 
proposals.  They  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to 
the  creditors.  However,  we  give  Colonel  Gordon's 
memorandum  in  his  own  words. 

The  Egyptian  Embroglio,  and  Colonel  Gordon's 
connection  with  the  finance  question^ 
UNDER  Ismail  Pasha. 

"  In  1875,  Ismail  Pasha  began  to  find  the  interest 
upon  the  usurious  loans  he  had  entered  into  very 
onerous;  and  he  applied  to  the  British  Government 
to  send  out  a  financier  to  examine  into  his  financial 
position.  Mr.  Cave,  Colonel  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson  were  sent  out,  and  they  made  certain  recom- 
mendations, among  which  was,  that  an  arrangement 
should  be  made  with  the  holders  of  the  loans  to 
consolidate  them,  and  to  pay  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 
Accordingly,  in  1876,  Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubert,. 
on  the  part  of  the  bondholders,  went  to  Egypt  and 
went  into  the  finances,  accepting  Ismail  Pasha's 
figures  as  correct ;  they  united  the  loans  into  one, 
paying  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  before,  and  four 
gentlemen  were  appointed — Commissioners  of  the 
Dette — to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  creditors 
(bondholders),  also  one  to  look  after  the  receipts,  and 
another  to  look  after  the  expenditure. 

"  In  1878,  Ismail  Pasha  found  he  could  not  obtain 
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the  necessary  interest  for  this  new  Goschen-Joubert 
arrangement,  and  proposed  an  investigation.  After 
much  trouble,  the  inquiry  took  place,  having  Rivers 
Wilson  as  Vice-President,  assisted  by  the  four  Com- 
missioners. They  inquired  into  the  expenditure  and 
gave  in  their  report  Ismail  Pasha  then  stopped 
further  proceedings,  and  said  he  would  have  a 
responsible  ministry.  This  led  to  Nubar  Pasha, 
Rivers  Wilson,  and  Monsieur  Bligniere  being  ap- 
pointed; then  came  the  Petite  of  the  i6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1879,  in  which  Nubar  fell,  and  the  so-called 
coup  d'etat  of  the  7th  of  April,  1879,  when  the  two 
Europeans  were  turned  out,  which  ended  in  the 
deposition  of  Ismail  Pasha. 

"  The  first  error  was  in  Goschen  and  Joubert  draw- 
ing up  an  arrangement  to  reduce  the  interest  and  to 
consolidate  the  different  loans,  upon  figures  presented 
by  Ismail  Pasha. 

"The  second  was,  in  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
agreeing  to  cease  their  work  when  they  had 
only  inquired  into  the  expenditure^  upon  Ismail 
Pasha's  promise  that  he  would  form  a  responsible 
Ministry.  They  ought  to  have  persisted  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  receipts,  and  have  refused  any 
compromise. 

"In  Febniary,  1878,  I  received  at  Kartoum  a 
telegram  from  His  Highness,  saying  his  creditors 
were  trying  to  interfere  with  his  sovereign  pre- 
rogatives, and  that  His  Highness  knew  no  one 
who  could  assist  him  in  the  position  he  was  placed, 
but  me,  and  ordered  me  to  come  to  Cairo.  I 
arrived  on  the   7th  of  March,  at  9.30  p.m.      His 
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Highness  sent  his  equerry  to  meet  me  at  the  termi- 
nus, and  was  waiting  dinner.  Dirty  as  I  was,  after  a 
railway  journey  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  I 
had  to  obey ;  but,  before  dinner,  late  as  it  was.  His 
Highness  took  me  aside,  and  asked  me  to  be  presi- 
dent of  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  country ;  but  said  that  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Dette  had  proved  so  hostile  to  him,  that  His  High- 
ness wished  me  to  object  to  their  being  on  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  saying  that  they  had  written 
against  him  in  the  papers,  etc.  I  said  *I  would 
accept  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  President,'  and 
His  Highness  said,  *  You  will  see  Lesseps,  who  will 
act  with  you ;  and  also  some  financial  agents,  who 
will  be  able  to  lay  before  you  both  some  financial 
arrangements  to  pay  the  floating  debt,  namely, 
Messrs.  M.  Walker  and  Pasquali.'  I  said  '  Yes,'  and 
accepted  the  mission  with  the  agreement  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Dette  were  not  to  be  on  the 
inquiry.*     I  was  angry  with  these  Commissioners  of 

*  That  Ismail  was  right  in  his  view  as  to  excluding  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Dette  there  can  be  no  question,  and  the  diffi- 
culties raised  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  desire  to  obstruct, 
will  be  seen  as  late  as  the  4th  of  October,  1885.  The  Cairo 
correspondent  of  the  Times  says  : — 

"  The  quarrel  between  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  the  Caisse  de 
la  Dette  has  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  latter,  who  have 
finally  accepted  the  manner  of  settlement  originally  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Rothschild.  The  obstinate  formalism  and  desire  to  obstruct 
shown-  by  the  Caisse  have  been  so  evident  that  the  circumstances 
are  worth  relating.  Early  in  September,  Messrs.  Rothschild  tele- 
graphed to  the  Caisse  that  they  had  large  sums  in  hand,  and  pro- 
posed, after  repaying  their  advance,  to  hand  over  the  balance  to 
the  Bank  of  England.     The  Caisse  replied  that  the  whole  sum 
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the  Dette,  because  I  thought  they  had  been  too  hard 
on  His  Highness.  The  next  day  I  saw  Mr.  Vivian^ 
the  English  Consul-General,  and  he  said,  '  I  wonder 
you  could  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  without  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dette.* 
I  said,  *  I  was  free  to  accept  or  to  refuse.'  I  then 
called  on  the  German  Consul-General,  and  when 
there,  the  French  and  Austrian  Consuls-General  and 
also  Vivian  came  in,  and  attacked  me  for  having 
accepted  the  post  of  President.  I  said  I  was  free, 
and  then  they  said,  *  I  was  risking  His  Highness  his 
throne ;  that  he  ran  a  very  serious  risk,  personally, 
if  he  formed  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  without  the 
creditors'  representatives,  viz.  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Dette.'  I  said,  '  Why  do  you  not  tell  him  so  ? ' 
They  said,  '  You  ought  to  do  so.'  I  said,  *  Well,  will 
you  commission  me  to  do  so,  from  you,  with  any 
remarks  I  like  to  make  as  to  the  futility  of  your 
words  .'*'  They  all  said,  '  Yes ;  we  authorize  you  to- 
do  so — in  our  names.'  I  did  so  that  evening,  and 
told   His  Highness  just  before  dinner,  at  Abdeen. 

should  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  and  they  would  then 
take  measures  to  repay  Messrs.  Rothschilds'  advance. 

"  For  the  last  three  weeks  this  trivial  dispute  has  been  going 
on.  The  Egyptian  Government  urged  upon  the  Caisse  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  a  speedy  decision,  Mr.  E.  Vincent  went  specially 
to  Alexandria  to  point  out  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  delay 
was  causing  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the  Government.  It 
took  the  Caisse  a  month  to  make  up  their  minds  to  settle  the 
transfer  in  a  business-like  manner.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
they  despatched  the  necessary  telegrams.  It  would  appear  from 
their  recent  conduct  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse  are 
anxious  rather  to  impede  the  financial  administration  of  Egypt  for 
political  motives." 
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I  told  His  Highness  I  wished  to  speak  to  him.  I 
said,  *  I  have  seen  the  four  Consuls-General  to-day, 
and  they  told, me  to  tell  your  Highness,  from  them, 
that  you  run  a  serious  personal  risk,  if  you  have  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  without  the  Commissioners  of 
Dette  being  upon  it/  His  Highness  did  not  seem 
to  care  a  bit,  and  said  'he  was  only  afraid  of 
England,  who  he  was  sure  would  not  move/  He 
said,  '  You  will  see  Lesseps  to-morrow  and  arrange 
the  enqiiite  with  him/ 

"The  next  day,  Lesseps  came  to  the  palace 
His  Highness  has  given  me,  with  Stariden  (Stokes's 
old  Danube  Secretary,  now  Resident  Commissioner 
for  the  British  Government  Suez  Canal  shares,  at 
Paris,  an  old  friend  of  mine).  Lesseps  began :  '  We 
must  have  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dette  on  the 
enquite'  I  said,  *  It  is  a  sine  qud  non  that  they 
are  not  to  be  upon  it*  Lesseps  replied,  *  They  must 
be  upon  it*  Then  in  came  Cherif  Pasha,  and  said, 
'  Are  you  agreed  ?  *  I  left  Lesseps  to  speak,  and 
he  said  *  Yes ; '  at  which  I  stared,  and  said,  '  I  fear 
not;*  then  Lesseps  and  Cherif  Pasha  discussed  it, 
and  Lesseps  gave  in  and  agreed  to  serve  on  the 
Commission  without  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dette, 
but  with  the  proviso  that  he  would  ask  permission 
to  do  so  from  Paris.  Cherif  Pasha  was  pleased ; 
but  I  instinctively  felt  old  Lesseps  was  ratting,  so  I 
asked  Cherif  Pasha  to  stop  a  moment,  and  said  to 
Standen,  '  Now,  see  that  Lesseps  does  not  make  a 
mess  of  it  Let  him  say  at  once,  will  he  act  with- 
out the  Commissioners  of  Dette  or  not  ?  Do  this  for 
my  sake ;  take  him  into  that  corner  and  speak  to 
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him.'     Standen  did  so,  while  I  took  Cherif  Pasha 
into  the  other   corner,  much   against   his  will,  for 
he  thought  I  was  a  bore,  raising  obstacles.     I  told 
him  that  Lesseps  had  declared,  before  he  came,  he 
would  not  act  unless  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Dette.     Cherif  was  huffed  with  me,  and  turned  to 
Lesseps,  whom  Standen  had  already  dosed  in  his 
corner  of  the  room,  and  he  and  Lesseps  had  a  close 
conversation  again  for  some  time ;  and  then  Cherif 
came  to  me,  and  said, '  Lesseps  has  accepted  without 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Dette.'    I  disgusted  Cherif, 
as    I  went  downstairs  with  him,   by  saying,    *  He 
will  never  stick  to  it.'     When  downstairs,  in  one  of 
the  many  ante-chambers  of  the  palace  His  High- 
ness gave  me  (sha,ll  I  ever  lodge  in  palaces  again  ? 
I  hope  not !)  I  found  Baring.     Now  Baring  is  in  the 
Royal  Artillery,  while  I  am  in  the  Royal  Engineers. 
Baring   was   in   the   nursery   when    I    was    in   the 
Crimea.      He  has  a  pretentious  grand  patronizing 
way  about  him.     We  had  a  few  words  together.     I 
said,  '  I  would  do  what  His  Highness  asked  me.' 
He  said,  *  It  was  unfair  to  the  creditors,'  and  in  a 
few  moments  all  was  over.     When  oil  mixes  with 
water,  we  will  mix  together !     I  went  upstairs,  and 
found  Lesseps  and  the  financial  agents,  Mr.  Walker 
and  Pasquali.     (I  do  like  people  whose  names  end 
in  O  or  in  L)     Pasquali,  to  me,  is  a  person  who  is 
ready  to  sing  some  operatic  piece,  and  this  Pasquali 
was   an    Italian.     Mr.  Walker  was  a  young   man, 
rather  pretentious,  and  with  his  hair  parted  in  the 
middle.     These  two  talked  of  laying  down  millions 
of  pounds.     I  did  not  like  either  one  or  the  other ; 
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though  I  found  Walker  a  very  good  fellow  after- 
wards. They  wanted  me  and  Lesseps  to  authorize 
them  to  telegraph  to  Laing,  the  Indian  financier, 
to  come  out  on  certain  conditions;  but  if  I  did 
so  (Lesseps  was  talking  gaily  about  MacMahon, 
etc,  and  not  paying  the  least  attention),  I  told 
them,  I  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  terms  he 
came  on,  which  were,  that  His  Highness  was  to 
speak  to  no  one  but  he,  Mr.  Laing,  upon  the  ques- 
tion. (Now  I  have,  for  years,  known  the  family  of 
the  Ameers  of  Afghanistan ;  they  are  all  alike ;  there 
are  Egyptian  and  Chinese  branches  of  this  remark- 
able family.)  I  declined  the  responsibility,  but  wrote 
the  note  below.*  Lesseps  and  the  whole  lot  then 
went  away. 

"  That  afternoon  I  went  to  Lesseps  and  said, 
'  We  have  two  questions  to  consider — 

"'I.  How  to  alleviate  the  present  sufferings  of 
the  unpaid  civil  employes,  and  of  the  army,  as  well 
as  the  pressing  claims  of  the  floating  debt. 

** '  2.  And  afterwards,  to  inquire  into  the  real 
state  of  the  revenue,  by  a  Commission.' 

"  I  said  to  Lesseps,  '  Let  us  settle  No.  i  first, 
and  then  we  will  deal  with  No.  2.    What  do  you  say 

*  Propositions. 

"  I.  Que  le  Prince  H^ritier  soit  President. 

"  2.  Que  Mens.  S.  Laing  soit  pri^  d'assister  aux  arrangements 
n^cessaires,  sous  certaines  conditions,  et  de  se  rendre  au  Caire. 

"  3.  Que  Mons.  Young  soit  pri^  de  faire  partie  de  Tenqu^te, 
et  que  sa  maison  soit  nomm^  le  comptable  d'^nqu^te. 

"  4.  Que  Mons.  Palgrave  soit  Secretaire  d'enqu6te. 

"5.  That  the  decrees  should  be  suspended  (for  a  time), 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Laing,  after  the  Conference."  (English  in 
the  original.) 
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will  settle  No.  i  ?'  I  took  a  pen,  till  losing  all 
patience  with  my  French,  he  took  the  pen  out  of  my 
hand,  and  wrote  the  following  memorandum  : — 

"  *  En  attendant  qu'une  enqu^te  financi^re  soit 
faite,  sur  examen  de  T^tat  actuel  du  pays,  k  fin 
d'^tablir,  qu'il  est  possible  d'^quilibrer  les  recettes 
et  les  d^penses,  telle  qu*il  resulte  du  budget  actuel, 
en  suspendant  provisoirement  le  paiement  totale  de 
la  dette  unifi^e  ainsi  que  Tamortissement ;  c'est  k 
dire,  la  dette  unifi^e  donnant  un  int6r6t  de  7  %  pourrait 
^tre  provisoirement,  r^duite  k  4  %,  et  d'autre  c6t6 
Tamortissement  qui  est  i  %  procurrait  au  total  une 
ressource  de  4  %. 

"  'Ce  total  suffirait  en  grande  partie  pour  F^quilibre 
du  budget  en  attendant  les  resultats  d*une  enqu^te 
qui  pourrait  durer  une  ann6e  ;  et,  dans  le  cas  ou  ces 
ressources  ne  suffiraient  pas,  qu'on  6galise  Timpdt 
territorial  sur  5,000,000  feddans  (a  little  over  an  acre) 
de  terre,  et  que  cette  decision  soit  mise  en  force  par 
d^cret.' 

"  (You  know  that  fellow  Tasche  (the  French  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Military  Academy)  vetoed  me  in 
French ;  had  he  not  done  so,  I  should  have  been  a 
Royal  Artilleryman,  and  the  fate  of  the  world  would 
have  been  changed !) 

"  The  next  morning,  the  8th  of  March,  at  nine, 
I  went  to  Lesseps  eft  route  to  His  Highness. 
Lesseps  said,  '  See  what  Cherif  Pasha  has  written 
to  me.' 

"  '  MON  CHER  ViCOMTE, 

"  ' Son  Altesse  le  Khedive  ma  charge  de 
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vous  presenter  ses  grands  remerciments  pour  avoir 
acceptd  d'etre  sur  la  Commission  d'enqu6te,  et  elle 
me  prie  d'ajouter  que  cest  ce  qu'elle  aurait  tou- 
jours  attendu  d'un  si  ancien  ami  de  Mahomet  Ali 
et  ses  fils.' 

"This  letter  had  been  written  before  I  saw 
Lesseps,  and  of  course  His  Highness  thanked  him 
for  being  upon  the  enqu^te  without  the  four  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Dette,  which  Lesseps  declined  to  do, 
except  under  certain  conditions ;  so  the  letter  was 
written  to  Lesseps  thanking  him  for  services  which 
the  Khedive  was  furious  about.  Lesseps  said, 
looking  at  his  pretty  young  wife  of  twenty-two, 
'I  am  off  to  Halowan,  and  shall  not  be  back  until 
night  I  have  telegraphed  to  my  Government  to 
ask  permission  to  be  on  the  enqtiSte  with  you ;  here 
is  a  copy  of  the  telegram,  will  you  give  it  to  His 
Highness  ? '  He  gave  it  over  to  me  to  read.  I  read 
it ;  it  was  thus : — ' Son  Altesse  le  Khedive  ma 
pri6  de  me  joindre  avec  Monsieur  Gordon  et  les 
Commissionnaires  de  la  Caisse  pour  faire  un  enqu^te, 
sur  les  finances  d'Egypte,  je  demande  permission.' 
I  said,  *  Oh  !  (my  dear  old  fellow)  M.  Lesseps, 
this  will  never  do ; '  he  said,  *  Well,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
off,  and  I  am  off  to  Halowan,  and  shall  not  be  back 
till  night'  Well,  off  I  had  to  go  with  this  telegram, 
to  Abdeen.  Cherif  and  Riaz  Pasha  were  in  the  ante- 
chamber, drowsy  and  happily  smoking;  as  I  went 
in,  I  saw  a  bald-headed  '  coot,'  the  Consul-General 
of  the  Pays  bas,  going  in  to  His  Highness.  Cherif 
drowsily  said,  'Well !  any  news?'    I  said,  *  No  ;  only 
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I  have  a  telegram  for  His  Highness,  from  Lesseps." 
So  Riaz  and  Cherif  chatted  away  in  Turkish,  till  I 
saw  the  'coot'  go  out,  and  Cherif  was  called  in. 
Suddenly  Cherif  came  flying  out,  all  drowsiness 
gone,  and  said,  *  Where  is  the  telegram  of  Lesseps  ?  * 
I  gave  it  him,  and  then  in  came  flying  '  Pharaoh '  * 
with  Cherif.  Pharaoh  threw  himself  on  the  sofa, 
and  said, '  Je  suis  tout  k  fait  boulevers^  avec  ce  t616- 
gramme  de  Lesseps.  C'est  tout  a  fait  contre  mes 
d^sirs,  Barrat!'  (resclave  ecrivain  de  son  altesse), 
'  venez  ici ;  dites  a  quelqu'un  d'aller  k  Halowan  et 
de  dire  a  Lesseps  de  ne  pas  telegrapher  k  Paris ; ' 
and  then  turning  to  me.  His  Highness  said,  '  I  put 
the  whole  affair  into  your  hands.'  Then  calling 
Barratjf  he  said,  *  Telegraph  to  Goschen ;  Gordon 
is  charged  with  the  whole  affair — arrange  with  him.' 
Consequently,  I  telegraphed  to  Goschen  :  J  *  I  have 

*  Ismail. 

t  "  Barrat  had  been  to  Lesseps  privately  (when  he  had  heard 
that  the  Consuls-General  had  told  me  to  tell  His  Highness  he  was 
in  danger),  and  he  told  Lesseps,  whatever  he  did,  not  to  join  the 
enquite  without  the  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse ;  and  this,  too, 
when  Barrat  was  His  Highness's  private  secretary. 

X  "  To  M.  Goschen, 

"Son  Altesse  le  Khedive  m*a  pri^  de  me  mettre  en 
rapport  avec  vous  et  Monsieur  Joubert  dans  le  but  d'aviser  sur 
les  mesures  k  prendre,  pour  faire  sortir,  tout  de  suite,  le  pays 
de  Tembarras  financi^re,  dans  lequel  il  se  trouve  et  de  nous 
occuper  de  la  commission  d'enquete,  qui,  au  moins,  durera  un  an. 

"  Sans  entrant  en  detail  sur  les  mesures,  qui  soulageraient,  tout 
de  suite,  la  situation  actuelle,  dans  une  manibre  purement  pro- 
visoire,  et  qui  ne  porte  nullement  attente  aux  deux  d^crets,  et  qui 
vous  laisseront  votre  pleine  liberty  de  discussion,  en  consid^rant 
la  formation  de  la  commission  d'enqudte.  Je  vous  propose, 
que  vous  et  Monsieur  Joubert  viendrait  en  Egypte  et  dans  le  cas, 
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recommended  His  Highness  to  suspend  the  payment 
of  the  next  coupon,  in  order  to  pay  the  employes 
and  meet  pressing  claims.  I  will  arrange  with  you 
for  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  finances/ 
Goschen  answered, '  I  will  not  look  at  you  ;  the  matter 
is  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government/  *  I 
then  wrote  to  His  Highness,  and  proposed  he  should 
suspend  the  payment  of  the  coupon^  and  pay  the 
employes  and  pressing  claims,  that  he  should  do 
it  by  decree^  and  qtwte  me,  throw  all  the  blame 
upon  m€,  saying,  '  If  he  did  not  like  to  do  this,  I 
would  myself  telegraph  to  Lord  Derby,  to  say  I 
had  recommended  His  Highness  to  do  so-and-so; 
that  I  did  not  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
give  any  acquiescence  to  it,  but  merely  to  tell  them 
if  the  Khedive  did  this,  it  was  my  fault/  The 
Khedive  hesitated  and  did  not  answer  me,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  harem  for  two  days,  and  the  game 
was  lost.     (There  would  have  been  no  risk  in  this.) 

ou  cela  ne  vous  serait  pas  possible,  d'envoyer  un  d^l^gu^  special, 
pour  s'etendre  avec  moi  sur  la  formation  de  la  commission 
d'enqu^te :  i*  La  suspension,  pendant  la  dur^e  de  Tenqu^te,  de 
Tamortissement  des  empruints  1864-1865,  et  dont  les  int^r^ts 
continueront  k  fitre  payer  subjectivement  k  raison  de  7  %.  2'.  Sus- 
pension de  Tamortissement  de  i  %.  de  la  dette  unitize.  Nous 
^tudions  ^galements  la  question  de  savoir  ce  qu'il  sera  possible 
de  payer  provisoirement — et  k  titre  d*k  compte — sur  les  int^r^ts 
de  la  dette  unifi^e.  Je  vous  t^l^graphierai  ult^rieurement  mes 
propositions  k  cet  ^gard" 

*  "Some  days  after  I  had  received  this  rude  answer  from 
Goschen,  he  sent  me  another  telegram,  asking  me  '  How  I  had 
got  at  the  facts  that  I  had  quoted  in  my  telegram  to  him.'  But  as 
he  had  been  rude  I  gave  him  no  answer ;  so  he  has  had  the  last 
word.'' 
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Vivian  (English  Consul-General),  of  course,  was  on 
the  qui  vive;  he  knew  that  some  strong  measure 
was  in  prospect,  and  telegraphed  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  begging  the  same  to  authorize  him 
to  join  the  French  Consul-General,  to  stop  His 
Highness  taking  any  sharp  measures.  Of  course, 
Vivian  pointed  out  the  Red  Republican  nature  of 
your  humble  servant.  Lord  Derby,  against  any- 
thing abrupt,  telegraphed  to  Vivian,  who  came  to 
me  and  said,  '  I  have  a  telegram ;  I  will  read  it  to 
you ;  but  you  are  not  to  say  anything  about  it  until  I 
have  communicated  it  to  His  Highness,  for  it  would 
not  be  proper.'  The  telegram  ran  thus :  '  You  are 
authorized,  in  conjunction  with  your  French  colleague, 
to  inform  His  Highness  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment trusts  His  Highness  will  do  nothing  without 
accordance  with  his  creditors,  and  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  willing  to  send  Rivers  Wilson  out  to 
help  him,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  think 
that  Baring  ought  to  be  on  the  Inquiry.'  Vivian 
then  said,  'What  will  you  recommend  His  Highness 
to  do  ? '  I  said,  '  I  would  recommend  him  to  bow  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government.'  Vivian  said,  'What 
will  he  do  ? '  I  said,  '  He  might  say,  I  am  sove- 
reign,* and  will  do  as  I  will.'  Vivian  (who  was  a 
pretty  black-eyed  boy,  and  was  put  by  General  Fox 

*  According  to  the  "  Hatti-cherif,"  of  the  13th  of  February, 
1 84 1,  the  government  of  Mahomet  Ali,  in  Egypt,  was  made  here- 
ditary under  certain  conditions ;  but  it  is  instructive  to  note  that 
the  second  "  Hatti-cherif,"  of  the  same  date,  gives  Mahomet  Ali 
the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Nubia,  of  Darfour,  of  Kordofan, 
and  of  Sennaar ;  yet  it  is  expressly  laid  down  such  government  is 
not  to  be  hereditary. 
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under  my  care  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and 
who  Ruck  Keene  kicked  on  the  ankle  when  he 
was  removed  from  that  rough  school)  went  home, 
and  on  the  morrow  went  in  great  pomp  to  His 
Highness  with  the  French  Consul-General,  and  left 
a  paper  with  him,  the  French  Consul-General  say- 
ing, on  leaving,  '  C'est  tout  ce  que  nous  avons  k  dire 
k  votre  altesse  pour  le  moment'  Of  course  my 
tongue  was  tied  ;  but  before  they  (the  two  Consuls- 
General)  went  to  His  Highness,  I  wrote  to  Cherif 
Pasha,  and  said,  hoping  to  take  the  wind  out  of  their 
sails,  'Tell  His  Highness,  if  he  is  troubled,  to  ask 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  Rivers  Wilson  to 
come  out  and  help  me ; '  and  I  added  (for  I  had 
begun  to  see,  with  Pharaoh  wavering,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  look  to  my  retreat),  *  /  will  not  act  with 
any  of  the  four  Commissioners  of  the  Dette'  This 
also  gave  His  Highness  a  reason  for  refusing  Her 
Majesty's  Government's  recommendation,  that  Baring 
should  be  on  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  because 
he  could  quote  my  objections. 

"  Now,  would  you  believe  it  ?  Vivian  never  gave 
His  Highness  the  true  telegram.  He  and  the  French 
Consul-General  gave  him  a  paper :  *  Our  Govern- 
ments authorize  us  to  inform  Your  Highness,  that 
they  trust  you  will  only  act  in  accord  with  your  credi- 
tors.'*    Unimportant  as  this  paper  was,  it  sickened 

*  Surely  this  notice  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  show  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  did  interfere  with  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Khedive  in  favour  of  the  bondholders,  and  Colonel  Gordon 
protested  against  the  statements  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Parliament,  as  reported  in  the  Times  of  the  22nd 
of  February  and  the  14th  of  March,  1879.     In  the  former,  Mr. 
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him  for  two  days,  during  which  he  only  spoke  to 
me  of  the  Soudan;   till  at  last  I  took  an   oppor- 

Samuelson  stated,  '*  That  no  sufficient  justification  has  been  shown 
for  the  enforcement,  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  May  coupon,  of  1878,  of  the  Unified  Debt  of  Egypt, 
nor  for  their  interference  in  regard  to  the  State  Domain  Loan,  of 
1878 ; "  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  quotes  as  follows ; 
**  Lord  Salisbuiy,  in  his  despatch  to  the  English  Consul,  instructed 
him  to  inform  the  Khedive  that  the  pressure  was  put  upon  him 
to  diminish  the  outlay,  for  his  private  advantage,  on  palace-build- 
ing and  other  matters,  and  that  no  pressure  was  to  be  put  upon 
his  people."  Upon  this  Colonel  Gordon  asks  where  the  palace- 
buildings  alluded  to  are  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  Sir  George  Campbell  quite  concurred 
with  Colonel  Gordon  in  suspending  the  payment  of  the  coupon, 
and  alludes  to  the  unpaid  employes. 

"  Sir  George  Campbell  entirely  approved  the  friendly  feeling 
which  had  been  displayed  towards  France  in  these  transactions* 
but  he  did  not  think  the  Khedive  should  have  been  pressed  to 
pay  the  coupons  in  full  while  his  civil  servants,  on  whose  adminis- 
tration so  much  depended,  were  left  unpaid  If  their  salaries  were 
not  paid,  they  would  be  left  to  prey  on  the  country.  He  did  not 
think  facilities  should  have  been  given  for  raising  a  new  loan 
which  would  be  an  additional  burden  upon  the  overtaxed  people 
of  Egypt  Where  the  carcase  was,  there  the  vultures  were  gathered 
together,  and  Egypt  had  long  been  the  prey  of  all  the  vultures  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  might  be  an  able  man,  but  he  was 
showing  his  ability  by  getting  a  new  loan  in  order  to  pay  the  bond- 
holders instead  of  being  applied  to  the  right  purpose.  He  regretted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  have  touched  that  matter 
even  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  They  should  have  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  loan,  at  least,  until  the  administration 
of  Egypt  was  put  upon  a  proper  footing,  and  the  arrears  to  which 
he  had  referred  were  paid.  In  all  the  proposals  that  had  been 
made  in  respect  to  Egypt,  too  much  importance  was  attached  to 
the  sending  out  there  of  swarms  of  European  officials." 

In  the  Times  of  the  14th  of  March,  Sir  George  Campbell  very 
properly  remarks  as  follows :  "  There  was  a  general  belief  abroad, 
although  it  might  be  unfounded,  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
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tunity,  as  the  moment  of  secrecy  was  over,  to  tell 
him  what  the  true  telegram  was.  He  looked  quite 
surprised,  and  said,  '  Why,  they  never  told  me 
that ! '     The  fact,  however,  was  that  the  paper  the 

present  Govemment  of  Egypt,  and  which  had,  to  some  extent, 
apparently  the  support  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  was  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Consul  Vivian.  The  newspapers 
told  them  that  the  present  Govemment  of  Egypt  looked  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  bondholders  only,  but  sought  to  reform  the 
administration  in  order  to  benefit  the  people ;  that  he  believed  to 
be  a  mere  sham.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  was  in  the  eating. 
Had  the  people  of  Egypt  been  treated  more  fairly  and  kindly  by 
the  present  than  by  former  Administrations  of  that  country  ?  They 
were  now,  he  believed,  quite  as  much,  and  probably  more,  ground 
down  than  they  ever  were  before.  He  feared  the  allegation  was 
true,  that  during  the  last  two  years  Egypt  had  been  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  bondholders,  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He  trusted  that  the  first  act  of 
Her  Majesty*s  Govemment  was  the  decent  government  and  fair 
treatment  of  the  unhappy  people  of  Egypt,  and  that  they  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  only  secondary  importance  the  claims  of  the  French 
and  other  foreign  bondholders  ;  "  and  on  the  same  day  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  "  He  gave  a  flat  contradiction  to  the 
idea  that  the  Govemment  had  in  any  way  pressed  upon  the  Govem- 
ment of  Egypt,  that  they  should  oppress  the  taxpayers,  or  should 
take  steps  of  a  character  which  was  unfair  to  the  officers  or  any 
others  with  a  view  to  pay  bondholders.  The  Government  had 
done  nothing  of  the  sort ;  they  had,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly, 
put  any  pressure  on  the  Govemment  of  Egypt  to  pay  the  bond- 
holders. That  was  not  their  business.  One  form  of  that  ex- 
travagance was  in  building  palaces.  Money  was  spent  in  building 
and  enlarging  palaces  really  of  no  use  at  all,  and  they  did  not 
hold  that  that  was  an  expenditure  which  justified  the  refusal  to  pay 
the  daims  of  the  creditors." 

Colonel  Gordon  asserts,  and  proves,  that  pressure  was  put  to 
pay  the  bondholders  and  to  leave  the  employks  and  the  army 
unpaid,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  European  officials  took  good  care 
to  draw  their  enormous  salaries.  He  also  emphatically  denies 
that  Ismail  spent  money  in  building  and  enlarging  palaces. 
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Consuls-General  gave  him  was  so  vague,  and  the 
solemnity  of  their  manner  was  so  great,  that  His 
Highness  got  frightened;  and  when  I  did  tell  him, 
after  these  two  days,  he  had  already  given  in,  and 
had  agreed  to  have  the  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse 
(or  Dette)  upon  the  Inquiry,  and,  as  a  sequel,  to  call 
for  Rivers  Wilson.  He  never  told  me  he  had 
given  in ;  but  four  days  after,  I  heard  of  it,  and  on 
my  seeing  him  he  said  (for  it  was  no  longer  a  secret 
that  he  had  ceded),  '  Have  you  any  news  ? '  I  said, 
'Yes ;  I  hear  Your  Highness  has  agreed  to  the  four 
Commissioners  of  the  Dette  being  on  the  Inquiry. 
He  said  '  Yes ; '  and  the  subject  dropped.  Five 
days  after  that  I  left  Cairo,  with  no  honours,  by  the 
ordinary  train,  paying  my  passage.  The  sun  which 
rose  with  such  splendour,  set  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 
I  calculate  my  financial  episode  cost  me  ;^8oo. 
His  Highness  was  bored  with  me  after  my  failure, 
and  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  me,  which  his  sur- 
roundings soon  knew.  I  dare  say  I  may  have  been 
imprudent  in  speech.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  better 
as  it  is.  His  Highness  and  I  would  have  fallen 
out  about  the  composition  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  for  I  feel  sure  it  was  meant  to  be  packed, 
and  that  I  was  only  to  be  the  figure-head ;  but  the 
families  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  will  never 
change  their  natures ;  peace  be  to  them. 

(Signed)  "C.  G.  Gordon. 

"October  14,  1878. 

"  P.S.     I  forgot  to  mention  that  when  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Pasquali  found,  after  writing  my  first 
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propositions,  no  more  notice  was  taken  of  them — as 
was  natural  after  Lesseps  ratted — they  came  down 
on  me,  and  said  they  had  begun  to  lose  patience, 
'  that  His  Highness  had  promised  they  would  have 
everything  settled  when  I  came.'  Being  wearied 
enough  with  the  other  troubles,  I  was  very  short 
with  them,  and  they  left.  I  never  would  aid  or 
help  the  family  of  Afghanistan  to  play  one  set  of 
harpies  off  upon  another. 

"  While  at  Cairo,  I  had  lots  of  threatening  letters 
from  Paris,  saying  :  *  Who  are  you  ? '  '  You  are 
not  a  financier ; '  *  Caesar's  wife  should  be  above  sus- 
picion,' etc." 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  Slave 
Convention. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  Slave  Convention  of  the  4th  of  August,  1877 — Visit  to  Abyssinia 
— Proposals  to  the  Government  of  Egypt — Betrayal  of  Confidence — 
Comes  to  Cairo— Arrives  in  England 

1879.  The  following  conflicting  points  arose  in 
Colonel  Gordon's  mind  in  February,  when  he  had 
had  time  to  consider  the  Slave  Convention  of  the 
4th  of  August,  1877. 

He  says :  "If  you  read  the  Slave  Convention  and 
the  decree  of  His  Highness,  you  will  see  a  great 
discrepancy : — 


*  ^According  to  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
Convention : 

"'Article  II.  Any  person 
engaged  in  traffic  of  slaves, 
either  directly  or  indirectly, 
shall  be  considered  guilty  of 
stealing  with  murder.' " 

Colonel  Gordon  reads  this 
to  mean  that  he  or  they  were 
to  be  tried,  and  his  deduction 
is,  that  if  found  guilty  of  steal- 
ing with  murder,  he  or  they 
should  be  punished  with  death, 
inasmuch  as  that  is  the  usual 
punishment  for  such  crimes. 


^^  According  to  His  Highnesses 
decree  : 

"*  Article  I.  The  sale  of 
slaves  from  family  to  family 
will  be  prohibited.  This  pro- 
hibition will  take  effect  in  seven 
years  in  Cairo,  and  in  twelve 
years  in  the  Soudan.* 

"  After  the  lapse  of  this 
term  of  years.  Article  II.  says  : 
'Any  infraction  of  this  pro- 
hibition will  be  punished  by 
an  imprisonment  of  from  five 
months  to  five  years.' " 

From  this  Colonel  Gordon 
infers  that  for  seven  years  in 
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Cairo,  and  for  twelve  years  in 
the  Soudan,  the  sale  of  slaves 
from  family  to  family  is  per- 
mitted ;  and  Nubar  Pasha  sup- 
ports this  view  of  the  question, 
and  further  adds  that  the  punish- 
ment of  slave  dealers  is  to  be 
five  months  or  five  years,  to 
which  Colonel  Gordon  replied, 
it  was  insufficient 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  points  Colonel 
Gordon  says :  "I  now  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
this  :  why  is — by  the  Convention — traffic  in  slaves  to 
be  considered  vol  avec  meurtrey  and  consequently 
if  proved  to  be  punished  with  death,  while  by  the 
decree  it  is  allowed  for  the  space  of  seven  years 
in  Cairo,  and  twelve  in  the  Soudan,  and  even 
after  the  expiration  of  those  times,  is  it  to  be 
punished  only  by  five  months'  or  five  years'  im- 
prisonment ? 

"In  what  way  can  be  dissected  the  difference 
between  the  words  'traffic  in  slaves,'  and  the  sale 
from  family  to  family  ? 

"  The  family  of  A.  is  allowed  to  sell  slaves  to 
the  family  of  B.  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  but  the 
family  of  A.  moves  from  one  place  to  another.  Can 
it  be  made  out  to  be  traffic  in  slaves,  because  the 
family  of  A.  takes  with  him  the  slaves  he  has  by 
the  decree  legally  purchased  from  the  family 
of  B.  ? 

"  I  have  pointed  this  out  to  Nubar  Pasha,  but 
I  get  no  reply  except  that  the  'sale  of  slaves  is 
legal.'      I  point  out  the  illegal  acts  of  the  British 
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vessels  (for  under  the  existing  laws  their  acts  are 
illegal),  and  I  get  no  reply,  inasmuch  as  these 
vessels  search  and  seize  Egyptian  vessels,  because 
they  may  have  on  board  negroes  who  may  not 
speak  Arabic,  and  whom  the  British  authorities 
consider  slaves  ;  and  this  whether  the  negroes  may 
have  papers  or  not. 

"  I  have  explained  the  only  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  question  is  to  register  all  existing  slaves, 
and  then  confiscate  all  slaves  not  so  registered.  I 
have  no  reply. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  any  steps  have  been 
taken  in  the  matter  of  clearing  up  these  difficulties. 
I  know  Cairo  is  much  engaged  in  its  finance,  and 
I  know  of  old  Nubar  s  dilatoriness  in  answering  any 
questions  which  he  has  no  particular  interest  in, 
and  which  are  '  thorny ; '  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  be  left  without  reply,  when  upon  me  rests 
all  the  responsibility. 

"  I  have  no  belief  in  the  Cairo  Government 
acting  against  slavery,  and  I  would  ask  if  even  the 
Convention  and  the  decree  have  ever  been  publicly 
posted  on  the  walls  of  each  town  and  village  of 
the  Cairo  Government  ?  Twice  has  it  been  posted 
in  every  town  and  village  in  the  Soudan,  and  it 
will  continue  to  be  posted  annually.  Surely,  some 
notice  should  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  tremen- 
dous change  which  is  to  come  upon  them  in  five 
years*  time. 

"The  registration  scheme  would  hurt  no  exist- 
ing interests,  for  it  strikes  at  the  demand.  Slaves 
actually  now  possessed  remain  the  property  of  their 
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owners,  but  beyond  that  number  owners  cannot 
go.  All  unregistered  slaves  would  be  illicit  pos- 
session. They  will  soon  be  sickened  from  buying 
slaves  if  they  find  the  Register  Books  are  closed, 
and  consequently  all  slaves  purchased  would  be 
free. 

"  I  would  ask  what  has  been  the  action  of  the 
employes  in  Egypt  appointed  to  put  down  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  and  paid,  I  see,  large  salaries  for  doing 
so  ?  It  is  notorious  that  when  once  a  caravan 
escapes  from  the  Soudan  into  Egypt  it  is  perfectly 
safe.  How  many  caravans  have  been  captured  in 
Egypt  against  the  forty-three  caravans  I  have 
captured  in  the  Soudan }  I  do  not  believe 
one  has. 

"  These  forty-three  caravans  were  captured  in 
seven  months ;  for  although  I  have  had  the  govern- 
ment two  years,  my  time  until  lately  had  been 
taken  up  in  the  Abyssinian,  the  Darfour,  and  the 
Bahr  el  Gazelle  troubles. 

"  Baker  was  deceived  by  having  the  northern 
limit  of  his  province  placed  at  the  fifth  degree 
of  latitude,  while  the  slave  trade  passes  between 
this  northern  limit  and  the  tenth  degree,  so  it  all 
went  past  him  ;  he  was  beyond  the  slave-trade 
zone.  The  same  fate  would  have  befallen  me  had 
I  not  seized  the  land,  and  made  the  tenth  degree 
my  frontier.  Nubar  never  helped  me  at  the 
equator,  though  I  wrote  to  him  frequently,  waste 
of  time  as  it  was  ! 

**  At  present  we  are  under  a  responsible  ministry ; 
the  act  of  one  minister  is  the  collective  act  of  the 
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whole ;  and  in  that  ministry  are  two  Europeans^  who 
share  their  acts. 

"  I  say  that  this  responsible  ministry  should 
authorize  me  to  register  all  existing  slaves,  and  to 
confiscate  any  slaves  who  may  not  be  registered  after 
a  certain  time,  and  also  to  empower  me.  to  make 
such  capital  examples  as  I  may  think  necessary." 

We  now  come  to  Colonel  Gordon's  mission  to 
Abyssinia,  the  full  details  connected  with  which  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Hill's  work;*  but  the  following 
extracts  will  serve  to  elucidate  further  the  events 
that  occurred. 

"  When,"  Colonel  Gordon  says,  *'  I  came  down  to 
Cairo  on  the  2  7th  of  August,  I  found  Tewfik  Pasha 
in  great  alarm  about  Abyssinia ;  and  although  I  told 
His  Highness  I  could  not  remain  in  his  service, 
yet  Tewfik  begged  me  to  undertake  an  embassy  to 
King  Johannis.  In  this  wish,  both  the  English  and 
French  Foreign  Offices,  as  well  as  their  respective 
Consuls-General,  joined ;  the  latter  giving  me  letters 
to  King  Johannis  in  the  name  of  their  Governments. 
I  accepted  this  mission  against  my  own  desire, 
and  did  so  solely  upon  the  pressing  request  of  the 
authorities  named. 

"  Tewfik  had  drawn  up  two  sets  of  instructions  ; 
one  in  Arabic,  and  one  in  French ;  and  had  also 
written  a  letter  to  the  king. 

"  The  French  instructions  were  to  cede  nothing 
whatever,  and  gave  me  no  power  except  ad  refer- 
endum. When  however,  I  reached  Debra  Tabor, 
I  found  that  the  Arabic  instructions  and  the  Khe- 

*  See  p.  396. 
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dive's  letter  were  couched  in  terms  giving  me  full 
power  to  do  anything.  I,  however,  left  Cairo 
with  the  full  conviction  that  nothing  could  be 
settled  with  the  king,  except  by  the  intervention 
of  the  English  and  French  Governments.  I  knew 
that  the  Khedive  and  his  pashas  would  not  care 
one  jot,  so  that  Johannis  did  not  come  to  Cairo; 
it  mattered  little  what  the  frontier  tribes  of  Egypt 
suffered — ^and  what  those  sufferings  might  be  are 
graphically  described  by  Bruce*  in  his  Travels. 
I  went  with  my  eyes  open,  and  was  quite  aware 
the  Egyptian  Government  would  cede  nothing,  but 
only  wanted  to  gain  time,  and  were  quite  callous  as 
to  my  success  or  failure,  or  the  consequences.  It 
may  be  asked,  under  the  circumstances,  why  I  went. 
I  did  so  because  I  thought  I  might  get  the  king 
to  accept  the  retrocession  of  Bogos,  as  well  as  the 
free  export  and  import  of  goods  passing  through 
Massowah,  from  and  to  Abyssinia,  together  with  an 
exchange  of  consuls  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia ; 
and  I  had  hopes  that  I  could  get  the  English  and 
French  Governments  to  interfere,  and  put  pressure 
on  the  Khedive  to  cede  these  points,  which  I  knew 
he  would  never  do  except  under  compulsion. 

"  Acting  upon  this  assumption,  I  sent  to  Jeddah 
for  the  English  Consul  to  come  down  to  Massowah, 

*  In  the  year  1736,  Yasous  II.  invaded  the  province  of  Sennaar 
without  any  provocation;  he  gave  his  soldiers  the  accustomed 
licence  he  had  always  indulged  them  with.  He  knew  not  what 
was  meant  by  mercy ;  all  that  had  the  breath  of  life  was  sacrificed 
by  the  sword,  and  the  fire  consumed  the  rest  And  in  1746  he 
again  invaded  the  country  of  Atbara,  and  almost  extirpated  the 
Davenia  tribe. 
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and  I  also  requested  Mr.  Lascelles,  our  Consul- 
General,  to  send  a  gun-boat  from  Aden  to  the 
same  port. 

"At  my  interview  with  Tewfik,  upon  taking 
leave,  I  did  not  consider  that  the  Khedive  was 
much  impressed  with  the  undertaking,  and  an 
odd  incident  occurred,  viz.  the  rosary  which  devout 
Mussulmans  handle,  and  which  was  in  the  Khe- 
dive's possession,  fell  and  broke  to  pieces  as  I 
said  good-bye.  (By  the  Koran,  a  Mussulman  is 
allowed  to  be  an  infidel;  not  that  they  need  the 
permission,  or  that  if  it  did  not  exist  they  would  be 
less  so.) 

"When  I  met  Johannis,  the  king  continually 
repeated,  '  You  have  full  powers  ;  why  not  treat 
with  me  ? '  I  said  '  No ; '  referring  to  my  French 
instructions,  at  the  same  time  knowing  how  readily 
I  would  be  thrown  over  in  any  arrangement  I 
might  make;  and  so  I  kept  working  at  the  king 
both  by  letters  and  messages.  I  said,  *  Refer  your 
case  to  the  Western  Powers.'  I  did  this  before, 
when  and  after  I  saw  His  Majesty;  and  I  con- 
sidered I  was  quite  justified  in  doing  so,  knowing 
the  bad  faith  of  the  Egyptian  Government  in  the 
instructions,  and  knowing  also  the  pretence  to  the 
Consuls-General  that  Egypt  would  give  anything 
for  peace. 

"  I  believed  that  it  was  hoped  something  not 
over-agreeable  would  happen  to  me  through  the 
king,  and  thus  England  would  get  mixed  up  in 
the  dispute;  I  added,  however,  that  I  did  not 
think  that  England  would  have  bothered  her  head 
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about  me.  I  speak  by  book,  since  the  Foreign 
Office  knows  what  passed  between  Mr.  Lascelles, 
the  Consul  -  General,  Tewfik,  and  myself,  in 
1879. 

"On  the  8th  or  loth  of  December,  when  I  got 
out  of  Abyssinia,  I  saw  at  Massowah  a  telegram  of 
the  Standard  of  the  6th,  which  stated  that  Tewfik 
was  terribly  distressed  at  the  refusal  of  the  king  to 
listen  to  him,  which  information  I  had  telegraphed 
to  His  Highness,  and  he  requested  me  to  come 
to  Cairo. 

"It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  nth 
of  November,  upon  which  day  I  had  sent  Tewfik 
information  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Abyssinia, 
and  had  asked  him  to  send  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry to  Massowah;  yet  when  I  arrived  there, 
in  December,  not  a  man  had  been  sent,  and  the 
whole  town  was  in  a  ferment ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  H.M.S.  Seagull  (Captain  Maxwell  Heron),  Mas- 
sowah would  no  doubt  have  been  attacked  and 
sacked.  Captain  Heron's  and  the  French  Consuls 
despatches  will  prove  this  to  be  the  fact. 

"In  reply,  therefore,  to  Tewfik s  request  that 
I  should  return  to  Cairo,  I  replied  that  when  the 
battalion  for  which  I  had  applied  had  come  (for 
the  Seagull  was  leaving  for  Aden),  I  would  go 
there,  but  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  stay,  in  order 
to  give  confidence  to  the  people,  until  the  troops 
came.  This  demur  to  going  to  Cairo,  on  my  part, 
was  put  down  in  some  of  the  Cairo  papers  as 
refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  authorities, 

"  Upon  the  i8thof  December,  having  studied  the 
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State  of  affairs,  and  seeing  that  King  Johannis  would 
not  ask  for  the  arbitration  of  England  and  France, 
and  that  those  powers  would  not  aid  the  people 
of  Massowah  in  declaring  it  a  neutral  and  a  free 
port  (it  had  many  Indian^  British,  and  French 
subjects  in  it),  I,  acting  upon  the  principles  of  my 
duty  to  the  Government  and  people  I  was  serving,* 
telegraphed  to  Tewfik  as  follows  : — '  As  neither  the 
French  nor  the  English  Governments  will  help  you, 
and  as  you  have  not  sent  troops  to  defend  Mas- 
sowah, and  as  the  Italians  have  acquired  Assab, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  make  a  treaty  with  Italy, 
and  cede  Annesley  Bay  f  upon  the  following  terms : 
Mutual   good-will   and   help;    no  sale   of  arms   to 


•  "  A  foreigner  enters  the  service  of  an  Oriental  Power  with 
the  full  conviction  that  if  reforms  are  to  be  made,  and  are  to  be 
permanent,  they  must  be  the  spontaneous  desire  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  He  must  be  fully  convinced  that  he  is  not  liked,  that 
he  is  not  trusted,  and  that  they  grudge  him  the  air  he  breathes. 
Even  with  the  ruler  he  cannot  fail  to  feel  he  is  merely  a  necessary 
evil,  to  be  borne  with  for  a  time ;  but  he  sets  his  face  as  a  rock 
to  persevere  in  his  attempt  So  far  as  to  the  justification  of  a 
foreigner  in  Oriental  service. 

"  I  maintain  the  foreigner  should,  for  the  time,  entirely  abandon 
his  relations  with  his  native  land ;  he  should  resist  his  own 
Government,  and  those  of  other  Powers,  and  keep  intact  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Oriental  State  whose  bread  he  eats.  He  should 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  native  when  he  has  to  advise  the 
Sultan  or  Khedive  on  any  question  which  his  own  native,  or  any 
foreign  Government  may  want  settled ;  and  his  advice  should  be 
sealed  by  (i)  what  is  universally  right  throughout  the  world,  and 
(2)  by  what  is  best  for  the  Oriental  State  he  serves  "  ("  Foreigners 
serving  Oriental  States :  Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa,"  p.  437). 

t  "  Annesley  Bay  is  said  to  be  French — it  is  also  English,  for 
we  landed  there ;  and  the  district  pays  ;^ioo  a  year  to  Egypt" 
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Abyssinia,  or  to  the  tribes;  same  taxes  to  obtain 
at  Massowah  and  Annesley  Bay ;  junction  of  tele- 
graph lines  ;  interchange  of  consuls ;  Italy  to  pay 
-^5000?' 

"In  sending  this  telegram,  which  was  in  cipher, 
and  intended  alone  for  the  Government  of  Egypt, 
I  was  actuated  with  a  desire  to  help  that  country. 
I  made  the  proposal  in  good  faith,  simply  to  force 
the  Governments  of  France  and  England  to  inter- 
fere in  the  cause  I  was  interested  in. 

"  Now  mark  what  happened. 

"  The  advice  given  was  of  a  most  confidential 
nature,  and  yet  it  was  immediately  made  public ;  for 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  it  was  published  in  the 
Standard  that  I  had  been  recalled;  and  on  the 
23  rd  it  added,  that  Ismael  Pasha  Yacoub  had 
been  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan. 
On  the  24th  of  December,  the  Standard  had  an 
article  saying  that,  *At  a  council  of  ministers  held 
at  Cairo,  at  which  the  European  controllers  were 
present^  a  despatch  was  read  from  Colonel  Gordon, 
saying  that  ;^2  50,000  of  taxes  remained  uncollected 
in  the  Soudan ;  that  the  ministers  were  surprised  at 
this  ;  and  that  Tewfik  had  demanded  an  explanation 
from  Gordon.'  The  Government  had  published  a 
Budget  Illustrie  some  time  before — one  of  a  triennial 
series — showing  the  state  of  affairs. 

"  Now,  I  had  been  away  upon  this  fool's  errand 
to  Abyssinia  for  six  months,  and  yet  the  ministers 
were  surprised.  But  the  Standard  telegram  went 
on  to  say,  'Gordon,  in  another  despatch,  desires 
Egypt  to  cede  to  Italy  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  in 
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order  to  produce  complications  on  the  part  of 
Italy  and  Abyssinia.  The  ministers  were  unani- 
mous in  rejecting  the  proposal ;  other  de- 
spatches of  Gordon  were  read,  which  showed  his 
inconsistency.* 

"My  confidential  cipher  proposal  was  sent  to 
Tewfik  on  the  i8th  of  December,  and  its  purport 
was  in  the  London  Standard  of  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber.    It  was  a  proposal,  not  an  order. 

"  The  Cairo  papers  contained  a  number  of  small 
paragraphs,  saying  that  I  was  mad,  and  refused  to 
obey  orders. 

"On  coming  to  Cairo,  I  sought  an  interview 
with  Tewfik.  Riaz  Pasha,  who  was  in  the  room, 
bolted  out  as  I  entered.  I  reproached  Tewfik  with 
promulgating  opinions  that  were  of  a  very  confi- 
dential nature,  and  that  were  offered  for  the  benefit 
of  Egypt  alone.  He  replied,  '  I  am  a  young  man ; 
it  is  not  my  fault.  The  people  write  against  me.' 
I  told  him  that  the  telegram  that  had  appeared 
in  the  Standard  must  have  emanated  from  him  or 
his  ministry.*  He  tried  to  excuse  himself,  when 
I  left  him  and  resigned. 

"  I  saw  that  Tewfik  had  done  with  me.  Riaz 
I  had  known  during  Ismail  Pasha's  time,  and  I 
had  been  able  to  appreciate  him ;  while  Osman 
Rafki  Pasha,  the  Minister  for  War,  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  Soudan  for  so  irritating  the  people 
of  Kartoum  that  he  had  nearly  caused  a  revolt  in 
that  usually  quiet  place.     He  was  the  hero  of  the 

*  Colonel  Gordon  subsequently  ascertained  that  Riaz  Pasha 
gave  the  information. 
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revolt  that  took  place  in  Cairo  shortly  before  this 
time. 

"As  long  as  aliens  govern  Egypt,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Egyptian  peoples  is  smothered,  so 
long  must  '  Egypt  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms/  * 

"  The  announcement  of  a  constituent  assembly 
would  stop  palatial  intrigues  and  paralyze  European 
ditto,  and  settle  the  question.  Depend  upon  it, 
when  we  grope  in  the  dark,  as  we  must  in  the 
East,  the  best  course  is  tliat  which  is  just  and 
right,  and  that  course  is  the  convening  of  the 
notables." 

1880.  On  leaving  Egypt,  Gordon  observes: 
"  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  reason  to  complain 
of,  or  ta  thank  Her  Majesty's  Foreign  Office, 
or  the  Consul-General.  They  acted  according  to 
their  lights,  and  with  their  usual  short-sightedness — 
'  of  enough  for  the  day  is  its  evil.'  They  neglected 
the  Red  Sea  question,  upon  which  they  had  been 
warned  for  years.  They  seek  safety  in  looking  after 
Herat.  General  Grant  did  well  when  he  summed 
up  our  national  policy,  in  terming  it  a  dog  and 
manger  policy  vis-a-vis  with  other  nations." 

Before  concluding  the  Egyptian  question,  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  inordinate  demands 
made  in  the  way  of  remuneration  by  Europeans : 
"  an  Englishman  of  notoriety,  who  shall  be  nameless, 
accepted  a  salary  of  ;^8ooo  per  annum  and  a  house, 
and  lived  in  a  style  of  luxury  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  distressed  condition  of  the  country  and 
with  the  miserable  position  of  the  unpaid  employes. 

*  Ezekiel  xxix.  15. 
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This  person  received  favours  from  Ismail  while  he 
reviled  him ;  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  Nubar  s 
hands."  * 

Colonel    Gordon    arrived    in    England    in    the 
beginning  of  January. 

*  Letter  to  Colonel  Gordon  from  a  person  who  was  undoubt- 
•  edly  well  informed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Goes  to  Switzerland — Offered  the  command  of  the  Cape  forces — 
Declines — ^Accepts  the  appointment  of  private  secretary  to  the 
Viceroy  of  India — Proceeds  to  Bombay — Resigns — His  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  deposition  of  Yakoob  Khan — Invited  to  go  to" 
China — Embarks  for  China — Joins  Li — Goes  to  Pekin — Gives 
advice — Leaves  China  and  returns  home. 

Colonel  Gordon  did  not  remain  long  in  England, 
but  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  remained  until 
the  9th  of  April,  when  he  returned.  While  he  was 
at  Lausanne  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  : — "  My  ministers  wish  that  the  post  of 
Commandant  of  the  Colonial  Forces  should  be  offered 
to  Chinese  Gordon."  The  Colonial  Office  answered 
that  "  The  command  of  the  colonial  forces  would 
probably  be  accepted  by  Chinese  Gordon,  in  the 
event  of  your  ministers  desiring  that  the  offer  of 
it  should  be  made  to  him."*     The  Cape  Govern- 

*  Dtiring  the  time  Colonel  Gordon  was  in  Bessarabia,  in  J856, 
as  Assistant-Commissioner  for  defining  the  boundaries  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  as  well 
as  in  tiie  year  187 1,  when  he  was  British  Commissioner  upon  the 
Danube,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  fully  studying  the  Eastern 
Question,  and  on  the  20th  of  March,  1880,  he  pointed  out  in  a 
pamphlet  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  we  repaired  the  great  mistake 
of  Russia,  from  a  Russian  point  of  view,  in  making  one  great  state 
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ment  wished  this  to  be  done,  so  on  the  23rd  of 
March  the  War  Office  telegraphed  to  Colonel 
Gordon,  as  follows  : — "  Cape  Government  offer  com- 
mand of  colonial  forces;  supposed  salary  ;^i50o; 
your  services  required  early."  Colonel  Gordon  at 
once  replied  from  Lausanne :  "  Thanks  for  telegram 

of  Bulgaria.  We  stipulated  that  Turkish  troops,  with  a  hostile 
Bulgaria  to  the  north,  and  a  hostile  Roumelia  to  the  south,  should 
occupy  the  Balkans.  He  says :  "  I  leave  military  men  or  any  men 
of  sense  to  consider  this  step.  It  is  not  doubted  that  ere  long  the 
two  states  will  be  united.  The  union  of  the  two  states,"  he  adds, 
"is  certain."  (See  how  true  his  prediction  has  come  to  pass. 
October,  1885.) 

In  allusion  to  this  statement.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  speaking 
towards  the  end  of  September,  1885,  says,  "At  the  very  time  we  were 
discussing  this  subject  on  the  hustings  in  1880,  the  late  lamented 
General  Gordon  wrote  his  opinion.  He  said,  '  By  the  division  of 
the  two  Bulgarias  we  prolonged  without  alleviating  the  agony  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  We  repaired  the  great  mistake  of  Russia  from 
a  Russian  point  of  view  in  making  one  great  state  of  Bulgaria. 
We  stipulated  that  Turkish  troops,  with  a  hostile  Bulgaria  to  the 
north  and  a  hostile  Roumelia  to  the  south,  should  occupy  the 
Balkans.  I  leave  military  men  or  any  men  of  sense  to  consider 
this  step.  We  have  restored  Russia  to  her  place  as  the  protector 
of  these  lands,  which  she  had  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  given 
up.  We  have  left  the  wishes  of  the  Bulgarians  unsatisfied,  and  the 
countries  unquiet.  We  have  forced  them  to  look  to  Russia  more 
than  to  us,  and  France  and  we  have  lost  their  sympathies.  And 
for  what  ?  It  is  not  doubted  that  ere  long  the  two  states  will  be 
united.  If  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  laughed  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  and  united  while  it  (the  Congress)  was  in  session  at  Paris, 
is  it  likely  that  Bulgaria  will  wait  long  or  hesitate  to  unite  with 
Roumelia  because  Europe  does  not  wish  it  ? '  Poor  Gordon  was 
right.  The  first  Turkish  Governor  did  not  even  dare  to  wear  his 
fez,  which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a  Turk.  The  Balkans 
were  not  garrisoned.  The  whole  thing  has  now  come  to  an  end, 
and  every  one  wishes  it  should  never  be  revived." — Times,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1885. 
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just  received;   I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  accept  an 
appointment" 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  Colonel  Gordon  accepted 
the  post  of  private  secretary  to  Lord  Ripon,  who 
was  going  out  as  Viceroy,  and  he  left  England,  vid 
Brindisi,  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Bombay 
on  the  1st  of  June.  In  the  place  of  commenting  upon 
this  step,  it  is  preferable  to  give  Colonel  Gordon's 
own  views  upon  it.  He  says,  **  In  a  moment  of 
weakness,  I  took  the  appointment  of  private  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Ripon,  and  repented  that  I  had  done 
so  at  once,  but  I  did  not  like  to  say  so.  I  went 
out,  and  saw  at  Bombay  that  in  my  irresponsible 
position,  I  could  not  possibly  hope  to  do  anything 
really  to  the  purpose,  in  the  face  of  vested  interests 
out  there;  so  seeing  this  was  the  case,  and  also 
observing  that  my  views  *  were  diametrically  opposed 

•  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Colonel  Gordon  held  strongly  to  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  proof  of  Yakoob  Khan  having  been 
a  party  to  the  murder  of  Cavagniari,  and  in  this  view  three  out  of 
five  members  of  the  Governor-General's  Council  concurred. 

Lord  Ripon,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  had  deter- 
mined upon  reopening  negotiations  personally  with  Yakoob ;  and 
arrangements  would  have  been  made  for  a  meeting  if  another 
adviser  had  not  appeared  upon  the  scene.  This  was  an  officer 
who  had  just  arrived  from  Simla,  and,  upon  being  informed  by 
Colonel  Gordon  of  the  proposed  interview,  was  much  taken 
aback.  He  asked  Colonel  Gordon  "  If  he  knew  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be  ?  That  every  one  in  India  would  be  staggered, 
and  so  on."  At  his  request.  Colonel  Gordon  suspended  sending 
the  message  for  holding  the  meeting;  and  Lord  Ripon,  upon  hear- 
ing the  new-comer's  views  upon  the  question,  fell  in  with  them,  and 
identified  himself  with  Lord  Lytton's  policy,  so  far  as  Yakoob  Khan 
was  concerned 

As  to  Candahar,*  Gordon's  opinion  was  that  we  ought  to  give 

*  See  pa?e  163. 
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to  those  of  the  official  classes,  I  gave  up.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  great  consideration  with  me — Lord 
Ripon's  position — for  it  was  assumed  by  some  that 
my  views  of  the  state  of  affairs  were  those  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  thus  I  felt  I  would  do  him  harm  by 
staying  with  him.  Lord  Ripon  and  I  left  perfect 
friends.  The  brusqueness  of  my  leaving  was  un- 
avoidable, inasmuch  as  my  stay  would  have  put  me 
in  the  possession  of  secret  things  that  I,  in  my 
decision  eventually  to  leave,  ought  not  to  know. 
Certainly,  I  might  have  stayed  a  month  or  two,  and 
had  a  pain  in  the  head  and  gone  quietly ;  but  the 
whole  duties  were  so  distasteful  that  I  felt,  being 
perfectly  callous  as  to  what  the  world  says,  it  was 
better  to  go  at  once,  and  did  so." 

An  officer  of  high  standing,  and  a  great  friend  of 
Colonel  Gordon,  thus  (in  May,  1880)  expresses  his 
views  upon  the  question  of  the  complicity  of  Yakoob 
Khan  in  Cavagniari's  murder :  "  An  unprejudiced 
review  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  hneute 
of  September,  1879,  clearly  indicates  that  the  spon- 
taneous and  unpremeditated  action  of  a  discontented, 
undisciplined,  and  unpaid  soldiery  had  not  been 
planned,  directed,  or  countenanced  by  the  Ameer, 
his  ministers,  or  his  advisers. 

it  to  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  if  we  wished  him  to  hold  the  country. 
The  position  of  Candahar  in  relation  to  Herat  and  Cabul  was  such, 

that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  really  rule 

Cabul     jjjg  country  unless  he  held  Candahar ;  but,  at  the 

^Herat  same  time,  Colonel  Gordon  considered  that  we 

Q  had  managed  our  withdrawal  from  Cabul  very 

badly.     "We  had  been  in  such  a  hurry  as  to 

look  like  running  away." 
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"There  is  no  evidence  to  prove,  or  even  to 
suspect,  that  the  mutiny  of  his  soldiers  was,  in  any 
way,  not  deplored  by  the  Ameer,  but  was  regarded 
by  him  with  regret,  dismay,  and  even  terror. 

"  Fully  conscious  of  the  very  grave  misapprehen- 
sions and  possible  accusation  of  timidity  and  weak- 
ness on  our  part,  I  entertain  myself  very  strong 
convictions  that  we  should  have  first  permitted  and 
encouraged  the  Ameer  to  punish  the  mutinous 
soldiers  and  rioters  implicated  in  the  outrage  before 
we  ourselves  interfered. 

"The  omission  to  adopt  this  course  inevi- 
tably led  to  the  action  forced  on  the  Ameer,  which 
culminated  in  the  forced  resignation  of  his  power 
and  the  total  annihilation  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment 

"  The  Ameer,  in  thus  resigning,  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  seeking,  when  occasion  offered, 
restoration  to  his  heritage  and  its  reversion  to  his 
heir.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  the  ignoring 
of  these  undeniable  rights." 

Upon  the  5th  of  June,  Colonel  Gordon,  who 
had  resigned  the  office  of  private  secretary  on 
the  3rd,  received  the  following  message  from  Mr. 
Campbell,  Sir  Robert  Hart's  agent  in  London : 
"  I  have  received  a  telegram  addressed  to  you 
by  Hart ;  where  shall  I  forward  it  ? "  Colonel 
Gordon  replied,  "Address  Bombay."  On  the 
same   day   the    following  telegram  *   arrived  : — "  I 

•  It  is  to  this  day  uncertain  under  whose  directions  this  tele- 
gram was  sent  by  Hart,  but  it  must  have  emanated  either  from  Li 
or  from  the  Tsungli-Yamen,  and  it  would  be  certain  to  have  re- 
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am  directed  to  invite  you  here  (Pekin).  Please  come 
and  see  for  yourself.  This  opportunity  for  doing 
really  useful  work  on  a  large  scale  ought  not  to  be 
lost.  Work,  position,  conditions,  can  all  be  arranged 
with  yourself  here  to  your  satisfaction.  Do  take  six 
months'  leave  and  come."  Upon  the  8th  of  June, 
Colonel  Gordon  replied  to  Campbell :  "  Inform 
Hart  Gordon  will  leave  for  Shanghai  first  oppor- 
tunity ;  as  for  conditions,  Gordon  indiflFerent."  He 
at  the  same  time  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Grant,  the 
Deputy-Adjutant-General  of  the  Royal  Engineers : 
"  Obtain  me  leave  until  end  of  the  year ;  never  mind 
pay;*  am  invited  to  China;  will  not  involve  Go- 
vernment." Colonel  Grant  immediately  answered : 
"  Must  state  more  specifically  purpose  and  posi- 
tion for  and  in  which  you  go  to  China."  On  the 
9th  of  June,  Colonel  Gordon  said  :  "  Am  ignorant ; 
will  write  from  China  before  the  expiration  of  my 
leave."  On  the  nth.  Colonel  Grant  informed  him  : 
*'  Reasons  insufficient ;  your  going  to  China  is  not 
approved."  On  the  12th  of  June,  Colonel  Gordon 
again  telegraphed :  "  Arrange  retirement,  commuta- 
tion or  resignation  of  service ;  ask  Campbell  reasons. 

ccived  its  authority  by  a  decree  from  the  Throne.  It  was  not 
forwarded  through  our  minister,  but  went  direct  from  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  who,  as  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  receives  his  instruc- 
tions direct  from  the  Tsungli-Yamen,  which  is  in  effect  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Board  of  Trade  of  China,  It  will  be  seen 
further  on  that  Colonel  Gordon  did  not  see  Sir  Robert  Hart  on 
the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  China. 

*  Colonel  Gordon  had  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  go  to 
China  ;  and,  as  remarked  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette^  never 
did  knight-errant  go  forth  with  an  emptier  purse  than  Pasha 
Gordon  did  when  he  set  out  for  China  to  preserve  peaee. 


i 
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My  counsel,  if  asked,  would  be  for  peace,  not  war. 
I  return  by  America." 

Colonel  Gordon  on  the  6th  of  June  writes  :  **  Yes,. 
I  ratted  so  as  to  hurt  Lord  Ripon  very  little,  and 
we  left  the  best  of  friends."  He  adds  :  "  The  dress 
coat  (vice-regal)  has  never  been  worn ;  it  will  be 
presented  to  Li  Hung  Chang.  No  open  warfare 
is  to  be  undertaken  (against  Russia)  ;  communica- 
tions *  are  to  be  cut  off,  etc.  The  people  at  Bombay 
were  astonished  at  the  news  ;  it  was  so  quick.  If 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  not  give  me  leave 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  I  mean  to  go.  If  they  will 
let  me  retire  I  will  do  so ;  if  not,  I  will  give  them 
my  commission.  I  have  written  to  Lord  Ripon — he 
begged  me  to  do  so — ^and  have  asked  him  to  send 
for  Wolseley,  since  he  (Wolseley)  will  be  unbiased, 
and  we  want  such  a  man." 

Lord  Ripon  was  allowed  the  secretary's  passage 
money  from  England  to  Bombay ;  but  Colonel 
Gordon  having  resigned,  the  cost  of  his  successor's 
passage  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Viceroy, 
therefore  Colonel  Gordon  insisted  upon  refunding 
the  amount. 

Colonel  Gordon  did  not  wait  for  any  reply  to  his 
last  telegram,  but  embarked  upon  the  same  day  for 
Hong  Kong.     Before   leaving    he   handed   to   the 

*  Colonel  Gordon  here  alludes  to  the  written  advice  he  sub- 
sequently gave  the  Chinese,  upon  how  they  should  harass  their 
enemies,  especially  if  European.  He  used  often  to  criticize  the 
tortoise-like  movements  of  our  forces  in  China,  and  explained 
how  he,  with  his  Chinese  force,  could  have  cut  their  communica- 
tions and  captured  their  reserves  by  means  of  rapidly  executed 
movements. 
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press  the  following  memorandum  :  "  My  fixed  de- 
sire is  to  persuade  the  Chinese  not  to  go  to  war 
with  Russia,  both  in  their  own  interests  and  for 
the  sake  of  those  of  the  world,  especially  those  of 
England.  In  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  I  can- 
not answer  how  I  should  act  for  the  present ;  but  I 
should  ardently  desire  a  speedy  peace."  And  again, 
he  says :  "It  is  my  fixed  desire  to  persuade  the 
Chinese  not  to  go  to  war  with  Russia.  To  me  it 
appears  that  the  question  in  dispute  cannot  be  of 
such  vital  importance  that  an  arrangement  could 
not  be  come  to  by  concessions  upon  both  sides. 
Whether  I  succeed  in  being  heard  or  not  is  not  in 
my  hands.  I  protest,  however,  at  being  regarded 
as  one  who  wishes  for  war  in  any  country,  still  less 
in  China.  Inclined  as  I  am,  with  only  a  small 
degree  of  admiration  for  military  exploits,  I  esteem 
it  a  far  greater  honour  to  promote  peace  than  to 
gain  any  paltry  honours  in  a  wretched  war." 

On  arrival  at  Point  de  Galle,  upon  the  i6th  of 
June,  Colonel  Gordon  received  the  following  message 
from  Colonel  Grant  :  "  Leave  granted  on  your 
engaging  to  take  no  military  service  in  China ; "  to 
which  Colonel  Gordon  answered,  "  I  will  take  no 
military  service  in  China ;  I  would  never  embarrass 
the  British  Government." 

Certain  persons  of  position  having  asserted  that 
Colonel  Gordon  was  insubordinate  in  going  to  China 
without  leave,  he  argues  as  follows :  "  With  respect 
to  whether  I  showed  insubordination  in  going  to 
China,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  I  was 
refused  leave  to  do  so,  I  resigned  my  commission, 
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and  therefore  was  free  to  go  or  not.  I  was  free  of 
the  service  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  it  was  not 
insubordination  (on  my  part  when  I  had  once  resigned) 
to  go  to  China.  The  Government  (not  having  in 
kindness  accepted  my  resignation)  did  not  make  me 
insubordinate,  for  I,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was 
free  from  any  allegiance  *  (as  a  soldier)  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  and  Mr.  Campbells  certifi- 
cate shows  that  I  did  not  leave  Lord  Ripon  because 
I  thought  something  better  presented  itself."  f 

Colonel  Gordon  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  upon  the 
2nd  of  July,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Canton,  pushed 
on  to  Shanghai,  and  thence  to  Chefoo.  Here  he 
was  astonished  to  find  letters  from  Hart,  begging 
him  to  come  straight  to  Pekin,  and  not  to  go  to 
his  old  friend  and  comrade,  Li  Hung  Chang,  from 
whom  Colonel  Gordon  always  supposed  the  invita- 
tion to  visit  China  had  emanated. 

•  On  many  occasions  Colonel  Gordon  found  himself,  when  he 
dififered  with  the  Government,  hampered  and  controlled  in  his 
actions.  He  felt  this  especially  on  the  present  occasion,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Soudan.     (See  "General  Gordon's  Journals,"  p.  112.) 

t  Mr.  Campbell,  under  date  5  th  of  March,  1881,  says  to 
Colonel  Gordon :  "  When  the  telegram  was  sent  to  me  from  Pekin 
inviting  you  to  go  to  China,  you  were  supposed  to  be  in  England, 
and  I  was  expected  to  deliver  the  message  to  you  in  persoa  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  telegraphing  it  on  to  you  in  India 
had  I  not  seen  in  the  newspapers  of  the  4th  of  June  that  you  had 
resigned  the  post  of  private  secretary,  and  that  you  were  going  to 
Zanzibar.  It  was  on  the  5th  of  June  I  sent  you  the  telegram  in- 
viting you  to  go  to  China,  and  on  the  6th  that  I  received  your 
answer.  Your  resignation,  therefore,  of  your  appointment  was  a 
fait  accompli  before  you  received,  through  me,  the  invitation  to  go 
to  China.  All  this  I  fully  explained  to  Colonel  Grant  when  he 
called  upon  me. ' 
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Colonel  Gordon  having  reason  to  believe  that  Li 
was  in  great  danger,  left  Shanghai  on  the  i6th  of 
July,  and,  rejecting  Sir  Robert  Hart's  request,  went 
straight  to  Li  Hung  Chang  at  Tientsin.  Here 
he  found  matters  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 
The  majority  of  the  Chinese  Government,  headed 
by  Prince  Chun,  were  for  war,  while  the  peace 
party  were  alone  represented  by  Prince  Kung 
and  Li, 

On  the  2  7th  of  J  uly,  Colonel  Gordon  telegraphed 
to  Colonel  Grant:  "I  have  seen  Li  Hung  Chang, 
and  he  wishes  me  to  stay  with  him.  I  cannot  desert 
China  in  her  present  crisis,  and  would  be  free  to  act 
as  I  think  fit.  I  therefore  beg  to  resign  my  com- 
mission in  Her  Majesty's  service." 

At  this  time  it  would  appear  that  our  own 
Minister  in  China,  as  well  as  the  French  Minister, 
was  supposed  to  favour  the  idea  that  Li  should  be 
urged  to  strong  measures,  with  the  view  of  driving 
from  power  the  mischievous  men  who  were  in 
authority  at  Pekin.  The  Minister  of  one  European 
state  went  even  further,  and  suggested  to  Gordon 
that  he  should  march  on  Pekin  and  depose  the 
Emperor.  **  I  told  him,"  said  Gordon,  "  I  was 
equal  to  a  good  deal  of  filibustering,  but  that  this 
was  beyond  me,  and  that  I  did  not  think  there  was 
the  slightest  chance  of  such  a  project  succeeding, 
as  Li  had  not  a  sufficient  following  to  give  it  any 
chance  of  success." 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Colonel  Gordon  wrote : 
*'  The  only  thing  that  keeps  me  in  China  is  Li  Hung 
Changs  safety;  if  he  were  safe  I  would  not  care;  but 
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some  people  are  egging  him  on  to  rebel,  some  to  this, 
and  some  to  that,  and  all  appears  in  a  helpless  drift. 
There  are  parties  at  Pekin  who  would  drive  the 
Chinese  into  war  for  their  own  ends." 

Colonel  Gordon  then  proceeded  to  Pekin,  and 
pointed  out  to  Prince  Chun  and  the  Ministers  of  the 
Tsungli-Yamen,  and  the  war  party,  in  full  detail,  the 
serious   consequences   of  war    with    Russia,    which 
power   could,   at   any  moment,  swoop   down   upon 
Pekin,  capture  it  without  difficulty,  and  dictate  its 
own   terms.     They   asked   him   what   he  advised  ? 
He  replied  that  if  they  would  burn  the  suburbs  of 
Pekin    and    remove    the    Emperor    to    a    place   of 
safety,  he  would  stay  and  help  them ;  that  it  was 
of  no   use  thinking  of  fighting,  as  Pekin  was  too 
easily  accessible.      They  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
think  the  Taku  forts  very  strong  ?     He  answered 
that  they  were  strong  in  front,  but  they  would  be 
attacked   in  the   rear,  and    that  they  had   no   rice 
in  them.     A   long  discussion  took   place;   Colonel 
Gordon  told  them  "  it  was  of  no  use ;  that  they  could 
not  go  to  war."     The  conversation  was  carried  on 
through   the   medium   of  an    interpreter,  who   got 
so    frightened    at    the   words   used  that    he   upset 
the   cup   of  tea   that   was    standing   by   him.      At 
last   he   declared    he    would    not    repeat    such    ex- 
pressions as   Colonel   Gordon  made  use  of,  so  he 
(Gordon)  took  the  dictionary,  looked  out  "  idiotcy," 
and  pointed  it  out  to  them.     "  I  said  make  peace, 
and  wrote  out  the    terms.     They  were  in  all  five 
articles ;  the  only  one  they  boggled  at  was  the  fifth, 
about  the  indemnity.     They  said  this  was  too  hard 
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and  unjust.  I  said  that  might  be,  but  what  was  the 
use  of  talking  about  it  ?  if  a  man  demanded  your 
money  or  your  life,  you  have  only  three  courses 
open :  you  must  either  fight,  call  for  help,  or  give 
up  your  money.  Now,  as  you  cannot  fight,  it  is 
useless  to  call  for  help,  since  neither  England  nor 
France  would  stir  a  finger  to  assist  you.  I  believe 
these  are  the  articles  now  under  discussion  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  only  one  on  which  there  is  any 
question  is  the  fifth.*' 

Having  made  the  question  quite  clear.  Colonel 
Gordon  left  them,  having  remained  in  Pekin  two 
and  a  half  days.  He  says  that  during  the  time  he 
was  at  Pekin,  one  Minister  was  terribly  put  out, 
begged  him  not  to  leave  his  card  anywhere  or  let  it 
be  known  he  was  there.  Gordon  said,  "  What  does 
it  matter  ?  Neither  you  nor  I  will  in  all  probability 
live  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  more,  and  what 
does  it  signify  if  we  shorten  that  ?  " 

His  arguments  were  so  powerful  that  by  the 
middle  of  August  peace  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
secured,  and  Li  rose  again  to  power.  Colonel 
Gordon,  as  he  considered  Li  safe,  left  Tientsin  for 
Shanghai,  but  before  doing  so  gave  him  a  memo- 
randum containing  an  exposition  of  the  measures 
to  be  adopted  by  China,  if  it  were  attacked, 
and  the  mode  of  defence  it  should  pursue.  In 
that  memorandum  Colonel  Gordon  observed  that, 
"Chinas  power  is  in  her  numbers,  in  the  quick 
moving  of  her  troops,  in  the  little  baggage  they 
require,  and  in  their  few  wants.  It  is  known  that 
men  armed  with  sword  and  spear  can  overcome  the 
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best  regular  troops,  equipped  with  breechloading 
rifles,  if  the  country  is  at  all  difficult,  and  if  the  men 
with  spears  and  swords  outnumber  their  foe  ten  to 
one.  If  this  is  the  case  when  men  are  armed  with 
spears  and  swords,  it  will  be  much  truer  when  those 
men  are  themselves  armed  with  breechloaders. 
China  should  never  engage  in  pitched  battles.  Her 
strength  is  in  quick  movements,  in  cutting  off*  trains 
of  baggage,  and  in  night  attacks  not  puslied  home ; 
in  a  continuous  worrying  of  her  enemies.  Rockets 
should  be  used  instead  of  cannon.  No  artillery 
should  be  moved  with  the  troops  ;  it  delays  and 
impedes  them.  Infantry  fire  is  the  most  fatal  fire ; 
guns  make  a  noise  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
value  in  war.  If  guns  are  taken  into  the  field, 
troops  cannot  march  faster  than  those  guns.  The 
degree  of  speed  at  which  the  guns  can  be  carried 
dictates  the  speed  at  which  the  troops  can  march." 
General  Gordon  winds  up  his  recommendations 
with  the  remark  that  "  as  long  as  Pekin  is  the 
centre  of  the  Government  of  China,  China  can 
never  go  to  war  with  any  first-class  power  ;  it  is  too 
near  the  sea." 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  very  brief  extract  from 
the  memorandum.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  con- 
fidential advice,  and  was  not  intended  for  publi- 
cation. It  has  been  much  criticized  and  commented 
upon  ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  has  been  proved  to  our 
cost  that  spearsmen  will,  if  brave  and  numerous,  tell 
against  breechloaders.  See  the  massacre  at  Isand- 
lana,  that  of  Hicks's  army  at  Obeid,  the  combats 
that   took    place    at   Suakin    between    Sir    Gerald 
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Graham  and  the  Arabs  in  both  expeditions,  and  the 
attack  made  upon  the  relieving  force  at  Abu  Klea. 

Then  again,  as  to  rapid  movements,  executed  by 
the  Chinese,  can  any  better  illustration  be  given  than 
the  advance  of  Colonel  Gordon,  after  the  fall  of 
Souchow,  upon  Liyang,  on  which  occasion  he  marched 
forty  miles  in  one  day,  and  captured  the  city,  which 
contained  some  thirty  thousand  rebels,  and  so  cut  the 
rebellion  in  half  ? 

Upon  arrival  at  Shanghai,  the  following  telegram 
was  handed  to  him  from  Colonel  Grant,  dated  14th 
of  August :  "  Leave  cancelled,  resignation  not  ac- 
cepted." As  Colonel  Gordon  was  on  his  road  home 
at  the  time  he  made  no  reply.  In  passing  through 
Hong  Kong,  on  the  20th  of  August,  he  was  most 
hospitably  received  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Pope 
Hennessy,  and  left  on  the  23rd  ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  September,  on  arriving  at  Aden,  he  sent  the 
following  telegram  in  reply  to  the  one  he  had 
received  at  Shanghai  :  "  You  might  have  trusted 
me.  My  passage  from  China  was  taken  days  before 
the  arrival  of  your  telegram,  which  states  'leave 
cancelled  ; '  do  you  insist  on  rescinding  the  same  ?  " 
On  the  20th  of  September,  Colonel  Gordon  was 
informed  that  his  leave  was  granted  until  the  28th 
of  February,  i88r. 

Once  at  Aden,  Colonel  Gordon  was  his  own 
master,  since  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mackin- 
non,  CLE.,  the  officers  in  command  of  the  British 
India  Steam  Packet  Company  were  directed  to  take 
him  on  board,  and  to  convey  him  to  any  place  he 
desired  to  go  to. 
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However,  on  reflection,  Colonel  Gordon  decided 
upon  returning  to  England,  and  he  arrived  there 
upon  the  2 1  st  of  October. 

I  must  here  record,  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
what  has  been  stated  before,  that  Colonel  Gordon, 
in  summing  up  his  opinions  with  regard  to  his 
second  visit  to  China,  observes  as  follows :  "  When 
I  saw  Li  Hung  Chang  at  Tientsin,  and  heard  from 
him  the  state  of  affairs  at  Pekin,  and  when  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  speak  out  so  long  as  I  held  Her 
Majesty's  commission,  I  at  once  resigned,  and  went 
to  Pekin,  and  gave  my  advice  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment.    I  would  add — 

"  I.  I  was  not  insubordinate  in  going  to  China, 
when  I  had  resigned  at  Bombay. 

"  2.  I  never  meant  to  enter  the  Chinese 
service. 

"  3.  I  may  have  been  wanting  in  courtesy  in 
not  awaiting  the  Government's  acceptance  of  my 
resignation,  and  going  to  China ;  but  it  was  not 
more  insubordinate  than  your  cook  giving  you 
warning,  and  going  away  without  your  leave. 

"4.  I  admit  the  Government  were  very  kind 
and  considerate. 

"5.  I  looked  upon  war  as  so  detrimental  to 
China  and  England,  that  any  effort  that  I  could 
make  would  be  cheaply  bought  at  any  personal 
sacrifice." 

Colonel  Gordon  felt  keenly  the  want  of  con- 
fidence in  him  exhibited  by  the  Government.  He 
says,  on  the  i8th  of  September,  "  I  cannot  stand  it ; " 
and  adds,  **  I  went   to  China  fully  convinced,  that 
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whether  I  wished  it  or  not,  China  would  never  have 
employed  me.  I  felt  I  could  persuade  them  not  to 
make  war." 

The  impression  in  his  mind  was,  that  on  his 
reaching  Tientsin,  the  English  Minister  asserted  a 
jurisdiction  over  him,  and.  claimed  a  right  to  dictate 
what  his  conduct  should  be.  His  resignation  was 
a  revolt  against  such  dictation.  He  then  spoke  his 
mind  to  China.  There  was  probably  a  good  deal 
of  misunderstanding  throughout  this  episode  in 
Colonel  Gordon's  life.  An  illustration,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  causes,  of  this  misunderstanding  is  the 
fact  that,  although  there  was  a  friendship  of  long 
standing  and  of  much  depth  between  Gordon  and 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  they  never  met  on  this  occasion, 
and  Gordon  considered,  at  the  time,  that  the  other 
had  not  treated  him  well  ;  this  was  afterwards 
cleared  up,  and  although  they  never  met  again,  their 
friendship  continued. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Conditions  under  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  book  was  written — 
His  wishes  as  to  publication — Dr.  HiU's  book  a  faithful  record — 
Berzati  Bey — He  visits  Ireland  —  His  views  upon  the  state  of 
the  country — Also  upon  the  retention  of  Candahar — And  upon 
irregular  warfare — Offers  his  services  to  the  Cape — Goes  to 
Mauritius  —  His  opinions  as  to  the  Suez  Canal — Also  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea — Reports  upon  defences  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  upon  coaling-stations  —  Also  upon  those  of  the  Seychelles 
Islands — ^Visit  to  the  Seychelles — Return  to  Mauritius — Made  a 
Major-General — Prepares  to  leave  for  England. 

Upon  Colonel  Gordon's  arrival  in  England,  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill's  book,  "Colonel  Gordon  in  Central 
Africa,"  was  close  on  its  appearance.  Colonel 
Gordon  had  no  part  in  this  publication  ;  he  simply 
consented,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Judge  of 
Appeal  at  Cairo,  to  hand  him  over  the  letters 
he  had  written  to  his  sister  when  in  the  Soudan, 
and  Scott  was  to  arrange  and  edit  them ;  but  when 
differences  arose  between  the  Khedive,  Tewfik,  and 
Colonel  Gordon,  Mr.  Scott  found  himself  precluded 
by  his  official  position  from  undertaking  the  task ; 
and  so,  with  Colonel  Gordon  s  permission,  he  gave 
the  task  over  to  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Hill,  with, 
however,  the  following  instructions  from  Colonel 
Gordon :     "  I   was  not   to  be  praised,  and  no  one 
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was  to  be  abused  in  any  work  he  might  produce ; 
that  I  could  not  be  praised  nor  blamed,  inasmuch 
as  no  one  who  was  not  in  my  skin  could  form  an 
opinion  whether  I  did  well  or  ill." 

Upon  the  8th  of  November,  he  says :  "  I  wish 
Dr.  Hill  to  do  just  as  he  likes  with  respect  to  the 
letters ;  he  is  quite  free  from  any  interference  on 
my  part,  and  for  that  purpose  I  am  glad  I  have  not 
seen  him.  These  are  my  views  on  the  subject : 
I  feel  certain  no  one  can  judge  or  award  blame  or 
praise  to  me  vis-a-vis  the  Soudan,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  could  not  have  knowledge  of  what 
passed.  I  am  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  I  am 
blamed  or  not.  I  feel  sure  I  only  did,  but  poorly, 
my  duty,  and  never  exceeded  it.  Everything  will 
be  eventually  known,  and  the  best  of  men  will  feel 
humiliated  when  their  true  motives  are  seen.  I 
do  not  claim  a  wish  to  be  considered  for  a  moment 
in  that  categorj^  I  like  my  religious  views ;  they 
were  and  are  a  great-coat  to  me.  I  do  not  fear  the 
strongest  expression  of  them  in  public.  I  do  not 
mind  the  bitter  words  that  may  be  said  of  me  if 
they  were  published  ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Hill  is  quite 
free.  He  may  write  of  me  as  if  I  were  dead ;  for, 
thank  God,  I  am  partially  so  with  respect  to  what 
men  say  of  me.  Dr.  Hill  is  therefore  quite  free, 
with  two  provisoes,  i,e.  leaving  out  any  ill-natured 
remarks,  and  not  praising  me ;  for  every  word  of 
praise  from  the  world  is,  as  it  were,  satirical — I 
cannot  help  feeling  it  to  be  so.  Then,  if  Dr. 
Hill  would  consider  me  as  dead,  I  would  be  truly 
glad." 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  that 
the  work,  when  it  appeared,  fulfilled  all  the  condi- 
tions  that  Colonel  Gordon  laid  down,  and  contained 
a  faithful  and  true  record  of  events,  from  the  year 
1874  to  his  leaving  in  1879  ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  Colonel  Gordon  not  only  prepared  the  map,  but 
he  assisted  in  explaining  matters  of  detail  connected 
with  persons  and  places  that  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  dealt  with. 

It  was  by  Colonel  Gordons  express  wish  that 
the  picture  of  his  Soudan  secretary,  Berzati  Bey,* 
was  inserted  in  Dr.  Hills  work.  Colonel  Gordon, 
on  the  1 2th  of  April,  1881,  says:  "  He  was  my  only 
companion  for  three  years — my  adviser  and  my 
counsellor.  He  dared  to  oppose  and  to  reason  with 
me,  and  I  and  all  the  Soudan  respected  him.  He 
was  very  brave,  and  always  dignified.  He  had  large 
views  of  government,  and  knew  his  country  well. 
He  will  ever  be  one  of  those  who  have  taught  me 
the  great  lesson,  that  in  all  nations  and  in  all  climes, 
there  are  those  who  are  perfect  gentlemen,  and  who, 
though  they  may  not  be  called  Christians,  are  so  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  They  may  not  see  how  Christ 
is  their  Saviour,  but  they  die  with  a  sense  that  all 
their  efforts  are  useless,  and  with  the  conviction  that 
unless  God  provides  some  way  of  satisfying  His 
justice,  they  have  no  hope.  One  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  of  Christians  is  that  Mussulmans  worship 
Mahomet.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  their 
ideas.      They   believe    Mahomet    spake   the   word 

*  Berzati  Bey  was  killed  on  the  occasion  of  the  massacre  of 
Hicks's  army. 
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of  God — and  he  did  so,  in  so  far  as  he  inculcated 
the  keeping  of  the  law — and  that  to  God  alone 
belonged  all  glory  and  honour,  and  pardon  of 
offences." 

Colonel  Gordon  did  not  remain  long  in  England. 
He  had  heard  much  of  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  south-west  and  west  of  Ireland,  and 
he  was  desirous  of  satisfying  himself  upon  the  truth 
of  the  statements  he  had  heard  upon  the  question. 
He  had  read  with  much  interest  the  pamphlet  that 
appeared  about  this  time,  written  by  Mr.  Tuke, 
describing  the  destitution  and  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  the  extravagant  rents  which  these  poor  people 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  their  holdings. 

Colonel  Gordon  accordingly  visited  Bantry, 
Glengariff,  and  other  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland, 
nominally  to  have  a  little  shooting,  but  really  to 
satisfy  himself  upon  the  state  of  the  lower  classes. 

On  the  I  St  of  December,  he  wrote  to  his  friend, 
Colonel  Donnelly,*  the  following  communication.  It 
was  not  intended  for  publication,  but  Colonel  Don- 
nelly considered  that  the  public  should  know  what 
Colonel  Gordon's  views  were.  It  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  the  3rd  of  December,  with  another  admir- 
able letter,  signed  "W.  M.  J."  (Sir  William  M.  James), 
and  ran  as  follows  : — 


*  Colonel  Donnelly,  now  secretary  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington,  was  an  old  and  sincere  friend 
of  Colonel  Gordon.  They  were  both  in  the  Royal  Engineers, 
and  had  served  together  in  the  trenches,  for  many  months,  before 
Sebastopol.  They  were  two  of  the  fifteen  subalterns  mentioned 
by  Sir  Harry  Jones. 
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December  i,  1880. 

'*  My  dear  J., 

"You  are  aware  how  interested  I  am  in 
the  welfare  of  this  country,  and,  having  known  you 
for  twenty-six  years,  I  am  sure  I  may  say  the 
same  of  you. 

"  I  have  lately  been  over  to  the  south-west  of 
Ireland  in  the  hope  of  discovering  how  some  settle- 
ment could  be  made  of  the  Irish  question,  which, 
like  a  fretting  cancer,  eats  away  our  vitals  as  a 
nation. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that — 

"I.  A  gulf  of  antipathy  exists  between  the 
landlords  and  tenants  of  the  north-west,  west,  and 
south-west  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  gulf  which  is  not 
caused  alone  by  the  question  of  rent;  there  is  a 
complete  lack  of  sympathy  between  these  two 
classes.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  how  such  a  state 
of  things  has  come  to  pass.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  pamphlets,  letters,  and  speeches  of  the  land- 
lord class,  as  a  proof  of  how  little  sympathy  or 
kindness  there  exists  among  them  for  the  tenantry, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  tenantry  feel  in  the  same 
way  towards  the  landlords. 

"  2.  No  half-measured  Acts  which  left  the  land- 
lords with  any  say  to  the  tenantry  of  these  portions 
of  Ireland  will  be  of  any  use.  They  would  be 
rendered — as  past  Land  Acts  in  Ireland  have  been 
— quite  abortive,  for  the  landlords  will  insert  clauses 
to  do  away  with  their  force.  Any  half-measures 
will  only  place  the  Government  face  to  face  with 
the  people  of  Ireland  as  the  champions  of  the  land- 
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lord  interest.  The  Government  would  be  bound 
to  enforce  their  decision,  and  with  a  result  which 
none  can  foresee,  but  which  certainly  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  common  weal. 

**  3.  My  idea  is  that,  seeing — through  this  cause 
or  that,  it  is  immaterial  to  examine — a  deadlock 
has  occurred  between  the  present  landlords  and 
tenants,  the  Government  should  purchase  up  the 
rights  of  the  landlords  over  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  Longford,  Westmeath,  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry, 
Limerick,  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Cavan,  and  Donegal. 
The  yearly  rental  of  these  districts  is  some  four 
millions ;  if  the  Government  give  the  landlords 
twenty  years*  purchase,  it  would  cost  eighty  millions, 
which  at  three  and  a  half^  per  cent,  would  give  a 
yearly  interest  of  ;^2,8oo,ooo,  of  which  ;^2, 500,000 
could  be  recovered ;  the  lands  would  be  Crown 
lands  ;  they  would  be  administered  by  a  Land  Com- 
mission, who  would  be  supplemented  by  an  Emigra- 
tion Commission,  which  might  for  a  short  time  need 
;^T  00,000.  This  would  not  injure  the  landlords, 
and,  so  far  as  it  is  an  interference  with  proprietary 
rights,  it  is  as  just  as  is  the  law  which  forces  Lord 
A.  to  allow  a  railway  through  his  park  for  the  public 
benefit.  I  would  restrain  the  landlords  from  any 
power  or  control  in  these  Crown  land  districts. 
Poor-law,  roads,  schools,  etc.,  should  be  under  the 
Land  Commission.* 

*  By  the  Act  45  Victoria,  cap.  49,  a  Land  Commission  was 
appointed,  who  were  empowered  to  purchase  estates  and  resell 
them,  and  the  Treasury  were  authorized  to  advance  the  necessary 
funds.     The  Land  Commission  might  also  make  advances  for 
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"4.  For  the  rest  of  Ireland,  I  would  pass  an 
Act  allowing  free  sale  of  leases,  fair  rents,  and  a 
Government  valuation. 

"In  conclusion,  I  must  say,  from  all  accounts  and 
my  own  observation,  that  the  state  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  parts  I  have  named  is  worse 
than  that  of  any  people  in  the  world,  let  alone 
Europe.  I  believe  that  these  people  are  made  as 
we  are,  that  they  are  patient  beyond  belief,  loyal, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  broken-spirited  and  desperate, 
living  on  the  verge  of  starvation  in  places  in  which 
we  would  not  keep  our  cattle. 

"  The  Bulgarians,  Anatolians,  Chinese,  and 
Indians  are  better  oft  than  many  of  them  are.  The 
priests  alone  have  any  sympathy  with  their  suffer- 
ings, and  naturally  alone  have  a  hold  over  them. 
In  these  days,  in  common  justice,  if  we  endow  a 
Protestant  University,  why  should  we  not  endow 
a  Catholic  University  in  a  Catholic  country  ?  Is 
it  not  as  difficult  to  get  a  £^  note  from  a  Protestant 
as  from  a  Catholic  or  Jew  ?     Read  the  letters  of 

— : —  and  of and  tell  me  if  you  see  in  them 

any  particle  of  kind  feeling  towards  the  tenantry ; 
and  if  you  have  any  doubts  about  this,  investigate 
the  manner  in  which  the  Relief  Fund  was  adminis- 
tered, and  in  which  the  sums  of  money  for  improve- 
ments of  estates  by  landlords  were  expended. 

"In  1833  England  gave  freedom  to  the  West 
Indian  slaves  at  a  cost  of  twenty  millions — worth 

anrears  of  rent  Liberal  as  these  terms  might  appear  to  be,  but 
little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  them,  so  far  as  the  purchase  of 
estates  is  concerned. 

M 
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now  thirty  millions.  This  money  left  the  country. 
England  got  nothing  for  it.  By  an  expenditure  of 
eighty  millions  she  may  free  her  own  people.  She 
would  have  the  hold  over  the  land,  and  she  would 
cure  a  cancer.     I  am  not  well  off,  but  I  would  offer 

or  his  agent  ;^iooo,  if  either  of  them  would 

live  one  week  in  one  of  these  poor  devils'  places, 
and  feed  as  these  people  do.  Our  comic  prints 
do  an  infinity  of  harm  by  their  caricatures — firstly, 
the  caricatures  are  not  true,  for  the  crime  in  Ireland 
is  not  greater  than  that  in  England ;  and,  secondly, 
they  exasperate  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  and  they  do  no  good. 

"It  is  ill  to  laugh  and  scoff  at  a  question  which 
affects  our  existence. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"C  G.  Gordon." 

The  questions  that  were  raised  in  this  letter 
called  forth  leading  articles  of  the  3rd  of  December 
in  the  Times  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April,  1881,  Colonel  Gordon 
wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Forster  :  "  You  will  excuse 
me  if  I  express  my  regret  that  in  your  admirable 
Land  Bill,  you  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to 
conciliate  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.  No  one 
can  deny  but  that  they  have  a  great  power  in  the 
country,  and  that  very  little  would  convert  them 
into  friends ;  besides,  they,  as  the  pastors  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  have  a  certain  right  to  be 
considered." 

Colonel    Gordon   returned    to   England   in   the 
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middle  of  December,  1880,  and,  at  the  instance  of 
some  influential  persons,  gave  his  views  upon 
Candahar,  as  to  whether  it  should  be  retained  or 
given  up  to  its  own  people.  Those  opinions  were 
expressed  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Times,  dated 
22nd  of  February,  1881  : — 

"  Sir, 

"  Those  who  advocate  the  retention  of 
Candahar,  do  so  generally  on  the  ground  that  its 
retention  would  render  more  difficult  the  advance 
of  Russia  on,  and  would  prevent  her  fomenting 
rebellion  in  India,  and  that  our  prestige  in  India 
would  suffer  by  its  evacuation. 

"  I  think  that  this  retention  would  throw  Afghan- 
istan, in  the  hope  of  regaining  Candahar,  into  alli- 
ance with  Russia,  and  that  thereby  Russia  would 
be  given  a  temptation  to  offer  which  she  otherwise 
would  not  have.  Supposing  that  temptation  did 
not  exist,  what  other  inducement  could  Russia  offer 
for  this  alliance  ?  The  plunder  of  India.  If,  then, 
Russia  did  advance,  she  would  bring  her  auxiliary 
tribes,  who,  with  their  natural  predatory  habits,  would 
soon  come  to  loggerheads  with  their  natural  enemies, 
the  Afghans,  and  that  the  sooner  when  these  latter 
were  aided  by  us.  Would  the  Afghans  in  such  a 
case  be  likely  to  be  tempted  by  the  small  share  they 
would  get  of  the  plunder  of  India  to  give  up  their 
secure,  independent  position  and  our  alliance  for 
that  plunder,  and  to  put  their  country  at  the  mercy 
of  Russia,  whom  they  hate  as  cordially  as  they  do 
us  ?     If   we  evacuate   Candahar,   Afghanistan   can 
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only  have  this  small  inducement  of  the  plunder  of 
India  for  Russia  to  offer  her.  Some  say  that  the 
people  of  Candahar  desire  our  rule.  I  cannot  think 
that  any  people  like  being  governed  by  aliens  in 
race  or  religion.  They  prefer  their  own  bad  native 
governments  to  a  stiff,  civilized  government,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  worldly  prosperity  the  latter 
may  give. 

"We  may  be  sure  that  at  Candahar  the  spirit 
which  induced  children  to  kill,  or  to  attempt  to  kill 
our  soldiers  in  1879,  etc.,  still  exists,  though  it  may 
be  cowed.  We  have  trouble  enough  with  the  fanatics 
of  India ;  why  should  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  add 
to  their  numbers  "i 

"  From  a  military  point  of  view,  by  the  retention 
we  should  increase  the  line  we  have  to  defend  by 
twice  the  distance  of  Candahar  to  the  present  frontier, 
and  place  an  objective  point  to  be  attacked.  Natu- 
rally we  should  make  good  roads  to  Candahar,  which 
on  the  loss  of  a  battle  there — and  such  things  must 
be  always  calculated  as  within  possibility — would  aid 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  to  the  Indus.  The  d^- 
botuhi  of  the  defiles,  with  good  lateral  communica- 
tions between  them,  is  the  proper  line  of  defence  for 
India,  not  the  entry  into  those  defiles,  which  cannot 
have  secure  lateral  communications.  If  the  entries 
of  the  defiles  are  held,  good  roads  are  made 
through  them;  and  these  aid  the  enemy,  if  you 
lose  the  entries  or  have  them  turned.  This  does 
not  prevent  the  passage  of  the  defiles  being 
disputed.  , 

"  The  retention  of  Candahar  would  tend  to  foment 
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rebellion  in  India,  and  not  prevent  it;  for  there- 
by we  should  obtain  an  additional  number  of  fana- 
tical malcontents,  who  as  British  subjects  would 
have  the  greatest  facility  of  passing  to  and  fro  in 
India,  which  they  would  not  have  if  we  did  not 
hold  it. 

"  That  our  prestige  would  suffer  in  India  by  the 
evacuation  I  doubt ;  it  certainly  would  suffer  if  we 
kept  it  and  forsook  our  word — i.e.y  that  we  made 
war  against  Shere  Ali,  and  not  against  his  people. 
The  native  peoples  of  India  would  willingly  part 
with  any  amount  of  prestige  if  they  obtained  less 
taxation. 

"India  should  be  able,  by  a  proper  defence  of 
her  present  frontier  and  by  the  proper  government 
of  her  peoples,  to  look  after  herself.  If  the  latter 
is  wanting,  no  advance  of  frontier  will  aid  her. 

"  I  am  not  anxious  about  Russia ;  but,  were  I  so, 
I  would  care  much  more  to  see  precautions  taken 
for  the  defence  of  our  Eastern  colonies,  now  that 
Russia  has  moved  her  Black  Sea  naval  establishment 
to  the  China  Sea,  than  to  push  forward  an  out- 
stretched arm  to  Candahar.  The  interests  of  the 
Empire  claim  as  much  attention  as  India,  and  one 
cannot  help  seeing  that  they  are  much  more  im- 
perilled by  this  last  move  of  Russia  than  by  any- 
thing she  can  do  in  Central  Asia. 

"  Politically,  militarily,  and  morally,  Candahar 
ought  not  to  be  retained.  It  would  oblige  us  to 
keep  up  an  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Afghanistan,  would  increase  the  expenditure  of  im- 
poverished India,  and  expose  us  chronically  to  the 
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reception  of  those  painfully  sensational  telegrams  of 
which  we  have  had  a  surfeit  of  late. 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"C.  G.  Gordon." 

Colonel  Gordon,  pursuing  the  subject  of  irregular 
warfare,  addressed  an  article  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
Gazette.  It  is  dated  the  26th  of  February,  and  it  is 
interesting  and  useful,  as  showing  the  little  confi- 
dence he  places  upon  artillery  on  such  occasions. 
He  says : — 

"The  individual  man  of  any  country  in  which 
active  outdoor  life,  abstinence,  hunting  of  wild 
game,  and  exposure  to  all  weathers  are  the  habits 
of  life,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  private  soldier 
of  a  regular  army,  who  is  taken  from  the  plough 
or  from  cities,  and  this  is  the  case  doubly  as  much 
when  the  field  of  operations  is  a  difficult  country, 
and  when  the  former  is,  and  the  latter  is  not,  ac- 
climatized. On  the  one  hand,  the  former  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate,  knows  the  country,  and  is 
trained  to  long  marches  and  difficulties  of  all  sorts 
inseparable  from  his  daily  life;  the  latter  is  un- 
acclimatized,  knows  nothing  of  the  country,  and, 
accustomed  to  have  his  every  want  supplied,  is  at 
a  loss  when  any  extraordinary  hardships  or  diffi- 
culties are  encountered ;  he  has  only  his  skill  in  his 
arms  and  discipline  in  his  favour,  and  sometimes 
that  skill  may  be  also  possessed  by  his  foe.  The 
native  of  the  country  has  to  contend  with  a  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  long  contest,  owing  to  want  of 
means  and  want  of  discipline,  being  unaccustomed  to 
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any  yoke  interfering  with  individual  freedom.  The 
resources  of  a  regular  army,  in  comparison  to  those 
of  the  natives  of  the  country,  are  infinite,  but  it  is 
accustomed  to  discipline.  In  a  difficult  country, 
when  the  numbers  are  equal,  and  when  the  natives 
are  of  the  description  above  stated,  the  regular 
forces  are  certainly  at  a  very  great  disadvantage, 
until,  by  bitter  experience  in  the  field,  they  are 
taught  to  fight  in  the  same  irregular  way  as  their 
foes,  and  this  lesson  may  be  learnt  at  a  great  cost. 
I  therefore  think  that  when  regular  forces  enter 
into  a  campaign  under  these  conditions,  the  former 
ought  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  haste,  for  time  does 
not  press  with  them,  while  every  day  increases  the 
burden  on  a  country  without  resources,  and  unac- 
customed to  discipline,  and  as  the  forces  of  the 
country,  unprovided  with  artillery,  never  ought  to 
be  able  to  attack  fortified  posts,  any  advance  should 
be  made  by  the  establishment  of  such  posts.  All 
engagements  in  the  field  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
avoided,  except  by  corps  raised  from  people  who 
in  their  habits  resemble  those  in  arms,  or  else  by 
irregular  corps  raised  for  the  purpose,  apart  from 
the  routine  and  red-tape  inseparable  from  regular 
armies.  The  regular  forces  will  act  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  expedition,  but  the  rock  and  cover 
fighting  will  be  done  better  by  levies  of  such 
specially  raised  irregulars.  For  war  with  native 
countries,  I  think  that,  except  for  the  defence  of 
posts,  artillery  is  a  great  incumbrance,  far  beyond 
its  value.  It  is  a  continual  source  of  anxiety.  Its 
transport  regulates   the  speed  of  the   march,  and 
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it  forms  a  target  for  the  enemy,  while  its  effect  on 
the  scattered  enemy  is  almost  nil.  An  advance  of 
regular  troops,  as  at  present  organized,  is  just  the 
sort  of  march  that  suits  an  active  native  foe.  The 
regulars'  column  must  be  heaped  together,  covering 
its  transport  and  artillery.  The  enemy  knows  the 
probable  point  of  its  destination  on  a  particular  day, 
and  then,  knowing  that  the  regulars  cannot  halt 
definitely  where  it  may  be  chosen  to  attack,  it 
hovers  round  the  column  like  wasps.  The  regulars 
cannot,  from  not  being  accustomed  to  the  work,  go 
clambering  over  rocks,  or  beating  covers  after  their 
foes.  Therefore  I  conclude  that  in  these  wars* 
regular  troops  should  only  act  as  a  reserve ;  that  the 
real  fighting  should  be  done  either  by  native  allies 
or  by  special  irregular  corps,  commanded  by  special 
men,  who  would  be  untrammelled  by  regulations  ; 
that,  except  for  the  defence  of  posts,  artillery  should 
be  abandoned.  It  may  seem  egotistical,  but  I  may^ 
state  that  I  should  never  have  succeeded  against 
native  foes,  had  I  not  had  flanks,  and  front,  and  rear 
covered  by  irregular  forces.  Whenever  either  the 
flanks,  or  rear,  or  front  auxiliaries  were  barred  in 
their  advance,  we  turned  the  regular  forces  on  that 
point,  and  thus  strengthening  the  hindered  auxiliaries, 
drove  back  the  enemy.  We  owed  defeats,  when 
they  occurred,  to  the  absence  of  these  auxiliaries, 
and  on  two  occasions  to  having  cannon  with  the 
troops,  which  lost  us  one  thousand  six  hundred  men. 
The  Abyssinians,  who  are  the  best  of  mountaineers, 
though  they  have  them,  utterly  despise  cannon,  as 

*  In  allusion  more  particularly  to  the  Cape  and  China. 
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they  hinder  their  movements.  I  could  give  instance 
after  instance  where,  in  native  wars,  regular  troops 
could  not  hold  their  own  against  an  active  guerilla^ 
and  where,  in  some  cases,  the  disasters  of  the 
regulars  were  brought  about  by  being  hampered 
by  cannon.  No  one  can  deny  artillery  may  be  most 
efficient  in  the  contention  of  two  regular  armies,  but 
it  is  quite  the  reverse  in  guerilla  warfare.  The 
inordinate  haste  which  exists  to  finish  off  these 
wars  throws  away  many  valuable  aids  which  would 
inevitably  accrue  to  the  regular  army  if  time  was 
taken  to  do  the  work,  and  far  greater  expense  is 
caused  by  this  hurry  than  otherwise  would  be 
necessary.  All  is  done  on  the  '  Veniy  vidi,  vicV 
principle.  It  may  be  very  fine,  but  it  is  bloody  and 
expensive,  and  not  scientific.  I  am  sure  it  will  occur 
to  many,  the  times  we  have  advanced,  without  proper 
breaches,  bridges,  etc.,  and  with  what  loss,  assaulted. 
It  would  seem  that  military  science  should  be 
entirely  thrown  away  when  combating  native  tribes. 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  Romans 
always  fought  with  large  auxiliary  forces  of  the 
invaded  country  or  its  neighbours,  and  I  know  it 
was  the  rule  of  the  Russians  in  Circassia, 

"  I  am,  etc., 

"C.  G.  Gordon.'* 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Colonel  Gordon  adhered  consistently 
to  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  Chinese,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  held  the  same  opinions  to  the  last. 

Colonel  Gordon  tired  of  doing  nothing,  and  ob- 
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serving  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  Basutoland, 
on  the  instigation  of  a  friend  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Cape  Government, 
on  the  7th  of  April : — 

"  Gordon  offers  his  services  for  two  years,  at 
;^700  per  annum,  to  assist  in  terminating  war,  and 
administering  Basutoland." 

He  sent  this  telegram  at  his  own  cost,  and  was 
never  even  vouchsafed  a  reply. 

About  this  time  the  post  of  Commanding  Royal 
Engineer  at  Mauritius  became  vacant.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  Mauritius  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  favourite  stations ;  good  colonial  allow- 
ances, first  class  society,  and  a  delightful  climate. 
All  these  favourable  conditions  have  now  disap- 
peared. First  we  had  a  terrible  fever  that  desolated 
the  island,  and  left  its  baneful  effects  behind  it ;  and 
then  came  the  depression  in  the  sugar  trade. 

The  consequence  was  that  an  order  to  proceed 
to  Mauritius,  in  the  post  alluded  to,  was  certain  to 
produce  retirement,  unless  an  officer  could  be  found  to 
exchange  at  a  cost  of  some  ;^7oo  or  ;^8oo.  In  this 
present  instance  two  lieutenant-colonels  had  accepted 
half-pay  sooner  than  go,  and  it  fell  to  Colonel 
Sir  Howard  Elphinstone's  turn  to  go,  or  find  a 
substitute.  Had  he  failed  in  obtaining  an  exchange, 
it  is  believed  he  would  have  preferred  retirement. 

At  this  juncture  an  old  Crimean  friend  and 
brother  officer  put  the  case  before  Colonel  Gordon, 
who  was  then  at  Southampton,  preparing  his  kit  and 
making  preparations  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  a  dream 
ef  his  fondest  hopes.     Now  Elphinstone  had,  in  days 
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gone  by,  been  a  great  friend  of  Gordon's,  who  at 
once  said  he  would  go  on  two  conditions  :  first,  that 
he  would  receive  no  money,  and  second,  that  Sir 
Howard  Elphinstone  was  to  make  the  move,  and 
obtain  the  necessary  permission  for  the  exchange. 

All  having  been  arranged,  Colonel  Gordon  left 
England  on  the  4th  of  May,  via  Havre,  en  route  to 
Marseilles  and  Aden. 

Colonel  Gordon  had  long  considered  the  question 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  had  arrived  at  the  de- 
liberate conclusion  that  the  Canal  itself  was  an 
element  of  the  greatest  danger  to  this  empire  in  the 
event  of  war,  and  that  we  greatly  erred  in  adopting 
it  as  our  means  of  communication  with  India  for 
our  troops  and  reserves.  Colonel  Gordon  not  only 
maintained  that  the  Canal  route,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, except  for  commerce,  and  that  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  should  be  abandoned,  but  he  even 
questioned  the  policy  of  our  keeping  Malta  or  of  our 
interfering  in  the  Mediterranean  at  all,  and  would 
leave  that  sea  to  the  Powers — now  more  than  one — 
who  are  really  interested,  which  we  are  not,  in  the 
numerous  intricate  questions  connected  with  it; 
notably  those  arising  out  of  the  possession  of  Syria, 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Black  Sea,  together  with 
Egypt 

Colonel  Gordon  remarks  that  "Aden  should  be 
made  a  Crown  colony.  The  Resident,  according  to 
existing  orders,  reports  to  Bombay,  and  Bombay  to 
thai  Simla  Council,  which  knows  and  cares  nothing 
for  the  questions*  A  special  regiment  should  be 
raised  for  its  protection." 
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Colonel  Gordon  considered  that  our  main  com- 
munication with  India  should  be  by  the  Cape  route ; 
and  this  question  has  been,  and  still  is  being,  con- 
sidered by  others  deeply  interested  in  our  colonial 
policy.  On  the  25th  of  July,  the  Right  Honourable 
W,  E.  Forster,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
observed  as  follows : — 

*'We  should  soon  lose  the  Cape  Colony.  But 
some  men  may  here  ask,  '  And  suppose  we  do  lose 
the  Cape  Colony  ? '  I  remember  that  in  this  room 
I  once  before  said,  'You  think  that  you  can  keep 
the  military  and  naval  station  on  the  high-road  to 
India.'  But  if  you  lose  the  Cape  Colony,  in  all 
probability  some  other  civilized  nation  will  gain  it, 
and  I  think  we  know  and  see  what  civilized  nation 
that  would  be.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  would 
allow — ^that  either  the  Germans  or  any  other  civilized 
nation  which  obtained  the  Cape,  would  allow  us  to 
keep  a  Gibraltar  in  South  Africa  at  Table  Bay? 
No  ;  it  would  mean  that  we  should  lose  our  station 
on  the  high-road  to  India;  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
that  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Empire." 

And  Colonel  Gordon  argued  that  the  few  extra 
days  occupied  in  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  were 
more  than  compensated  by  the  certainty  of  your 
arriving  at  your  destination  within  a  specified  time. 
This  cannot  be  secured  by  the  Canal  route,  of 
which  we  have  had  recent  proof,  when  the  Canal 
communication  was  blocked  for  six  days,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sinking  of  a  dredging-vessel  in  the 
water-way. 
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In  September,  1881,  Colonel  Gordon,  in  a 
memorandum,  observes  with  respect  to  Malta :  "  I 
think  this  fortress  has  very  much  lost  its  importance. 
The  Mediterranean  now  differs  much  from  what  it 
was  in  181 5.  Other  nations  besides  France  possess 
in  it  great  dockyards  and  arsenals,  and  its  shores 
are  backed  by  united  peoples.  Any  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  any  one  Power, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  complications  with  neutral 
nations.  Steam  has  changed  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  has  brought  the  Mediterranean  close  to  every 
nation  of  Europe.  War  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
war  in  a  basin,  the  borders  of  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  other  nations,  all  pretty  powerful  and 
interested  in  trade,  and  all  likely  to  be  affected  by 
any  turmoil  in  that  basin,  and  to  be  against  the 
makers  of  such  turmoil.  In  fact,  the  Mediterranean 
trade  is  so  diverted  by  the  railroads  of  Europe  that 
it  is  but  of  small  importance.  The  trade  which  is 
of  value  is  the  trade  east  of  Suez,  which  passing 
through  the  Canal,  depends  upon  its  being  kept 
open. 

"If  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  were 
blocked  at  Gibraltar  by  a  heavy  fleet,  I  cannot  see 
any  advantage  to  be  gained  against  us  by  the  fleets 
blocked  up  in  it — at  any  rate,  I  would  say,  let  our 
first  care  be  for  the  Cape  route,  and  secondly  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  Canal.  The  former  route  entails 
no  complications ;  the  latter,  endless  ones,  coupled 
with  a  precarious  tenure."  Then,  speaking  of  the 
coaling  stations  he  wishes  to  see  established,  Colonel 
Gordon  says,  "  Look  at  the  Mediterranean  and  see 
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how  small  is  that  sea  on  which  we  are  apparently 
devoting  the  greater  part  of  our  attentions." 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  width  of  the  Canal  is 
going  to  be  greatly  increased ;  so  be  it ;  that  will  not 
prevent  its  being  blocked  by  a  determined  enemy  in 
the  event  of  war.  One  submarine  mine,  well  placed, 
would  accomplish  this. 

It  is  asserted  that,  even  if  we  withdrew  from 
Malta  and  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  not  likely  that 
our  traffic  through  the  Canal  would  be  interfered 
with,  inasmuch  as  our  vessels  passing  through  it  pay 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  dues,  without 
which  the  Canal  could  not  be  maintained. 

Our  splendid  Indian  troopships  were  built  in 
1866 — nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  immense  strides 
have  been  taken  in  everything  connected  with  ship 
building  and  machinery  since  that  time.  It  is  main- 
tained  that  the  route  to  Bombay  could  be  performed 
in  thirty-three  days  round  the  Cape,  including  the 
delay  of  coaling  at  Table  Bay,  as  against  twenty- 
seven  by  the  Canal ;  while  not  a  litde  might  be 
urged  as  to  the  advantage  of  escaping  the  intense 
heat  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  deleterious  to  the  health  of 
the  troops  going  out — how  much  more  so  to  those 
returning,  many  of  them  invalids.  As  these  troop- 
ships will  soon  have  to  be  replaced  by  new  vessels, 
at  a  cost  to  India  of  half  a  million  of  money,  now  is 
the  time  to  consider  this  important  question,  and 
also  that  of  the  conveyance  of  troops  by  contract, 
and  not  in  imperial  vessels. 

Writing  to  his  friend,  the  Hon.  Reginald  Brett, 
M.P.,  at  this  time,  Colonel  Gordon  observes  : — 
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"I  spoke  to  you  concerning  Borneo  and  the 
necessity  for  coaling  stations  in  the  Eastern  seas. 
Taking  Mauritius  with  its  large  French  population, 
the  Cape  with  its  conflicting  elements,  and  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore,  and  Penang  with  their  vast 
Chinese  populations,  suitable  spots  should  be  selected 
and  fortified,  without  the  detrimental  accompaniment 
of  populations  who  may  be  with  or  against  us,  but 
who  are  at  any  time  a  nuisance.  I  would  select 
such  places  where  no  temptation  would  induce 
colonists  to  come,  and  I  would  use  them  as  maritime 
fortresses.  For  instance,  the  only  good  coaling- 
place  between  Suez  and  Adelaide  would  be  in  the 
Chagos  group,  which  contain  a  beautiful  harbour 
at  San  Diego.  My  object  is  to  secure  this  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  maritime  power.  These  islands 
are  of  great  strategical  importance,  vis-ct-vis  with 
India,  Suez,  and  Singapore.  Remember,  Aden  has 
no  harbour  to  speak  of,  and  has  the  need  of  a 
garrison,  while  Chagos  could  be  kept  by  a  company 
of  soldiers.  It  is  wonderful  our  people  do  not  take 
the  views  of  our  forefathers.  They  took  up  their 
positions  at  all  the  salient  points  of  the  routes. 
We  can  certainly  hold  these  places  ;  but,  from  the 
colonial  feelings,  they  have  almost  ceased  to  be  our 
own." 

Then  he  adds,  "  By  establishing  these  coaling 
stations  no  diplomatic  complications  could  arise, 
while  by  their  means  we  could  unite  all  our  colonies 
with  us,  for  we  could  give  them  effective  support. 
The  spirit  of  no  colony  would  bear  up  for  long 
against  the  cutting  off  of  its  trade,  which  would 
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happen  if  we  kept  watching  the  Mediterranean  and 
neglected  the  great  ocean  routes.  The  cost  would 
not  be  more  than  these  places  cost  now,  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  heavily  armed,  light-draught,  swift  gun-boats, 
with  suitable  arsenals  properly  (not  over)  defended, 
were  followed." 

Colonel  Gordon  arrived  at  Mauritius  early  in 
July;  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  a  despatch  arrived 
directing  the  senior  naval  officer  and  himself  to  report 
upon  the  defences  of  the  Seychelles,  and  a  second 
one  desiring  the  Governor  to  form  a  committee,  of 
which  Colonel  Gordon  was  to  be  chairman,  to 
consider  the  question  of  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  safety  of  Mauritius  in  case 
of  war. 

Colonel  Gordon  visited  the  Seychelles  for  this 
purpose,  and,  having  well  considered  the  question, 
came  to  the  resolution  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  attempt  fortifying  our  position  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  that  the  proper  system  of  defence 
would  be  to  strengthen  our  naval  force  upon  that 
station ;  since,  unless  we  have  the  command  at  sea, 
both  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles  must  fall  from  want 
of  supplies.  He,  therefore,  and  his  committee  threw 
over  the  War  Office  suggestions  of  strengthening 
the  defences,  and  recommended  that  four  gun-boats 
of  the  same  pattern  as  those  built  for  the  Chinese 
Government  by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  and  armed 
with  guns  of  the  most  powerful  description,  as  well 
as  two  torpedo  boats,  should  be  provided,  and  be 
stationed  at  San  Diego,  one  of  the  Chagos  group, 
where   there   is   a  magnificent   harbour;    and   that 
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would   be  sufficient,   provided  some  small  amount 
was  expended  upon  the  local  defences. 

Colonel  Gordon  wrote,  when  in  Palestine,  in 
1883:  "I  consider  that  in  reality  the  attack  of  the 
French  upon  Madagascar  is  the  sequel  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  of  India  to  let  the  French 
colonies  of  Reunion  have  coolies  from  India.  In 
September,  1881,  a  great  scandal  occurred  at  the 
Seychelles,  when  gross  ill-treatment  was  traced  to 
the  colonists  of  Reunion.  This  led  to  the  decision 
arrived  at,  and  consequently  the  colonists  persuaded 
the  French  Government  to  attack  Madagascar,  so 
that  they  might  get  labour;"  and  then  adverting 
to  the  scheme  of  defence  recommended  for  the 
protection  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  says :  "  I  wish 
Lord  Northbrook  had  followed  up  my  ideas  of 
sending  the  Alpha  "  (same  vessels  as  sent  to  China, 
called  after  the  letters  of  the  alphabet)  "class  of 
gun-boats  for  the  defence  of  the  Indian  Ocean." 

The  scandal  Colonel  Gordon  alludes  to  occurred 
during  the  time  he  was  there,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
French  vessel,  bound  from  India  to  Reunion,  being 
wrecked  with  coolies  on  board.  The  state  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  terrible  plight  the  coolies  were  in, 
is  beyond  description. 

Colonel  Gordon  mentions  the  Seychelles  as 
splendid  islands,  very  healthy,  and  as  good  a  place 
for  a  man  with  a  little  money  to  settle  in  as  he  ever 
saw.     He  adds,  "Of  course,  it  is  dull." 

Colonel  Gordon  was  astonished  at  the  enormous 
size  to  which  the  tortoises  grow,  and  their  wonder- 
ful age ;    but  he  was  more  interested  in  the  coco 
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de  mer,  upon  which  splendid  palm  he  wrote  a 
great  deal,  and,  at  some  considerable  expense,  sent 
home  very  fine  specimens,  which  may  be  seen  at 
Kew  and  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  On 
his  return  to  Mauritius,  Colonel  Gordon  performed 
his  ordinary  duties  as  Commanding  Royal  Engineer, 
"  looking  after  the  barrack  repairs,  and  seeing  that 
the  drains  were  in  order,"  until  the  24th  of  January, 
1882,  when,  on  Major-General  Murray  leaving,  he 
assumed  the  command  of  the  troops. 

Colonel  Gordon  says,  '*  The  inhabitants,  though 
fairly  treated,  have  no  voice  in  the  government, 
and  strangers  are  sent  out  to  fill  the  vacant  situa- 
tions. They  say,  '  We  are  content  to  be  British 
subjects— why  deny  us  the  privileges  of  British 
colonies?'  They  are  like  well-fed  animals;  but 
having  no  voice  in  the  government,  it  naturally 
vexes  them  and  makes  them  careless  of  our  exist- 
ence. Remember,  this  question  enters  into  defence ; 
an  unsatisfied  people  means  more  troops." 

1882.  On  the  24th  of  March,  Colonel  Gordon  was 
made  a  Major-General,  and  as  his  successor  was 
on  his  way  out  to  relieve  him,  he  was  making 
arrangements  for  his  departure.  Of  course  it  was 
always  known  that  General  Gordon's  stay  at  Mau- 
ritius would  be  short,  since  in  the  common  course 
of  events  he  would  be  promoted,  and  would  no 
longer  be  employed.  He  says,  "  This  is  a  colonel  s 
command,  and  they  would  have  had  some  trouble 
to  find  a  senior  colonel  to  me  ;  but  they  need  not 
have  been  afraid,  since  I  could  not  have  accepted 
the   command.     It   is   the   old    story,    I    expect — a 
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determination  not  to  appoint  an  officer  of   Royal 
Artillery  or  Engineers  to  any  command." 

As  it  happened,  everything  was  changed,  and 
General  Gordon  found  himself,  under  the  following 
circumstances,  en  route  to  the  Cape. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Telegram  from  the  Cape — Embarks  on  board  a  sailing  vessel — 
Arrives  at  the  Cape — Accepts  command  of  colonial  forces 
— Cuts  down  his  pay — And  the  War  Office  cuts  it  down  further — 
Reports  upon  Basutoland  and  another  upon  the  colonial  forces 
— Proceeds  to  the  Transkei — And  reports  upon  the  country — 
Visits  Basutoland  in  company  with  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs 
— Visits  Masupha — Masupha  attacked — He  resigns — And  reviews 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  his  position — He  returns  to 
Cape  Town — And  then  to  Kngland — Opinions  of  the  Cape  Press. 

Upon  the  23rd  of  February,  1882,  the  Governor  at 
the  Cape  telegraphed  to  Lord  Kimberley  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Ministers  request  me  to  inquire  whether 
Her  Majesty  s  Government  would  permit  them  to 
obtain  the  services  of  Colonel  Charles  Gordon. 
Ministers  desire  to  invite  Colonel  Gordon  to  come 
to  this  colony  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  as  to 
the  best  measures  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to 
Basutoland,  in  the  event  of  Parliament  sanctioning 
their  proposals  as  to  that  territory,  and  to  engage 
his  services,  should  he  be  willing  to  renew  the 
offer  made  to  their  predecessors  in  April,  1881,  to 
assist  in  terminating  the  war  and  administering 
Basutoland." 

To  this  Lord  Kimberley  replied  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Gordon  on 
the   28th   of  February,    vid   Durban,    "sanctioning 
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employment,  and  authorizing  him  to  leave  Mauritius 
immediately." 

Upon  the  3rd  of  March,  the  Premier  of  the 
Cape  Government  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Gordon  : 
"  Position  of  matters  in  Basutoland  grave,  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  colony  should  secure 
the  services  of  some  one  of  proved  ability,  firmness, 
and  energy.  The  Government  has,  therefore, 
resolved  upon  asking  whether  you  are  disposed  to 
renew  the  offer  which  they  learn  you  made,  last 
April,  to  the  former  ministry.  They  do  not  expect 
you  to  be  bound  by  the  salary  then  stated,  should 
you  agree  to  place  your  services  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government.  It  is  very  important  you  should 
at  once  visit  the  colony,  in  order  to  learn  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  situation.  If  you  could  do  this 
at  once,  you  would  confer  a  signal  favour  on  the 
colony,  leaving  your  future  action  unpledged.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  way,  application  was  made  to 
Lord  Kimberley,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  Government  had  any  objection  to  your 
entering  this  Government's  service.  From  the  reply 
received,  I  learn  that  the  War  Office  gives  consent. 
It  is  impossible  within  limits  of  a  telegram  to  enter 
fully  into  the  case,  and  in  communicating  with  you, 
the  Colonial  Government  rely  upon  the  same  de- 
votion to  duty  which  prompted  your  former  offer 
to  excuse  this  sudden  request." 

General  Gordon  received  these  telegrams  vid 
Aden,  by  mail  steamer,  upon  the  ist  or  2nd  of 
April,  and  upon  the  4th  of  that  month,  he  embarked 
for  the  Cape  in  a  sailing  vessel  called  the  Scotia. 
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The  Mauritius  press  expressed  their  regret  at 
his  departure,  although  it  observes  "  that  the  English 
Government  had  been  happily  inspired  in  having 
chosen  the  officer  of  the  whole  British  army  the 
most  likely  to  be  successful." 

After  a  very  stormy  and  tedious  passage  of 
a  month,  General  Gordon  reached  Cape  Town  on 
the  3rd  of  May. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader  that 
General  Gordon's  invitation  to,  and  his  presence  at 
the  Cape,  was  solely  to  advise  upon  the  Basuto 
question,  which  had  been  represented  as  "  grave ; " 
that  General  Gordon  had,  when  in  Switzerland 
in  April,  1880,  declined  to  accept  the  command  of 
the  Colonial  Forces.  The  mention  of  an  offer 
made  in  the  preceding  year,  in  the  invitation  now 
sent  to  him,  referred  to  the  telegram  of  the  7th  of 
April  (see  p.  1 70),  in  which  he  had  volunteered  to 
go  to  the  Cape  to  assist  in  terminating  the  war  and 
administering  Basutoland. 

On  arrival  at  Cape  Town,  General  Gordon  at 
once  saw  the  Governor  (Sir  Hercules  Robinson), 
and  the  Premier  (Mr.  Merriman).  They  both 
wished  General  Gordon  to  take  charge  of  the 
Basuto  question ;  but  they  did  not  like  to  move 
Mr.  Orpen — "  in  whom  they  had  no  confidence  " — 
since  the  removal  of  him  would  aid  the  Opposition. 
In  subsequent  conversations.  General  Gordon  said 
he  did  not  want  Mr.  Orpen  moved,  and  that  he 
would  go  up  and  report  upon  Basutoland.  This 
was  not  concurred  in,  and  after  many  pourparlers^ 
General   Gordon   was   asked    to   take   the   post  of 
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Commandant- General,  pro  tern,  (an  appointment  he 
had  refused  two  years  previously),  in  order  to  break 
up  the  red-tape  system  then  in  existence.  After 
some  persuasion,  he  consented  to  do  so,  and  agreed 
to  go  to  King  William's  Town  at  once,  and  upon 
the  1 8th  of  May  he  was  appointed  at  a  salary  of 
;^I200  per  annum,  with  an  allowance  of  ;^300  per 
annum  for  travelling  expenses. 

The  first  step  taken  by  General  Gordon  was  to 
cut  down  his  own  salary.  He  said,  "  I  will  not 
accept  more  than  ;^8oo  per  annum ;  but  I  must 
have  a  private  secretary ; "  and  to  him  he  gave  the 
remaining  ;^400. 

In  doing  this.  General  Gordon  assumed  that  he 
would  naturally  receive,  in  addition,  his  imperial 
pay  of  ;^500  per  annum,  which  he  had  earned,  and 
which  had  always  been  allowed  to  general  officers, 
whether  employed  under  a  colony  or  not.  In  this 
case,  however,  General  Gordon  was  informed  that 
under  a  new  regulation,  dated  25th  June,  1881,  this 
arrangement  had  been  altered,  and  that  he  would 
not  receive  any  imperial  pay. 

This  question  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies,  especially  at  Melbourne,  in  a  memo, 
from  the  Minister  of  Defence  to  the  Premier,  dated 
29th  September,  1885,  a  copy  of  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  the  25th  of  November.  It  argues 
that  the  colonies  are  precluded  from  obtaining  the 
services  of  officers  on  the  half-pay  list,  since,  although 
in  the  army,  their  promotion  goes  on,  yet  their  pay 
is  stopped.  In  fact,  the  Treasury  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
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which  lays  down  that  a  pauper  cannot  be  allowed 
relief  if  he  is  in  receipt  of  wages.  This  is  right;  but 
the  two  cases  are  not  analogous,  inasmuch  as  the 
officer  has  already  earned  his  pay,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  employ  him,  they  should  let  him  get 
employment  where  he  can.  An  officer  thus  obtain- 
ing employment  merely  enjoys  such  substitute  as  he 
can  find  for  the  difference  between  the  employed  pay 
of  his  rank  and  the  unemployed  pay  which  has  been 
earned  by  previous  services,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is  a  simple  discouragement  to  energy. 

This  new  regulation  seemed  to  General  Gordon 
as  unfair  as  it  was  unjust.  It  was  the  "dog  and 
manger "  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  time ; 
that  is,  that  although  they  could  not  employ  its  officers 
themselves,  they  would  not  let  any  one  else  do  so. 

"  This  unfair  dealing,"  General  Gordon  remarks, 
"  is  very  detrimental  to  the  good  of  the  service,  since 
it  forces  good  officers  to  retire."  The  regulations, 
moreover,  did  not  apply  to  officers  on  retired  pay 
(in  General  Gordon's  case,  ;^650  per  annum),  since 
officers  were  permitted  to  draw  such  pay  in  addition 
to  their  colonial  salary ;  and  if  he  could  have  retired 
and  commuted  his  pension  he  could  have  done  as 
he  liked.  But  here  again  he  was  stopped  by  another 
regulation,  which  compelled  him  to  serve  for  three 
years  as  a  major-general  before  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  retire. 

The  War  Office  suggested  that  the  Cape  Colony 
should  make  the  difference  up  to  him,  by  giving  him 
the  amount,  ;^500  per  annum,  in  addition ;  but 
General  Gordon  would  not  listen  to  any  such  pro- 
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posal.  All,  therefore,  that  he  received  was  the 
;^8oo  per  annum,  he  having  cut  down  his  pay  under 
a  misconception,  and  this  proved  a  source  of  great 
inconvenience  to  him. 

In  a  private  note  of  the  4th  of  October,  when 
General  Gordon  heard  that  he  was  to  receive  no  im- 
perial pay,  he  says :  **  The  Cape  Government  offered 
to  pay  me  the  ;^500  which  I  fight  for,  but  I  distinctly 
refused  it,  for  money  was  not  my  object;  besides 
which,  the  Cape  Government  gave  me  ;^I200  per 
annum,  and  I  cut  off  ;^400  of  it  for  another  officer. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  import.  I  wish  to  show  the  War 
Office  that  I  did  not  owe  the  appointment  to  them  ; 
also  that  had  I  kept  an  hotel,  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  have  paid  me  my  ;^500 ;  and  I  also  knew 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  in  a  fix,  and 
wished  me  to  stay  here." 

General  Gordon  left  Cape  Town  on  the  20th  of 
May,  but  was  determined  not  to  abandon  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  he  had  agreed  to  give  his  services, 
namely,  upon  the  question  of  advising  upon  the 
administration  of  Basutoland.  He  therefore,  upon 
the  26th  of  May,  on  arrival  at  Grahams  Town, 
wrote  as  follows : — 

^^  Major 'General  Gordon  to  the  Honourable  the 

Colonial  Secretary. 

"Graham's  Town,  May  26,  1882. 

"  The  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  memo- 
randum on  the  Basutoland  question.     I  have  dis- 
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cussed  the  question  fully  in  all  its  aspects  with  Mr. 
J.  Orpen  during  the  last  few  days,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  I  am  confirmed  in  the  view  I  expressed 
in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  His  Excellency  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  the  day  after  I  arrived  in  Cape  Town,  and 
which  letter  the  Premier  read.  The  view  therein 
was  to  the  effect  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  handed  over  the  Basutos  to  the  Cape  Colony 
in  a  careless  manner  and  without  any  considera- 
tion for  the  past  treaties  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  with  those  people,  and  that  this  off-hand 
transfer  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 

"  Mr.  Orpen  knows  of  the  paper  I  now  send 
with  this  letter,  and  he  will  make  his  own  remarks 
and  criticize  my  proposition.  I  esteem  Mr.  J.  Orpen, 
and  think  he  is  a  just,  kind  gentleman. 

"You  may  think  that  I  am  presumptuous  in 
offering  an  opinion  so  soon,  but  if  you  consider  that 
the  principle  I  propose  is  one  which  would  fit  in 
with  justice  when  applied  to  any  three  Powers  in  any 
part  of  the  globe,  I  may  be  excused,  as  this  question 
is  a  pressing  one. 

"  I  have,  etc., 

**C.  G.  Gordon, 

"Major-General,  R.E." 

**  The  Basuto  Qtiestton. 

"  In  1843,  the  Basuto  chiefs  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  which  the 
limits  of  Basutoland  were  recognized  roughly  in 
1845.  The  Basuto  chiefs  agreed  by  convention 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  a  concession  of 
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land  on  terminable  leases,  on  the  condition  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  protect  them  from 
Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

"In  1848,  the  Basuto  chiefs  agreed  to  accept 
the  Sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  on  the 
understanding  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  restrain  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the 
territories  they  possessed. 

"Between  1848  and  1852,  notwithstanding  the 
above  treaties,  a  large  portion  of  Basutoland  was 
annexed  by  the  Proclamation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  this  annexation  was  accompanied 
by  hostilities,  which  were  afterwards  decided  by 
Sir  George  Cathcart  as  being  undertaken  in  support 
of  unjustifiable  aggression. 

"In  1853,  notwithstanding  the  treaties,  Basuto- 
land was  abandoned,  leaving  its  chiefs  to  settle  as 
they  could  with  the  Europeans  of  the  Free  State 
who  were  settled  in  Basutoland  and  were  mixed  up 
with  the  Basuto  people. 

"In  1857,  the  Basutos  asked  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  arbitrate  and  settle  their  quarrels. 
This  request  was  refused. 

"In  1858,  the  Free  State  interfered  to  protect 
their  settlers,  and  a  war  ensued,  and  the  Free  State 
was  reduced  to  great  extremities,  and  asked  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  mediate.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  frontier  line  was  fixed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

"In  1865,  another  war  broke  out  between  the 
Free  State  and  the  Basutos,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
Basutos  lost  territory,  and  were  accepted  as  British 
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subjects  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
second  time,  being  placed  under  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner. 

"In  187 1,  Basutoland  was  annexed  to  the  Crown 
Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without  the 
Basutos  having  been  consulted. 

"In  1872,  the  Crown  Colony  became  a  colony 
with  a  responsible  Government,  and  the  Basutos  were 
placed  virtually  under  another  power.  The  Basutos 
asked  for  representation  in  the  Colonial  Parliament, 
which  was  refused,  and  to  my  mind  here  was  the 
mistake  committed  which  led  to  these  troubles. 

"  Then  came  constant  disputes,  the  disarmament 
Act,  the  Basuto  War,  and  present  state  of  affairs. 

"  From  this  chronology  there  are  four  points  that 
stand  out  in  relief: — 

"  I.  That  the  Basuto  people,  who  date  back 
generations,  made  treaties  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  treaties  are  equally  binding,  whether 
between  two  powerful  states,  or  between  a  powerful 
state  and  a  weak  one. 

"  2.  That,  in  defiance  of  the  treaties,  the  Basutos 
lost  land. 

"  3.  That,  in  defiance  of  the  treaties,  the  Basutos, 
without  being  consulted  or  having  their  rights  safe- 
guarded, were  handed  over  to  another  power — the 
Colonial  Government. 

"4.  That  that  other  power  proceeded  to  enact 
their  disarmament,  a  process  which  could  only  be 
carried  out  with  a  servile  race,  like  the  Hindoos 
of  the  plains  of  India,  and  which  any  one  of  under- 
standing must  see  would  be  resisted  to  the  utmost 
by  any  people  worth  the  name ;  the  more  so  in  the 
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case  of  the  Basutos,  who  realized  the  constant 
contraction  of  their  frontiers  in  defiance  of  the 
treaties  made  with  the  British  Government,  and  who 
could  not  possibly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  dis- 
armament was  only  a  prelude  to  their  extinction. 

''The  necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  the 
four  deductions  was  that  the  Basutos  resisted,  and 
remain  passively  resisting  to  this  day. 

"  The  fault  lay  in  the  British  Government  *  not 

*  "  The  Colonial  Office  has  never  had  a  consistent  policy  in 
South  Africa,  and  we  fear  it  is  as  far  as  ever  from  finding  one. 
It  has  never  acted  upon  any  settled  principle,  but  has  resorted 
to  any  trumpery  expedient  that  promised  to  stave  off  the  difficulty 
of  the  moment  It  is  blown  about  by  every  gust  of  uninstructed 
public  opinion  at  home,  and  swayed  by  every  movement  of  self- 
interest  among  the  least  loyal  of  our  subjects  at  the  Cape.  It 
refuses  a  few  mounted  police  to  prevent  wrong-doing,  and  then 
spends  a  million  or  two  in  a  futile  attempt  to  cure  the  permitted 
mischief.  It  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  native  chiefs  on  the  frontiers  of 
our  settlements  when  they  beg  to  be  protected  and  governed,  but 
after  their  soil  is  overrun  with  adventurers,  drenched  with  blood, 
parcelled  out  under  bogus  land  claims,  and  proclaimed  a  republic 
by  a  score  or  two  of  cattie  robbers,  then  the  Colonial  Office  gets 
its  burlesque  diplomacy  to  work,  inquires,  protects,  annexes,  gives 
constitutions,  takes  them  away,  and  after  the  inevitable  war,  finds 
itself  at  last  with  one  more  confused  and  unruly  province  on  its 
hands.  It  has  not  so  much  as  made  the  beginning  of  a  sound 
system.  It  has  no  independent  representative  of  imperial  inter- 
ests in  South  Africa  to  keep  it  decently  informed  of  what  is  going 
on  and  to  utilize  imperial  efforts  for  imperial  ends.  The  Governor 
of  Cape  Colony  is  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  an 
arrangement  hardly  less  absurd  than  to  choose  a  clerk  in  the 
German  Foreign  Office  as  our  ambassador  to  Germany.  Ques- 
tions are  continually  arising  on  which  imperial  and  colonial  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  of  policy  are  fundamentally  opposed.  In 
the  Cape  Legislature  a  party  distinctly  anti-imperial  and  anti- 
English  is  always  powerful  and  sometimes  dominant." — Times^ 
2nd  January,  1886. 
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having  consulted  the  Basutos,  their  co-treaty  power, 
when  they  handed  them  over  to  the  Colonial 
Government.  They  should  have  called  together 
a  national  assembly  of  the  Basuto  people,  in  which 
the  terms  of  the  transfer  could  have  been  quietly 
arranged,  and  this  I  consider  is  the  root  of  all  the 
troubles,  and  expenses,  and  miseries  which  have 
sprung  up ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  always  best  to 
go  to  the  root  of  any  malady,  I  think  it  would 
be  as  well  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  to  com- 
mence afresh  by  calling  together  by  proclamation 
a  Pitso  of  the  whole  tribe,  in  order  to  discuss  the 
best  means  of  sooner  securing  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  I  think  that  some  such  proclamation 
should  be  issued  {yide  Enclosure  A).  By  this  Pitso 
we  would  know  the  exact  position  of  affairs,  and  the 
real  point  in  which  the  Basutos  are  injured  or  con- 
sidered themselves  to  be  injured. 

**  To  those  who  wish  for  the  total  abandonment 
of  Basutoland,  this  course  must  be  palatable  ;  to 
those  who  wish  the  Basutos  well,  and  desire  not 
to  see  them  exterminated,  it  must  also  be  palatable ; 
and  to  those  who  hate  the  name  of  Basutoland  it 
must  be  palatable,  for  it  offers  a  solution  which  will 
prevent  them  ever  hearing  the  name  again. 

"This  Pitso  ought  to  be  called  at  once.  All 
Colonial  ofificials  ought  to  be  absent,  for  what  the 
colony  wants  is  to  know  what  is  the  matter ;  and 
the  colony  wishes  to  know  it  from  the  Basuto 
people,  irrespective  of  the  political  parties  of  the 
Government. 

"  Such  a  course  would  certainly  recommend  itself 
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to  the  British  Government,  and  to  its  masters — the 
British  people. 

"  Provided  the  demands  of  the  Basutos — who 
will,  for  their  own  sakes,  never  be  for  a  severing  of 
their  connection  with  the  colony,  in  order  to  be 
eventually  devoured  by  the  Orange  Free  State — 
are  such  as  will  secure  the  repayment  to  the  colony 
of  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment in  the  maintenance  of  this  connection,  and  I 
consider  that  the  Colonial  Government  should  accept 
them. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Loyals,  there  are  some 
eight  hundred  families,  the  cost  of  keeping  whom 
is  on  an  average  one  shilling  per  diem  each  family, 
that  is  £^0  per  diem,  or  ;^i2op  per  month,  and 
they  have  been  rationed  during  six  months  at  cost 
of  ;^7200.  Their  claims  may  therefore  be  said  to 
be  some  ;^8o,ooo.  Now,  if  these  eight  hundred 
families  (some  say  half)  have  claims  amounting  to 
;^30  each  individually  (say  four  hundred  families 
at  ;^3o),  ;^  1 2,000  paid  at  once  would  rid  the  colony 
of  the  cost  of  subsistence  of  these  families,  viz. 
;^6oo  a  month  (the  retention  of  them  would  only 
add  to  the  colonial  expenditure,  and  tend  to  pau- 
perise them). 

"  I  believe  that  ;^30,ooo  paid  at  once  to  the 
Loyals  would  reduce  their  numbers  to  one-fourth 
what  they  are  now.  It  is  proposed  to  send  up  a 
Commission  to  examine  into  their  claims  ;  the  Com- 
mission will  not  report  under  two  months,  and  there 
will  be  the  delay  of  administration  at  Cape  Town, 
during  all  which  time  ;^i200   a  month   are   being 
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uselessly  expended  by  the  colony,  detrimentally  to 
the  Loyals.  Therefore  I  recommend  (i)  that  the 
sum  of  ;^30,ooo  should  be  at  once  applied  to  satisfy 
the  minor  claims  of  the  Loyals  ;  (2)  that  this  should 
be  done  at  once,  at  same  time  as  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Pitso. 

"  The  effect  of  this  measure  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Pitso  would  be  very 
great,  for  it  would  be  a  positive  proof  of  the  good 
disposition  of  the  Colonial  Government.  The 
greater  claims  could,  if  necessary,  wait  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commission,  but  I  would  deprecate  even 
this  delay,  and  though  for  the  distribution  of  the 
;^30,ooo  I  would  select  those  on  whom  the  respon- 
sibility of  such  distribution  could  be  put,  without 
reference  to  the  Colonial  Government,  for  any  larger 
sums  perhaps  the  colonial  sanction  should  be  taken. 

"  I  urge  that  this  measure  of  satisfying  the 
Loyals  is  one  that  presses  and  cannot  well  wait 
months  to  be  settled. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  recommend  (i)  that  a  National 
Pitso  be  held  ;  (2)  that  the  Loyals  should  at  once 
be  paid  off. 

"  I  feel  confident  that  by  the  recommendation 
No.  I  nothing  could  be  asked  for  detrimental  to 
colonial  interests,  whose  Government  would  always 
have  the  right  of  amending  or  refusing  any  demands, 
and  that  by  recommendation  No.  2  a  great  moral 
effect  would  be  produced  at  once,  and  some  heavy 
expenses  saved. 

"  C.  G.  Gordon. 

"  26th  May,  1882." 
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"  Enclosure  A. 

"  Address  or  Proclamation  by  order  of  the  Colonial 
Government  to  tfie  Chiefs,  Headmen,  and  People 
of  Basutoland. 

**  The  Colonial  Government  of  Cape  Cdlony 
have  authorized  me  to  announce  to  you  that  they 
desire  that  you  will  meet  at  Koro  Koro  and  form 
a  National  Basuto  Pitso,  to  consider  the  settlement 
of  your  country. 

**The  Government,  in  requesting  you  to  meet 
together,  wish  you  to  state  clearly  and  briefly  your 
wishes,  and  promise  you  to  take  them  into  its 
favourable  consideration;  for  this  the  Government 
wish  you  to  speak  fearlessly  and  openly.  This 
offer  of  the  Colonial  Government  to  listen  to  your 
views,  as  expressed  in  your  great  Pitso,  should  be 
considered  by  you  of  the  greatest  import,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  chiefs,  headmen,  and  others, 
who  care  for  the  welfare  of  Basutoland,  will  attend  ; 
for  on  its  being  well  attended,  and  on  your  speaking 
your  minds  with  respect  to  the  future,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  the  never- to-be-recalled  past,  depends  your 
future  welfare. 

"If  you  do  not  respond  to  this  invitation  to 
meet  in  Pitso,  which  will  be  unattended  by  the 
agents  of  the  Colonial  Government,  you  will  injure 
yourselves,  your  children,  and  your  country.  I 
therefore  request  all  to  attend,  and  that  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  patriotism  you  will  lay  aside  all  petty 
quarrels  and  jealousies,  and  endeavour  to  let  the 
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Colonial  Government  who   desire  your  well-being 
and  happiness  know  what  is  in  your  hearts." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  proposed  proclama- 
tion, General  Gordon  informed  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment that  he  did  not  believe  that  Letsea  and 
Masupha  were  bad  friends,  and  that  while  Letsea 
pretended  to  be  good  friends  with  the  colony,  he 
was  secretly  persuading  Masupha  to  hold  out. 

General  Gordon  received  no  reply  to  this 
memorandum  until  the  7th  of  August    (See  p.  218.) 

Directly  General  Gordon  reached  King  William's 
Town,  on  the  29th  of  May,  he  set  to  work  upon 
the  reforms  that  he  considered  it  was  desirable 
should  be  made  in  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  colonial  forces ;  and  on  the  6th  of  June  he 
sent  forward  his  reports  to  the  Government  at 
Cape  Town. 

Although  the  reorganization  of  these  forces 
may  not  be  of  much  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
yet  it  is  desirable  to  insert  them.  In  his  scheme. 
General  Gordon  deprecates,  as  was  his  custom, 
the  employment  of  field  artillery,  and  he  demon- 
strated that  for  the  same  amount  of  money  as  at 
present  expended,  3862  men  could  be  maintained 
in  the  place  of  one  thousand  six  hundred. 

General  Gordon  writes  as  follows  : — 
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"  Reorganization  of  Colonial  Forces. 

"  Commandant-General   of  Colonial  Forces   to 
Honourable  Colonial  Secretary. 

"King  William's  Town,  June  6,  1882. 

■ 

"  The  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  have  drawn  up  a  memorandum  on  the 
Colonial  Regular  Forces,  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
forward  by  Mr.  A.  Garcia,  the  Paymaster-General, 
who  is  well  known  in  the  colony  as  an  upright,  out- 
spoken gentleman.  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
Mr.  Garcia,  and  would  strongly  recommend  him  to 
the  Ministry  for  the  post  of  Inspector-General  of  War 
Department  at  Cape  Town  (if  the  Ministry  adopt  my 
suggestion  respecting  the  formation  of  a  department 
of  the  nature  I  allude  to). 

"  I  have  told  Mr.  Garcia  that  he  is  to  be  out- 
spoken, and  to  advise  according  to  his  judgment; 
and  should  his  suggestions  differ  from  mine,  and 
appear  more  judicious,  JL  trust  the  Ministry  will 
adopt  them,  and  feel  sure  that  I  would  do  so  also. 

"  Respecting  the  increased  salary  of  Mr.  Garcia, 
I  would  remark  that  the  Colonial  Government  wants 
a  gentleman  who  will  hold  his  own  against  any 
extra  expenditure,  and  that  whether  it  is  brought 
forward  by  the  Commandant-General  or  any  other 
person. 

"  To  enable  this  to  be  done  his  position  should  be 
sure,  and  such  as  would  make  him  able  to  despise 
attacks  made  on  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

"  Under  the  Parliamentary  Ministry  he  should  be> 
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as  head  of  the  Colonial  War  Office,  supreme.  This 
post  should  never  be  held  by  a  military  man. 

"  I  own  to  a  regret  that  the  idea  of  the  Cape 
Infantry  Regiment  should  ever  have  been  formed. 
To  my  mind  it  will  never  work ;  its  members  will 
dwindle  down,  and  go  to  the  diamond  fields ;  but  I 
have  found  its  formation  in  existence,  and  cannot 
well  say  more  than  that  I  look  on  it  as  a  waste  of 
money. 

"  I  may  be  egotistical,  but  I  think  the  report  I 

now  send  should  be  made  known.     The  argus-eyed 

public  will  detect  the  defects ;  the  Ministry  are  not 

involved  in  its  good  or  bad  reception ;  and  no  harm 

can  be  done,  as  the  question  is  one  that  affects  the 

whole  colony. 

"  I  have,  etc., 

"C.  G.  Gordon, 

**  Major-General,  R.E,,  and  Commandant-General." 

"  Report. 
**  Colonial  Regular  Forces. 

*'  I.  The  following  salient  points  of  the  future 
reorganization  of  the  above  forces  are  put  forward 
as  the  forecast  of  my  ideas  on  the  subject.  It  is  for 
the  Ministry  of  the  colony  to  decide  whether  they 
meet  with  their  approval,  or  in  what  way  they 
should  be  modified. 

*'  2.  I  commence  with  the  assumption  that  the 
military  occupation  of  Basutoland  is  to  cease^  for  it 
has  virtually  ceased  at  this  moment;  and  that  the 
police  force  which  may  be  needed  on  the  borders  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  is  to  be  considered  liereafter, 


^ 
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when  the  arrangements  with  Basutoland  as  a  whole 
are  matured 

"  3.  C  M.  Riflemen.  With  respect  to  the  C.  M. 
Riflemen,  with  which  I  will  .begin,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  Estimates  a  double  set  of 
certain  officers  is  needed,  in  consequence  of  the 
regiment  being  divided  into  two  wings.  Combining 
the  two  wings  into  one  regiment  would  give  an 
immediate  saving  of  ;^302 1  per  annum,  while  there 
are  many  other  reductions  which  could  be  made  in 
consequence  of  this  union,  but  which  cannot  now 
be  specified  in  detail. 

"4.  With  respect  to  the  head-quarters  of  this 
regiment ;  when  united,  I  would  place  it  at  Umtata, 
should  the  Ministry  think  it  advisable ;  and  allot  to 
it  a  rayon  of  country  over  which  they  would  act  as 
conservators  of  order. 

"  5.  Cape  Infantry.  As  for  the  Cape  Infantry,  I 
think  their  head-quarters  should  be  at  Palmietfontein, 
with  also  a  rayon  of  country  over  which  they  could 
preserve  order. 

"  6.  As  for  musketry  instructors,  there  is  no 
reason  jvhy  the  officers  of  the  regiment  should  not 
instruct  the  men  themselves..  It  is  the  bane  of 
H.M.  army,  the  making  of  these  special  appoint- 
ments. I  am  not  aware  that  the  Boers  have  any 
musketry  instructors,  yet  they  shoot  well. 

"  7.  EstablishmentSy  K.  W.  Town.  With  respect 
to  the  establishments  at  King  William's  Town,  I 
would  propose  the  removal  of  the  Paymaster-General 
to  Cape  Town,  the  change  of  his  title  to  that  of 
Inspector- General  of  War  Department,  with  salary 
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of  ;^8oo  a  year,  and  the  placing  him  under  the 
control  of  a  Minister,  with  the  functions  of  exercising 
control  over  the  military  expenditure,  supplies,  etc., 
of  the  regular  forces,  volunteers,  and  other  colonial 
forces.  This  officer  should  make  all  contracts  for 
the  supply  of  provisions  and  of  transport,  inviting 
tenders  for  the  same. 

"8.  The  appointment  of  a  sub-officer  of  this 
Cape  Town  War  Department,  under  the  title  of 
Chief  Paymaster,  would  do  the  work  at  this  place 
(King  William  s  Town),  while  this  Chief  Paymaster 
would  have  a  subordinate  with  the  head-quarters  of 
both  C.  M.  Riflemen  and  Cape  Infantry,  to  pay  the 
troops  of  those  regiments. 

"  9.  The  Inspector-General  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Cape  Town  would  divide  his  department  into 
three  branches,  viz. : — Audit,  Supplies,  and  Finance. 

*'  ID.  Medical  Department.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  a  Principal  Medical  Officer  here.  If  men  are  ill 
at  King  William's  Town  they  can  be  treated,  as  they 
are  now,  in  the  well-arranged  Civil  Hospital  here,  at 
a  cost  of  2s.  each  per  diem.  A  saving  of  £t2P 
would  be  thereby  effected,  and  the  present  qccupant 
must  be  provided  for  elsewhere. 

"II.  Ordftance  Department.  As  for  the  Ordnance 
Department,  its  present  cost  is  quite  disproportionate 
to  the  services  it  renders. 

"12.  Commissariat  Department.  When  once  the 
Inspector-General  of  War  Department  enters  on  his 
functions,  and,  by  tenders,  arranges  for  the  supplies 
and  transport,  the  Commissariat  Department  will  no 
longer  be  required  on  its  present  scale. 
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"13.  Cape  Field  Artillery.  The  Cape  Field 
Artillery  costs  ;^  13,5 12  per  annum,  and  consists 
of  five  officers,  eighty-seven  men,  or  £\\^  per 
man. 

"14,  I  am  afraid  I  must  now  digress  into  some- 
what irrelevant  and  egotistical  matter,  namely,  the 
value  of  field  artillery,  with  movable  columns  acting 
against  native  forces,  or  forces  which  fight  a  guerilla 
warfare. 

*'  1 5.  I  grant  that  for  the  defence  of  fortified 
posts,  field  artillery  is  of  the  greatest  use ;  but  in  the 
movement  of  troops  against  the  skirmishing  mode  of 
fighting  of  guerillas,  its  effects  are  very  inadequate, 
and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  delay  and  require- 
ments which  its  transport  along  bad  roads  involves. 
It  is  always  the  cause  of  anxiety  to  a  commander. 
It  is  always  the  point  whereon  guerillas  concentrate 
their  fire.  The  scattered  order  of  the  guerillas,  their 
aptness  to  take  advantage  of  cover,  and  the  smallness 
of  the  calibres  of  the  guns,  render  its  effects  almost 
nugatory.  Considering  the  trouble  of  its  transport, 
what  part  did  the  field  artillery  play  in  the  Ashanti 
campaign,  when  the  crisis  was  decided  in  the  bush 
by  infantry  ?  What  part  did  it  play  in  the  Abyssinian 
campaign,  when,  in  spite  of  the  artillery  fire,  no 
entrance  was  found  in  the  fortified  refuge  which 
King  Theodore  and  his  seven  followers  defended 
against  the  British  troops,  and  which  refuge  was 
entered  by  a  man  scrambling  over  its  entrenched 
walls?  What  part  did  it  play  at  Lang's  Nek,  Ingogo 
River,  and  Majuba  ?  At  Ingogo  River,  through  the 
necessity  of  guarding  the  guns,  they  formed  the 
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centre  on  which  the  Boers  directed  their  fire ;  it  was 
their  target,  and  tied  the  British  troops  to  one  spot.* 

"  16.  It  must  be  also  considered  that  the  break- 
ing down  of  an  artillery  waggon  is  a  casualty  to  be 
constantly  expected,  and  that  such  a  casualty  in  a  bad 
narrow  road  entails  the  delay  of  the  whole  column 
in  perhaps  a  most  dangerous  portion  of  the  country. 
I  will  even  go  further,  and  say  that  when  native 
guerillas  get  accustomed  to  field  artillery  fire,  and 
take  to  stockading  themselves  in  earthworks,  field 
artillery  fire  (unless  in  quantity  far  exceeding  the 
general  means  of  transport  which  are  at  the  disposal 
of  a  commander)  will  not  drive  the  enemy  out  of 
their  stockades,  vide  New  Zealand  wars. 

"17.  I  am  therefore  altogether  against  the  taking 
of  field  artillery  with  movable  aggressive  columns. 
They  should  be  with  the  reserve,  and  for  the  defence 
of  posts,  where  they  are  invaluable. 

"18.  The  Cape  Field  Artillery  is  now  formed, 
and  is  as  efficient  as  it  can  be ;  and,  therefore,  how- 
ever expensive  it  may  be,  I  would  not  propose  to 
destroy  it.  My  proposition  would  be  to  enlarge  its 
sphere  of  action,  to  entrust  it  with  the  duties  of 
pioneers  or  sappers,  such  as  the  heliograph,  the 
crossing  of  rivers,  and  such  like  sappers'  work,  in 
addition  to  its  own  proper  duties. 

"I  should  dismiss  the  mule  establishment  and 
reduce  expenses. 

"19.  I  would  wish  that  the  officers  of  the  Cape 
Field  Artillery  should  be  liberal  in  their  relations 
with  the  other  regular  forces, 

*  -In  the  campaign  of  1881,  the  Boers  had  no  guns,,  bayonets, 
or  swords,  only  rifles. — Annual  Register. 
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*'  20.  The  ordinary  field  gun  has  no  mystery 
about  it,  and  whatever  may  be  the  high  training 
which  artillery  certainly  require  in  Continental 
armies,  a  very  comparatively  short  time  is  required 
to  teach  men  of  average  intellect  how  to  use  a 
field  gun. 

"2i>  The  Afghans  had  no  special  school  of 
gunnery.  The  Chinese  when  they  sunk  the  British 
gun-boats  at  the  Peiho  had  none ;  yet  their  fire  was 
most  effective.  Therefore  I  would  say,  let  there  be 
a  brotherhood  between  the  Cape  Field  Artillery  and 
the  other  forces,  and  let  the  former  aid  the  latter 
in  every  way  to  the  use  of  artillery. 

"  22.  The  paramount  fault  of  the  British  army, 
the  fault  which  brings  disaster  on  us,  is  the  jealousy 
of  the  Army  Departments.  The  Engineers  keep 
xhtir  mitier  di  secret  from  the  Infantry;  the  Ordnance 
Department  keep  their  mdtier  from  the  Artillery; 
and  so  this  jealousy  goes  on  through  the  army,  and 
will  do  so  till  the  British  army  gets  a  steam-hammer 
man  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  will  mash  up 
all  departments  into  one  homogeneous  mass,  actuated 
by  one  spirit,  that  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  army, 
and  not  of  the  self-advancement  of  any  particular 
department. 

"  23.  My  experience  of  rockets  is  that  they  are 
effective  against  native  tribes ;  and  though  it  is  said 
that  they  deteriorate  in  this  country  by  the  jolting  of 
wagons,   I    think  it  would   be  worth  while  to   try  •' 

whether  by  some   other  means  of  transport   that 
defect  may  not  be  got  over.     . 
.     "24..  I    would  cortsider  the  C.  M.  R.  and  the 
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Infantry  Regiment,  stationed  at  Umtataand  Palmiet- 
fontein,  the  two  nuclei  of  the  Frontier  European 
Forces,  to  which  can  be  added,  should  there  be 
any  general  movement  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
against  the  white  population,  the  volunteers  and 
burghers. 

"  25.  As  numbers  are  a  consideration,  and  as  the 
nuclei  of  Europeans  are  too  few,  and  cannot  be  in- 
creased without  a  disproportionate  expense  which 
the  colony  could  ill  bear,  I  would  propose  that  the 
nuclei  of  five  native  regiments  of  police  be  formed 
from  the  natives,  and  that  they  should  be  dressed  in 
the  simplest  way.  A  proportion  of  the  N.C.  officers 
should  be  natives,  whose  loyalty  could  be  assured  by 
obliging  them  to  give  solid  securities. 

"26.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  not  a  safe  pro- 
ceeding, seeing  the  affair  of  the  Hottentot  regiment 
and  the  Indian  Mutiny.  But  with  respect  to  the 
Hottentot  regiment,  if  details  are  examined,  it  would 
be  found  that  they  simply  deserted ;  while  the  Indian 
Mutiny  was  caused  by  the  caste  feelings  of  the 
troops. 

"27.  The  colony  has  to  consider  first  that  it 
needs  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  that  it 
cannot  afford  to  pay  European  troops  in  any  great 
numbers ;  and  I  see  no  other  solution  than  that  of 
having  native  levies. 

**  The  magazines  can  always  be  kept  under 
Europeans.  Of  course,  if  the  Colonial  Government 
act  rashly,  and  by  such  administration  as  Disarma- 
ment Acts,  they  render  disaffected  the  people  they 
govern ;  then  the  native  levies  might,  from  sympathy 
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with  their  countrymen,  be  dangerous  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  those  days  are  over,  when  en  masse 
such  pernicious  measures  are  brought  forward. 

''28.  I  would  suggest  that  the  native  regiments 
be  called  Frontier  Police  Forces. 

"  29.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  nuclei  of 
native  police  be  raised  in  any  strength  all  of  a 
sudden.  Let  each  regiment  be  formed  of  twenty 
men  at  first,  and  let  those  men  be  the  N.C.  officers 
of  the  eventually  formed  regiments.  Thus  any 
alarm  among  the  natives  would  not  be  raised, 

**  By  the  new  organization,  the  colony  would  have 
3862  men  instead  of  1600  men. 

"  C.  G.  Gordon, 
"  Major-General  and  Commandant-General." 

At  this  time  General  Gordon  was  requested  by 
the  Premier  to  go  up  and  report  upon  the  trecking 
of  the  Boers  into  native  territory,  as  also  generally 
upon  the  Transkeian  provinces.  He  did  this,  and 
sent  in  a  report  upon  the  whole  question,  and  added 
that  the  natives  were  goaded  into  rebellion  by  bad 
and  inefficient  magistrates.  No  regular  answer  was 
vouchsafed  to  this  memorandum.  In  it  General 
Gordon  had  recommended  changes,  which  the  Go- 
vernment requested  him  to  embody  in  a  set  of  regula- 
tions, which  he  did ;  but  they  >yere  never  promulgated, 
though  the  Government  virtually,  by  asking  him  to 
draw  up  rules,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  irregu- 
larities in  the  magistrates.  The  correspondence 
upon  this  question  is  as  follows  : — 
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''Major-General  Gordon,  Umtata,  to  Honourable 
'  Colonial  Secretary,  Cape  Town. 

"  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary, 

"  Sir, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  memo- 
randum on  the  Transkeian  provinces,  which  unavoid- 
ably enters  into  some  questions  not  intimately  or 
directly  connected  with  the  colonial  forces ;  but  I 
think  that  the  Government  should  be  informed  of 
my  views,  for  in  these  lands  military  matters  are 
somewhat  mixed  up  with  Civil  Administration. 

"  I  have,  etc., 

"  C.  G.  Gordon, 
"  Major-General  and  Commandant-General.'* 

"  Memorandum  on  the  Transkeian  Provinces, 

"  I.  It  may  be  considered  that  pefhaps  I  over- 
step my  functions  in  part  of  this  memorandum 
which  relates  to  the  Civil  Administration  of  these 
provinces ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  administration  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  security  of  these  lands, 
and  the  military  defence  of  the  same,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  state  my  views. 

"  2.  Past  history  of  the  colony  shows  unmis- 
takably that  it  is  owing  to  incomplete  information 
and  to  procrastinating  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  power,  whether  imperial  or  colonial,  that 
small  events  have  grown  into  big  ones,  leading  to 
disturbances  and  wars.  ■  These  small  events  could 
have  been  nipped  in  their  effects  had  the  governing 
power  given  their  decision  when  the  questions  came 
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before  them  in  a  prompt  manner.  As  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  worry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  remedy. 

"3.  I  may  remark  that  as  the  defensive  forces 
of  colony  may  be  said  to  be  many  or  few,  ac- 
cording to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  as  it 
IS  my  duty  to  advise  as  to  their  strength,  it  is  in 
some  way  my  duty  to  say  how  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  formed  so  as  to  secure  tranquillity, 
which  means  few  troops.  I  could  certainly  state  the 
colony  needs  so  many  thousand  troops,  and  leave  the 
Colonial  Government  to  find  money  to  pay  them, 
and  leave  the  present  system  as  it  is ;  but  it  would 
be  scarcely  fair  to  do  so  without  submitting  to  the 
Colonial  Government  my  ideas  of  a  new  system 
of  administration  which  I  think  would  insure  tran- 
quillity and  a  lesser  number  of  troops. 

"4.  I  should  be  passing  beyond  my  province 
if  I  quoted  cases  where  the  indecision  or  non-re- 
sponding of  the  Government  at  Cape  Town,  to  re- 
presentations made  by  magistrates  in  Kaffraria,  has 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  up  in 
these  parts.  I  will  merely  quote  the  Boer  tres- 
pass, which  was  foreseen  and  reported  to  Cape 
Government  last  year;  ^d  yet  the  Government 
only  took  action  when  this  ingress  was  a  fait 
accompli. 

*'  5.  I  would  further  observe  that  these  lands 
should  not  be  subject  to  changes  of  policy  owing 
to  this  or  that  Government  coming  into  power. 
Both  magistrates  and  natives  never  know  what  may 
happen    if  the   policy   towards   native  lands   is   to 
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change  with  the  Government,  and  this  when  native 
feeling  is  so  strongly  diverse  as  of  late. 

"6.  Except  in  the  solitary  instance  of  Lord 
Lytton,  no  Governor-General  of  India  was  ever 
superseded  upon  cliange  of  Ministry,  and  that  was 
exclaimed  against 

"  7.  I  therefore  think  that  the  administration  of 
Kaffraria  should  be  a  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs 
in  Ministry  at  Cape  Town,  with  powers  like  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  London,  a  Governor 
in  Umtata,  and  three  Chief  Magistrates  at  Butter- 
worth,  Umtata,  and  Kokstadt;  that  this  Governor 
and  the  Chief  Magistrates  should  be  appointed  for 
five  years,  irrespective  of  any  change  of  Government, 
that  they  should  have  very  full  powers  to  deal  with 
cases,  and  that  they  should  have  Councils  of  leading 
natives  and  such  persons  as  the  Government  might 
select  ;  the  Chief  Magistrates  and  Magistrates 
should  have  the  same. 

"  8.  I  think  the  establishment  of  the  present 
administration  should  be  cut  down,  for  when  once 
the  circumlocution  of  communicating  to  Cape  ceases, 
much  of  the  writing  will  cease. 

"  The  Governor  ought  to  have  ;;^i5oo  a  year  (or  ;^2ooo). 
Chief  Magistrates      .        •        1200    „ 
Magistrates  .        .        .      800    „ 

**  These  employes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Governor,  who  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  Kaffrarian 
List,  ought  to  rise  in  that  list,  and  men  in  the 
settled  parts  of  the  colony  ought  not  to  be  put  in 
over  their  heads. 

"The   native    Councillors    with    the    Governor 
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should   have   £1    a    day   for    each    sitting;  Chief 
Magistrates  los.  \  Magistrates  5^. 

*'  9.  The  Governor  should  frame  his  own  Budget 
and  laws  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Native  Affairs,  who  would  answer  for  him  in  the 
Cape  Parliament. 

"  ID.  The  Governor  would  be  nominally  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all  forces  in  his  province. 

**  1 1 .  I  think  that  the  commercial  property  of 
each  tribe  should  be  secured  by  regular  deeds 
under  one  native  and  two  European  trustees,  who 
could  enter  the  courts  against  any  intruders. 

"12.  I  would  have  those  deeds  inscribed  on 
plates  of  brass,  and  left  with  the  chief  of  the  country 
interested. 

"13.  It  has  been  said  that  natives  who  were 
supposed  to  be  loyal  turned  against  Government. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  at  an  outbreak 
these  men  had  no  refuge  or  rallying  point  at  the 
magistracies.  Who  can  say  that  if  the  magistracies 
had  been  fortified,  and  thus  have  given  a  refuge, 
many  of  those  who  became  rebels,  probably  against 
their  will,  and  to  save  their  stock,  would  not  have 
remained  loyal  ?  therefore  there  is  every  reason  to 
fortify  the  magistracies. 

"  14.  This  should  be  done  by  the  Governor 
up  here,  and  not  await  plans,  etc.,  from  Cape 
Town. 

"  1 5.  The  expenditure  in  the  Transkeian  Pro- 
vinces is  ;^88,9i7;  the  receipts  (excluding  the  Port 
of  St.  John's,  ;^20oo  a  year)  are  ;^2 7,486,  vide 
annexed  map  ;  and  the  number  of  magistracies  to  be 
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fortified  is  twenty-three,  excluding  the  magistracy  of 
Mount  Ayliff  (Jojo's). 

*'  16.  From  Umtata,  should  be  sent  a  squadron 
out  through  Tembuland  and  Emigrant  Tembuland  ; 
while  another  squadron  should  go  forth  from  the 
same  centre  through  the  Transkei,  and  thence  return 
to  Umtata,  These  patrols  should  never  cease  circling 
the  districts.  They  should  stop  at  each  magistracy 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  and  for  this,  stabling  and 
quarters  for  the  men  will  be  needed  at  each  magis- 
tracy. From  thence  during  that  fortnight  they 
would  patrol  the  country  adjacent  to  such  magistracy. 

"  Take  for  instance  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 
stationed  at  Umtata  head-quarters.  The  upper  line 
[see  sketch  opposite]  shows  the  patrol  route  of  one 
squadron,  the  lower  line  the  patrol  route  of  the  other 
squadron. 

'*  There  are  two  things  which  ruin  troops.  One 
is  keeping  them  idle  altogether  in  one  place,  another 
is  keeping  small  bodies  isolated  in  out-of-the-way 
stations. 

'*  I  have  said  each  patrolling  squadron  should  not 
only  go  to  each  magistracy,  but  should  stop  there 
a  fortnight ;  and  during  that  fortnight,  they  should 
patrol  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  so  as  to  know 
the  country  well 

*'  1 7.  For  this,  at  each  of  the  twenty-three 
magistracies,  will  be  needed  : — 

"  Four  huts  for  fifteen  men  each  at  ;^r5     .  £60 

Stabling  for  sixty  horses 90 

Officers'  quarters 15 

Store 15 

;^i8o 
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and  for  twenty-three  magistracies  ( 23  by  180) 
;^4i40.  The  magistrates  I  have  seen,  say  that 
in  six  weeks,  if  they  had  the  money,  they  could 
complete  these  establishments,  without  any  special 
branch  being  called  on  to  supervise.     I  have  every 
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confidence  that  the  disaffected  among  the  natives 
would  think  twice  on  rebellion,  if  they  saw  the  magis- 
tracies fortified  and  this  continued  circling  of  troops 
through  the  land. 

"  18.  Telegraph  lines  should  be  made  from  (i) 
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Dordrecht  to  Matatiele  and  on  to  Kokstadt,  and 
from  (2)  Queen  s  Town  to  Engcobo  and  Umtata. 
The  first  line  is  220  miles  long,  and  would  cost 
;^2  2,(xx>,  the  second  line  is  120  miles  long,  and 
would  cost  ;^  1 2,000;  total  ;^34,ooo.  (The  calcu- 
lation is  Mr.  Sivewright's,  and  for  iron  poles ; 
the  stations  would  cost  for  maintenance  ;^i36o 
a  year.)  The  sum  seems  large,  but  it  is  an  out- 
lay which  lasts  for  a  long  time,  whereas  Govern- 
ment pays  now  ;^4  7,000  a  year  for  the  Cape 
Infantry. 

"  19.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  magistrate  an- 
ticipated troubles  at  Gatberg,  he  would  call  on  the 
corps  at  Umtata  and  Kokstadt,  and  the  respective 
Chief  Magistrates  would  send  up  500  men  in  a  few 
days. 

"  26.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  proposing 
arrangement  for  a  definite  and  final  settlement  of 
all  scares,  and  that  to  my  mind  it  is  better  for  the 
colony  to  pay  out  now  on  useful  work,  than  that 
they  should  keep  on  paying  large  annual  sums  for 
maintenance  of  troops. 

"21.  I  now  come  to  the  question  of  how  the 
corps  at  Kokstadt,  which  now  consists  of  13  officers 
and  50  men,  the  dSris  of  Baker's  Horse,  is  to  be 
made  up  to  600  men  for  the  patrolling  of  the  country 
up  to  the  Kinigua  and  St.  John's  Rivers.  As  far  as 
Umtata  is  concerned,  there  will  be  1000  Cape 
Mounted  Rifles  there  when  the  troops  are  with- 
drawn from  Basutoland,  which  may  be  expected 
shortly;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
500  troops,   now   there  at   great   expense,  will   be 
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retained  to  guard  a  few  magistrates,  whose  salaries 
are  ;^29,ooo  while  the  revenue  is  £\  143. 

"  22.  Since  seeing  the  magistrates,  I  modify  my 
ideas  of  native  levies  raised  in  these  lands ;  and  for 
the  filling  up  of  the  Cape  Cavalry  {ex  Bakers 
Horse),  I  would  raise  the  European  portion  of  this 
regiment  to  250,  and  enlist  350  Zulus  from  Natal  or 
Zululand.  The  former  report,  taken  down  by  Mr. 
Garcia,  would  give  the  approximate  cost  of  these 
600  men,  which  I  expect  would  be  ;^2 5,000  a 
year. 

"My  report  on  sub-dep6ts  of  stores  at  Dordrecht, 
Umtata,  and  Kokstadt  will  give  the  cost  of  such 
magazines  at  those  places. 

"  23.  The  Cape  Field  Artillery  ought  to  be 
divided  between  Umtata  and  Kokstadt,  and  supple- 
mented by  fifty  Zulus  at  each  station,  the  cost  of 
which  can  be  ascertained  from  my  first  report.  Field 
guns  only  would  be  at  these  places,  the  heavy  guns 
remaining  at  King  William's  Town. 

"24.  King  William's  Town  should  be  the 
Woolwich  Arsenal  of  these  lands,  and  should  be 
more  War  Departmental  than  military,  like  Woolwich 
Arsenal  is  to  Dover,  Portsmouth,  etc. 

*'  25.  I  will  now  come  to  the  Cape  Infantry. 
There  are  many  women  and  children  with  this 
regiment.  Query — Would  it  be  wise  to  banish  the 
regiment  to  the  cold  uplands  of  Barkly  }  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  let  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  patrol 
up  to  Barkly  and  thereabouts,  and  to  place  the  Cape 
Infantry  along  the  Drakenberg  Range,  and  prepare 
the   way   for   the    Russo-German    emigrants,    and 
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such  Boers  who  liked  or  whom  Government  might 
permit  to  occupy  the  vacant  lands  along  that 
line  ? 

"  26.  The  Drakenberg  Range  is  the  great 
refuge  for  all  thieves,  who  now,  with  impunity,  carry 
off  their  stolen  stock  into  Basutoland.  Government 
may  always  expect  commotion  among  the  tribes  of 
Kaflfraria  as  long  as  they  can  easily  communicate 
with  Basutoland;  therefore,  as  much  as  possible, 
such  communication  ought  to  be  stopped. 

"27.  Through  the  Drakenberg  Range  are  five 
passes,  between  the  Natal  frontier  and  Gatberg 
District.  Mataliele  commands  two  of  these.  The 
magistracy  of  Mount  Fletcher  might  be  moved  to 
command  the  centre  pass  of  these  five,  and  Gatberg 
commands  the  other  two.  Query — Would  it  be  fair 
or  advisable  to  place  the  Cape  Infantry  Regiment 
at  Matatiele,  Mount  Fletcher,  and  Gatberg }  I 
have  left  Wodehouse,  Aliwal  North,  and  Herschel 
Districts  undefended,  except  for  the  occasional 
patrols  of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  at  Umtata.  Are 
not  the  burghers  there  sufficient  to  repel  any  attacks 
from  the  Basutos,  should  they  make  any  ? 

"28.  As  for  barracks,  there  will  be  required 
;^6ooo  for  huts  and  stabling,  1000  men  and  800 
horses  at  Umtata,  say  ;^4000  for  huts  and  stabling 
at  Kokstadt,  and  I  am  afraid  ;^  10,000  for  Cape 
Infantry,  wherever  they  may  be  placed.  Total 
barracks  and  stabling.  ;^20,ooo. 

"29.  I  do  not  think  that  Government  should 
legislate  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  polygamy, 
circumcision,  etc.     The  Mussulman  natives  are  quite 
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as  easily  and  even  easier  governed  than  other  natives 
where  one  wife  is  the  rule. 

"  30.  To  recapitulate  the  expenses : — 

"  Soldiers' quarters  at  Magistracies    .  .  ;£'4,i4o  . 

Telegraphs 47,000 

(Baker's  Horse)  Cape  Cavalry        .  .     25,000    annual 
Addition  Cape  Field  Artillery     .        .  4,000        „ 

Umtata  Barracks,  Cape  Mounted  Rifles .       6,000 
Kokstadt     „        Cape  Cavalry  .         .  4,000 

Query,  Where  ?    Cape  Infantry      .  10,000 


;£lOO,l40 

of  which  ;^29,ooo*  would  be  required  yearly. 

"  The  sale  of  farms  in  Emigrant  Tembuland 
would  cover  one-third  of  the  barrack  outlay. 

"31.  In  case  of  war  with  Pondos,  operations 
should  be  undertaken  from  the  Umtata  mouth,  from 
Sl  John's,  Kokstadt,  and  Umtata.  The  rivers  of 
Kaffraria  ought  to  be  bridged  on  all  the  main 
routes. 

"  I  have  heard  that  magistrates  object  to  the 
patrolling,  and  cannot  conceive  the  reason  why. 
This  question  the  Government  ought  to  settle. 

"32.  I  may  remark  that,  with  reference  to  the 
irregularities  which  occur  in  accounts,  they  nearly 
always  are  found  to  exist  in  places  where  a  detach- 
ment is  isolated  from  its  head-quarters.  Currie's 
forces  used  to  patrol,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
at  Cape  Town  that  the  troops  were  idle.  It  seems 
odd  that  the  patrolling  of  the  troops  should  be 
objected  to. 

"  33.  As  for  the  proximity  of  Kreli,  it  should  not 

*  So  in  original. 
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be  an  obstacle,  for  he  is  virtually  pardoned.     I  think 

it  would  be  very  good  policy,  if  Government  names 

a  governor  for   Transkeian   Provinces,  to  let  that 

officer's  first  act  to  be  the  pardon  of  Kreli,  and  leave 

him  to  live  where  he  will. 

(Signed)  *'C.  G.  Gordon, 

"  Major-General  and  Commandant-General. 
"  June  27,  1882. 

"  P.S. — The  custom  dues  of  Tembuland  of  this 
quarter  are  double  those  of  last  quarter,  and  a  great 
increase  will  ensue  on  the  opening  of  Umtata  River." 

"  King  William's  Town,  July  19,  1882. 

'*  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  an  addendum 
to  my  memorandum  on  the  Transkei.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  much  in  these  memorandums  is  out 
of  my  sphere  as  Commandant-General ;  but  perhaps 
you  will  excuse  this. 

"  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  my  impressions 
concerning  the  Transkei,  more  particularly  Tembu- 
land and  East  Griqualand,  I  would  observe  that  I 
consider  the  natives  do  not  lack  the  will  to  create 
disturbances.  They  only  lack  the  power ;  they  are 
mistrustful  and  tacitly  discontented,  and  have  no 
sympathy  or  interest  with  the  Colonial  Government. 

"  Speaking  personally,  for  myself,  I  should  be  far 
from  comfortable  with  this  state  of  affairs,  which  I 
think  could  be  easily  remedied  by  a  little  more  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  natives. 
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"  The  most  loyal  native  must  reason  thus  : — *  I 
pay  my  hut-tax  and  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
Government.  A  few  unruly  men  of  my  tribe  make  a 
disturbance ;  it  is  a  revolt  in  the  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  wish  to  be  loyal;  but  Government  gives 
me  no  harbour  of  refuge,  and  I  am  forced  to  join 
the  rebels ;  then  the  Government  swoops  down,  and 
carries  off  my  cattle/ 

"  Those  natives  who  may  risk  this  and  remain 
loyal,  are  not  encouraged  by  the  Government ;  and 
no  pains  are  taken  to  reward  them. 

"  1  should  not  write  thus  did  I  not  firmly  believe 
that  the  Cape  Government  are  (and  also  the  colony 
at  large  are)  a  considerate,  just  Government,  who 
hate  oppression,  and  wish  all  in  the  colony  to  be 
contented  and  happy.  It  is  simply  because  the 
Government  does  not  know  the  state  of  affairs  that 
things  are  as  they  are. 

"These  people  look  forward  to  the  visit  of  a 
high  official,  who  will  settle  all  their  petty  affairs,  and 
their  hearts  sink  when  they  have  merely  a  flying 
visit  paid  them  with  no  results. 

"  I  think  the  native  question  is  most  simple,  if 
the  Government  could  devote  more  attention  on  the 
spot  to  it. 

"  I  have,  etc., 
(Signed)  "  C.  G.  Gordon, 

"  Major-General  and  Commandant-General." 

*'  Addendum  to  Report  on  Transkeian  Provinces. 

"  Kokstadt,  ist  July,  1882. 

"  For    continuation    of    my   former    report    on 
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these  provinces,  I  must  corroborate  my  former 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  difficulty  which  magis- 
trates complain  of,  viz.,  that  they  cannot  get  decisions 
from  Cape  Town,  and  that  things  are  allowed  to 
drift  till  they  get  really  dangerous ;  further,  that  had 
the  magistracies  been  fortified,  the  recent  rebellion 
would  never  have  taken  place,  inasmuch  that  many 
natives  who  would  have  remained  loyal  were  forced 
into  rebellion  from  the  fact  that  they  had  no  rallying 
point;  and  I  further  have  reasons  to  believe  that, 
had  the  Qumbu  Magistracy  been  fortified,  the 
Fingoes  in  the  Pondomise  territory  would  have 
repelled  all  attacks.  It  not  having  been  fortified 
forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  Pondoland,  and  then 
they  lost  their  stock.  This  is  humiliating  to  the 
Government. 

"  The  following  remarks  must  be  somewhat  dis- 
jointed, so  I  will  put  them  in  paragraphs. 

*'  I.  Between  King  William's  Town  and  Kokstadt 
there  are  many  drifts  in  the  roads  which  should  be 
levelled  down  at  once,  and  proper  bridges  placed  on 
the  rivers.  It  would  be  far  better  to  cure  these  bad 
drifts  at  once  than  to  work  at  a  continuous  line 
of  road  which  benefits  only  a  small  district  where 
that  road  is.     Thus,  say  A,   B,  and  C  are  drifts, 


B  0 


it  is  better  to  put  them  in  order  than  to  make  a 
good  road  from  E  to  F,  and  leave  the  drifts  till 
this  good  road  comes  up  to  them.  Government 
has  not  money  to  work  all  at  once  from  E  to  D ; 
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but  the  general  welfare  would  be  better  served  by 
curing  the  drifts  A,  B,  C,  than  by  doing  the  little  bit 
of  good  road  E  to  F. 

"  2.  Magistrates  ought  to  be  so  paid  as  to  render 
them  independent  of  farming  pursuits.  It  is  a  bad 
thing  to  let  them  have  herds  and  flocks,  also  to 
allow  them  to  levy  fines  in  cattle.  The  fines  ought 
to  be  in  money.  One  hears  stories  of  cattle  taken 
for  fines  being  bought  at  low  prices  by  the  under- 
strappers of  magistrates. 

"  3.  Magistrates  ought  not  to  levy  men  for  war. 
When  the  magistracies  are  fortified  they  should 
remain  and  look  after  them. 

"  4.  The  Police  of  East  Griqualand  is  thus  : — 


No. 
of  Men. 

Name. 

Cost  per 
Month. 

Cost  per 
Year. 

Rate  per 
Man. 

30 
103 

28 
46 

Griqua  Contingent 

Abalondlozi 

Tembu  Special  Police 

Tsolo 

Maclear 

£ 

397 
808 

289 

171 

298 

£ 

4,764 
9,696 

3,468 

2,052 

3,576 
;^23,556 

£ 
13 

8 

5 
6 

6 

Total  ;^23,556  per  annum,  against  which  there  is  no 
vote.  What  is  to  be  done  about  these  police  ?  I 
do  not  know.  If  you  speak  to  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
he  says  he.  needs  them.  Until  something  is  settled 
in  Basutoland,  and  the  troops  now  shut  up  there 
are  liberated,  I  see  no  way  to  reduce  these  police, 
expensive  as  they  are.  If  Government  appointed  a 
Governor  of  the  Transkei,    he  might  be  able  to  so 
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supervise  the  magistrates  as  to  prevent  any  neces- 
sity for  these  police. 

"  As  a  rule,  Chief  Magistrates  do  not  visit  their 
districts.  They  stay  at  head-quarters.  They  ought 
to  go  round  their  districts  frequently,  and  when  they 
arrive  at  a  magistracy,  they  should  give  the  magis- 
trate leave,  and  they  should  administer  his  district  for 
a  few  days,  to  see  themselves  how  things  are  going  on. 

"5.  The  Government  should  encourage  volun- 
teers at  Komgha,  Umtata,  and  Kokstadt. 

"Umtata,  150  cost  J[fioo  per  annum,  Martini-Henri  Rifles. 
Kokstadt,  150,,        600    „         „  „  „  „ 

Komgha,  100  „        400    „         „       Snider  ,, 


;^i6oo 
"  I  Instructor,  Umtata,  2j.  6^.  per  diem,  ^^^  per  annum. 
I         „  Kokstad,     „        „       „  45 

I         „  Komgha,     „        „       „  45 


Total  ;^i735.     These  forces  would   be   invaluable 
in  case  of  a  rising,  as  they  would  defend  the  towns. 

**  6.  To  join  the  telegraph  line  to  Read's  Magis- 
tracy at  Mount  AylifF  needs  a  branch  line  of  eighteen 

miles. 

"C.  G.  Gordon, 

"  Major-General  and  Commandant-General. 

"July  19th,  1882." 

"  The  Premier  to  General  Gordon. 

"Cape  Town,  August  7,  1882. 

*'  My  dear  General, 

«  «  «  «  « 

"  With    reference    to    your   memorandum    sent 
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from  Graham's  Town  on  the  subject  of  Basuto- 
land,  I  find  that  H.  E.  the  Governor,  to  whom  it 
was  in  due  course  submitted  for  perusal,  forwarded 
a  copy  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Lord  Kimberley  acknowledges  its  receipt  under  date 
the  5th  of  July,  and  as  the  despatch  is  but  a  short 
one,  I  will  quote  it.     He  writes : — 

"'I  have  received  your  despatch.  No.  257,  of 
the  6th  ultimo,  enclosing  a  memorandum  upon  the 
Basuto  question  addressed  to  your  Ministers  by 
Major-General  Gordon,  C.B. 

"  '  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  the  policy  suggested  in  this  memo- 
randum, but  it  will  doubtless  be  borne  in  mind  by 
your  Ministers  that,  as  I  informed  you  by  my  tele- 
gram of  the  6th  of  May  last.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment cannot  hold  out  any  expectation  that  steps 
will  be  taken  by  them  to  relieve  the  colony  of  its 
responsibilities  in  Basutoland.' 

"  It  is,  I  think,  abundantly  clear,  from  public 
despatches  and  private  information,  that  Her 
Majesty's  present  advisers  will  leave  Basuto  affairs 
alone,  and  I  doubt  if  they  would  intervene,  even 
to  save  the  Basuto  people  from  utter  destruction. 

"You  will  probably  be  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Sauer  before  this  note  reaches  you.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  further  upon  matters  relating  to  Basutoland 
than  to  add  that  the  condition  of  matters  there  gives 
me  constant  anxiety,  and  that  I  am  most  anxious  to 
avoid  the  resumption  of  hostilities  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  abandonment  of  the  territory  on  the  other. 
The  voice  of  the  colony  would  probably  go  in  the 
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direction  of  the  latter  alternative ;  but  I  fear  that  it 
would  be  fraught  with  great  danger,  and  only  pave 
the  way  to  a  struggle  between  the  European  and 
native  races  in  South  Africa  on  a  very  extensive 
scale. 

"On  Saturday,  I  received  Mr.  Merriman  s  memo- 
randum, stating  the  result  of  his  conference  with  you 
on  the  subject  of  military  arrangements. 

"  These  are  in  course  of  being  carried  out,  with 
the  exception  of  the  following  points  reserved  for 
later  consideration : — 

"  I.  The  incorporation  of  the  Cape  Field  Artil- 
lery with  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  I  concur  in 
recommendation  made  by  you,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
force  was  raised  under  a  distinct  Act,  and  provision 
has  been  separately  made,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
at  liberty  to  carry  it  into  effect  without  Parlia- 
mentary sanction.  If,  as  I  understand  from  Colonel 
Bayly's  memorandum,  the  men  are  willing  to  be 
merged  into  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  provision 
may  be  made  on  next  year's  Estimates,  and  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  obtained ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  it  may  be  considered  how  best  to  deal  with 
Captain  Giles,  whose  engagement,  I  presume,  was 
for  five  years. 

"  2.  As  to  the  disposition  of  the  forces,  I  think 
it  well  to  leave  out  of  the  programme  the  placing 
of  250  Cape  Infantry  at  Palmletfontein  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  movement  of  men  from  King  William's 
Town  towards  Basutoland  might  be  misunderstood ; 
in  fact,  I  fear  that  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
would  take  care  that  the  object  is  misrepresented. 
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If,  as  the  result  of  your  contemplated  visit  to  Basu- 
toland,  it  be  determined  that  the  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles  be  moved  from  that  territory  when  a  police 
force  of  sufficient  strength  is  raised  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  magistrates,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
bring  fhem  down  to  Palmietfontein  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  gradually  to  replace  them  by  drafts  from 
the  Infantry  ? 

"  I  think  this  requires  to  be  judiciously  managed, 
so  as  not  to  excite  wild  alarm. 

"  I  shall  request  the  Under  Colonial  Secretary  to 
advise  you  of  the  instructions  issued  to  the  Inspector- 
General  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  proposals 
adopted. 

"  Upon  the  question  of  defence  generally,  I  feel 
that,  having  regard  to  the  loosening  of  authority 
consequent  upon  the  occurrences  in  the  Transvaal 
and  in  Basutoland,  there  is  a  necessity  for  being 
prepared  for  the  possibility  of  a  war  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale  in  the  future.  In  this  view  I  am  glad  to 
have  your  suggestions  for  the  stations  at  Ibeka, 
Umtata,  Kokstadt,  and  Palmietfontein,  without  men- 
tioning the  others  of  less  importance. 

"  Provision  for  fortifying  the  magistracies  is  also 
necessary,  but  we  cannot  undertake  this  latter  until 
we  have  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  the  expendi- 
ture, unless  the  indications  of  danger  in  the  near 
future  are  such  as  to  justify  the  Executive  in 
assuming  the  responsibility. 

"Reports  of  an  alarming  nature  were  recently 
conveyed  through  Major  Elliot,  of  which  you  prob- 
ably had  intimation.     All  such  reports  are  deserving 
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of  grave  consideration,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
think  it  likely  that  there  could  be  a  combination 
between  Pondos  and  Basutos.  The  tribes  have 
little  in  common,  and,  geographically,  are  so  placed 
as  not  to  be  able  to  act  the  one  in  support  of  the 
other. 

"If  the  Pondos  rose,  the  Bacas  and  Fingoes 
would  be  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  pay 
off  old  scores. 

**The  adherence  of  the  Fingoes  to  us  has  no 
doubt  been  weakened  by  the  application  of  the  dis- 
armament law  to  a  portion  of  the  people ;  but  if  we 
maintain  forces  at  the  points  proposed,  I  think  the 
effect  would  be  to  keep  them  on  our  side. 

"  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  had  the 
Colonial  Government  maintained  European  forces 
in  the  Transkeian  territories  after  the  commence- 
ment of  disturbances  in  Basutoland,  the  outbreak  in 
the  Transkei  might  not  have  occurred,  or,  at  any 
rate,  have  been  confined  to  a  very  narrow  circle. 
The  removal  of  the  forces  invited  attack,  and  when 
hostilities  commenced,  some,  I  have  no  doubt,  went 
against  us  in  fear  of  being  destroyed  by  the  in- 
surgents. 

"On  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  native 
forces,  I  notice  that  you  have  somewhat  modified 
the  views  expressed  in  your  first  report. 

"The  revolt  of  the  old  Cape  Mounted  Rifle 
Corps,  and  the  Kafifir  Police  in  1851,  had  induced 
colonists  to  view  with  suspicion  the  forming  of  any 
native  regiments.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  during 
the  war  of  1851-2,  and  since,   natives  have  been 
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Utilized  to  a  considerable  extent  in  fighting  for  the 
colony. 

"It  may  be  said  that  it  is  one  thing  to  arm  those 
whom  you  feel  you  can  trust  when  the  time  of 
danger  arrives,  and  quite  another  to  train  and  arm 
a  body  of  men  who  may  go  over  to  the  enemy  en 
masse,  and  greatly  add  to  our  difficulties  by  giving 
an  element  of  organization  otherwise  wanting. 

"  I  am  disposed  to  share  the  view  of  the  objectors 
so  far  as  relates  to  border  natives  still  retaining 
wholly,  or  in  part,  some  tribal  organization  or 
traditions. 

"  But  we  have  in  the  districts  further  back 
coloured  persons  in  considerable  numbers,  the 
descendants  of  slaves,  or  of  Europeans  and  natives, 
having  no  such  tribal  organization  or  traditions,  and 
who  could  be  depended  upon  as  fully  as  colonists 
generally.  If  a  force  drawn  from  this  class  could  be 
raised  (say  five  hundred),  I  should  have  confidence 
in  them ;  and  I  think  they  could  be  more  cheaply 
maintained,  would  be  more  amenable  to  discipline 
and  order,  and  less  liable  to  desert,  than  the  wild 
youths  sent  out  by  the  Emigration  Agent  in  London. 

"The  high  rate  of  wages  paid  on  the  railways 
may  stand  in  the  way  for  a  time,  but  eventually  such 
a  force  as  that  I  have  indicated  might  well  be  raised. 
As  to  the  burghers,  they  are  excellent  for  defence. 
If  ever  the  colony  is  invaded,  the  burghers  will 
successfully  defend  it,  and  their  feelings  being 
aroused,  they  will  avenge  the  attempt. 

"  But  in  any  disturbance  at  a  distant  point  it  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  them  out ;  and  if 
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got  out,  to  get  them  to  work  harmoniously,  especially 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  military  element. 
"  I  fear  I  have  inflicted  upon  you  a  note  of  greater 
length  than  I  contemplated  when  I  sat  down,  and 
trust  that  I  shall  not  tire  you  in  its  reading. 

"  Before  concluding,  permit  me  to  express  my 
satisfaction  at  learning,  through  Mr.  Merriman,  that 
you  consent  to  remain  and  give  the  Government  the 
benefit  of  your  services  in  the  future. 

"  Believe  me  to  remain, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 
(Signed)  "  Thomas  C.  Scanlen." 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  the  Government  requested 
General  Gordon  to  go  to  Basutoland.  He  at  once 
sent  off  a  memorandum  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Cape  Town,  and  suggested  the  lines  upon  which  a 
convention  should  be  drawn  up.  In  private  notes 
he  stated  his  opinion  to  the  Premier,  that  it  would 
not  be  of  any  use  his  going  up  to  see  Masupha 
unless  the  terms  he  suggested  were  those  the 
Government  could  grant  He  proposed  that  the 
Basutos  should  have  a  President  and  semi-indepen- 
dence, and  added  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  could  be 
maintained. 

General  Gordon  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  King  William's  Town,  July  19,  1882. 

"The  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary, Cape  Town. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  draft  of 
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a  convention,  which  perhaps  the  Government  may 
consider  with  the  view  of  modifying,  in  case  of  any 
arrangement  being  come  to  with  the  Basutos. 

"You  have  mentioned  indirectly  that  you  may 
request  me  to  go  up  to  Basutoland ;  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  only  way  I  could  be  of  any  service  would  be 
by  going  up  with  the  ostensible  object  of  visiting  the 
troops.  I  could  then  go  and  see  Lerethodi,  Letsea, 
and  Masupha,  show  them  the  draft  of  any  conven- 
tion Government  may  approve  of,  talk  it  over  with 
them,  and  report  the  same  to  Government ;  if  an 
entente  was  arrived  at  thus  privately,  the  Govern- 
ment could  nominate  its  representatives,  and  these 
representatives  could  enter  officially  into  the  ques- 
tions and  complete  the  transaction. 

"  I  have  presumed  to  suggest,  by  the  insertion  of 
their  names  as  representatives  of  the  Government, 
Colonel  Griffiths  and  Dr.  Matthews,  and  would 
further  suggest  that  Colonel  Griffiths  should  be  the 
Resident,  and  Major  Bell  of  Idutywa,  and  Major 
Clarke,  be  Sub- Residents. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  induce 
Masupha  and  Letsea  to  propose  to  the  Colonial 
Government  the  terms  of  entente,  and  also,  if  the 
Government  approved,  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
them  to  apply  to  the  Colonial  Government  for  these 
gentlemen ;  Colonel  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Matthews  to 
be  the  colonial  representatives,  in  negotiating  this 
convention.  This  would  vts-d-vts  the  Colonial 
Government,  save  the  susceptibilities  of  Mr.  Orpen, 
between  whom  and  Masupha  any  entente  would 
seem  impossible. 

Q 
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"  Art.  3  would  require  to  be  more  detailed.  Does 
the  Government  want  to  keep  Quithing  ? 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  thus  writing,  but  I 
could  be  of  no  use  in  any  other  way  than  I  have 
mentioned,  t.e.,  as  paving  the  way  to  an  entente ;  to 
act  in  any  other  position  would  be  impossible,  and 
would  open  the  door  to  criticism. 

"  I  have,  etc., 
(Signed)  "C.  G.  Gordon, 

"  Major-General  and  Commandant-General. 

"  P.S. — With  respect  to  the  paragraphs  in  the 
newspaper,  the  facts  are,  that  I  wrote  to  Rev.  J. 
Jousse,  and  told  Mr.  Orpen  of  it,  to  the  effect  that  I 
thought  that  he  and  the  other  missionaries  should 
point  out  to  Masupha  and  others  the  inevitable  fate 
which  awaited  their  land  in  a  few  years,  if  they 
severed  their  connection  with  the  colony." 

"  Convention  between  Colony,  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and 
the  Chief  and  People  of  Basutoland, 

"The  Colonial  Government  having  nominated 
as  their  representatives,  Colonel  C.  Griffiths  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  Matthews,  the  Basuto  nation  having 
nominated  the  Chief  Letsea  Moshesh  and  Masupha 
Moshesh  as  their  representatives,  the  following 
convention  has  been  agreed  upon  between  these 
representatives : — 

"  Art.  I .  There  shall  be  a  complete  amnesty  on 
both  sides  to  all  who  have  taken  part  in  the  late 
hostilities. 

"Art.  2.    The    question    of   the    succession    to 
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Molappo  Moshesh's   chieftainship   shall  be  decided 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Basuto  Nation. 

"Art.  3.  The  Colonial  Government  engages  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  the  Basuto  nation  within  the 
limits  to  be  hereafter  decided  upon,  and  also  to  use 
its  best  endeavours  to  have  these  limits  respected  by 
the  Orange  Free  State. 

"  Art,  4.  The  Colonial  Government  will  appoint 
a  Resident  to  the  Basuto  nation,  with  two  sub-resi- 
dents. The  Resident  will  consult  with  the  leading 
Chief  of  the  3asuto  Nation  on  all  measures  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  that  country,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Basutos  in  all  internal  affairs  will  remain 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs. 

"Art.  5.  The  Supreme  Council  of  Basutoland 
wilj  consist  of  the  leading  chiefs  and  the  Resident ; 
the  minor  chiefs  of  Basutoland  will  form  a  council 
with  the  sub-residents.  These  minor  councils  can 
be  ^pealed  against  by  any  non-content  to  the 
Supreme  Council. 

"  Art.  6.  A  hut-tax  will  be  collected  of  los.  per 
hut  by  the  chiefs,  and  will  be  paid  to  the  Resident 
and  sub-resident.  The  sum  thus  collected  will  be 
used  in  paying  the  Resident  ;^2000  a  year,  all  in- 
cluded; the  sub-residents  ;^I200  a  year,  all  included  ; 
in  providing  for  the  education  of  people  (now  costing 
;^3320  a  year) ;  in  making  roads,  etc. 

"Art.  7.  The  chiefs  collecting  hut-tax  will  be 
paid  10  per  cent,  of  the  sums  they  collect. 

"Art.  8.  The  frontier  line  will  be  placed  under 
headmen,  who  will  be  responsible  that  no  thieving 
be   permitted,   that  spoors   are   followed   up.     For 
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this  these  headmen  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  ;^20  to 
£()0  per  annum,  according  to  the  length  of  frontier 
they  are  responsible  for. 

"  Art  9.  All  passes  must  be  signed  by  Residents 
or  sub-residents  for  the  Orange  Free  State,  or  for 
the  Cape  Colony. 

"  Query — Would  it  be  advisable  to  add  chiefs 
and  missionaries  after  sub-residents  ? 

"Art.  ID.  Colonial  warrants  will  be  valid  in 
Basutoland,  the  chiefs  being  responsible  that 
prisoners  are  given  up  to  Resident  or  sub-residents. 

"Art.  II.  All  communications  between  Basuto- 
land and  the  Orange  Free  State  to  be  by  and  through 
the  Resident. 

"Art  12.  This  Convention  to  be  in  quadrupli- 
cate, two  copies  being  in  possession  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  and  two  copies  in  possession  of  the 
Basuto  chiefs. 

"Art.  13.  On  signature  of  this  Convention,  and 
on  the  fulfilment  of  Art  i,  amnesty  clause,  the 
Colonial  Government  agrees  to  withdraw  the 
military  forces  and  the  present  magisterial 
administration." 

No  reply  was  given  to  this  memorandum.  In 
the  month  of  August,  Mr.  Sauer,  the  Secretary  for 
Native  Affairs,  came  to  King  William's  Town,  and, 
on  his  requesting  General  Gordon  to  accompany 
him  to  Basutoland,  General  Gordon  observed  that 
it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  go  up  unless  the 
Government  would  grant  the  terms  of  the  convention 
he  had  suggested. 
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Independently  of  this,  General  Gordon  did  not 
want  to  go  with  Mr.  Sauer,  since,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  Mr.  Peck  had  informed  him  "that  Masupha 
would  only  accept  his  proposed  visit  as  a  private 
one,  and  then  only  with  his  private  secretary  and 
two  servants." 

However,  upon  Mr.  Sauer's  stating  that  General 
Gordon  was  free  from  all  engagements,  and  reiterat- 
ing his  request,  the  General  consented,  and  left 
King  William  s  Town  on  the  4th  of  September,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Sauer.  He  saw  Letsea,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  friendly  with  the  Cape  Government. 
General  Gordon  was  persuaded  in  his  own  mind, 
after  this  interview,  that  no  modus  vivendi  could  be 
arrived  at,  except  upon  terms  such  as  he.  General 
Gordon,  had  suggested.  The  General  accompanied 
Mr.  Sauer  to  Leribe,  and  wrote  him  a  memo- 
randum on  the  15th  of  September  upon  the  use- 
lessness  of  endeavouring  to  get  one  portion  of 
the  Basutos  to  coerce  the  remainder.  Mr.  Sauer 
then  asked  the  General  to  go  privately  to  Masupha 
and  see  what  he  could  do.  General  Gordon  com- 
plied, but  received  no  instructions  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
Sauer,  however,  knew  his  views,  and  also  that  he 
would  not  fight  the  Basutos  with  the  view  of  impos- 
ing bad  magistrates  upon  them. 

While  General  Gordon  was  with  Masupha,  nego- 
tiating upon  what  was  to  be  done,  Sauer  got  Letsea 
to  move  Lerethodi  against  Masupha,  which  brought 
to  an  end  General  Gordon's  mission.  This  also  led 
to  his  resignation. 

In  reviewing  this  extraordinary  transaction,  in 
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which  the  Generals  life  was  jeopardized,  when  in 
Syria,  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1883,  General  Gordon 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  looked  over  the  Cape  papers  ;  the  only 
thing  that  is  misrepresented,  so  far  as  I  could  see  in 
a  ten  minutes'  glance  at  them,  is  that  Sauer  says  I 
knew  of  his  intentions  of  sending  an  expedition 
against  Masupha.  He  puts  it  thus  :  '  Gordon  knew 
that  an  expedition  was  being  organized  against 
Masupha.*  He  gives  apparently  three  witnesses  that 
I  knew  well.  It  is  quite  true ;  but  read  the  words. 
/  knew  Sauer  was  going  to  try  the  useless  expedient 
of  an  expedition  against  Masupha,  and  before  he  did 
so  we  agreed  I  should  go  and  try  and  make  peace. 
While  carrying  on  this  peace  mission,  Sauer  sends 
the  expedition.  So  you  see  he  is  verbally  correct ; 
yet  the  deduction  is  false ;  in  fact,  who  would  ever  go 
up  with  peace  overtures  to  a  man  who  was  to  be 
attacked  during  those  overtures,  as  Masupha  was  ? 
Garcia  knew  well  enough  what  a  surprise  it  was  to 
him  and  me  when  we  heard  Sauer  was  sending  the 
expedition.  Garcia  was  with  me  at  the  time.*'  And 
again,  when  at  Jaffa,  General  Gordon  adds  further, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1883  :  "  I  saw  Masupha  one  day 
at  ID  a.m.,  and  spoke  to  him ;  Sauer  was  twenty 
miles  away.  At  i  p.m.  I  came  back,  and  wrote  to 
Sauer  an  account  of  what  had  passed  ;  before  I  sent 
it  off  I  received  a  letter  from  Sauer.  I  believe  it  is 
wished  to  be  made  out  that  Sauer  wrote  this  letter 
after  he  had  heard  what  had  passed  between  Masupha 
and  me.  This  is  not  the  case,  for  Sauer,  having  let 
me  go  to  Masupha,  changed  his  mind  and  wrote  the 
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letter;  but  this  letter  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
interview  with  Masupha/* 

On  reaching  King  William's  Town,  on  the  26th 
of  September,  General  Gordon  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  Cape  Government :  "  As  I  am  in 
a  false  position  up  here,  and  am  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good,  I  propose  leaving  for  the  colony, 
and  when  I  have  finished  some  reports  I  will  come 
down  to  Cape  Town,  when  I  trust  Government  will 
accept  my  resignation."  Upon  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Premier  answered  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  General  Gordon's  coming  to  Cape  Town  as  pro- 
posed. On  the  1st  of  October,  General  Gordon  sent 
a  further  telegram  to  the  Premier:  "When  I  tele- 
graphed to  you,  I  forgot  I  had  agreed  to  remain 
until  the  meeting  of  Parliament;  I  therefore  feel 
bound  to  hold  to  the  agreement  if  the  Government 
wishes  it."  A  reply  came  on  the  2nd  of  October,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Premier  thought  General  Gordon 
had  adopted  the  best  course  in  coming  down.  On 
the  4th  of  October,  General  Gordon  says  he  will  go 
down  to  Cape  Town  and  see  the  Government ;  that 
he  is  pledged  to  remain  until  Parliament  meets,  but  he 
expects  they  will  release  him  when  he  points  out  that 
he  can  do  no  good  at  King  William's  Town  in  the 
matter  of  Basutoland,  which  he  considers  the 
Government  have  mismanaged.  The  facts  are  that 
General  Gordon  represented  to  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment that  bad  magistrates  cause  wars  and  out- 
breaks, which,  as  Commandant-General,  he  will  be 
expected  to  put  down.  He  says  he  is  not  a  colonist, 
and  is  not  therefore  bound  like  one  to  act  in  unjust 
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wars ;  so  that,  unless  they  change  their  bad  adminis- 
tration, he  will  not  stay.  The  Government,  he 
says,  recognizes  the  fact  of  bad  government,  but 
will  not  change  it.  He  states  that  the  officers  and 
the  men  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  are  in  a 
semi-insubordinate  state,  and  he  doubts  much  if  he 
shall  get  the  Government  to  back  him  in  what  he 
proposes  to  do  with  them. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  Premier  telegraphed 
to  General  Gordon  as  follows :  "  With  reference  to 
your  telegram,  proposing  to  come  to  Cape  Town, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Government  would 
accept  your  resignation,  and  to  your  subsequent 
message,  intimating  that  when  you  telegraphed,  it 
had  escaped  your  memory  that  you  had  stated  your 
willingness  to  remain  until  Parliament  met,  I  beg 
to  state  that  I  have  no  wish  to  hold  you  to  your 
promise,  and  am  now  prepared  to  comply  with  the 
desire  you  expressed,  that  your  resignation  should  be 
accepted.  After  the  intimation  that  you  would  not 
fight  the  Basutos,  and  considering  the  terms  of  your 
communication  to  Masupha,  I  regret  to  record  my 
conviction,  that  the  continuance  in  the  position  you 
occupy  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  public  in- 
terest" On  the  6th  of  October,  General  Gordon 
siiid  he  would  go  home  via  Natal.  On  the  same 
day.  the  Premier  stated  that  General  Gordon  could 
leave  as  he  proposed,  but  added  he  would  have  been 
glad*  jx^rsonally.  to  have  seen  him  before  he  left. 
General  Gordon  replied  that  unless  the  Premier 
wishtxl  him  to  state  his  opinion  upon  the  colonial 
forct\s  and  upon  the  aft'airs  in  Basutoland,  then  it 
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would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Cape  Town. 
The  Government,  he  adds,  were  not  ignorant  of  his 
antagonism  to  Orpen's  policy,  and  yet  they  wished 
him  to  go  up  with  Sauer ;  therefore,  the  sequel  was 
only  to  be  expected.  General  Gordon  says  he  did 
his  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  irrespective 
of  his  own  personal  considerations,  and  regrets,  with- 
out any  bitterness,  he  has  not  been  able  to  aid  the 
colony. 

The  Premier  answered,  saying,  he  did  not  doubt 
but  that  General  Gordon  sincerely  believed  that  the 
proposals  he  suggested  to  Masupha  were  best,  under 
the  circumstances  ;  but  they  were  such  as  the  Cape 
Government  could  not  adopt,  and  that  Parliament 
would  not  agree  to  them  if  they  did. 

The  telegraph  clerks  must  have  had  a  busy  time 
of  it  on  the  6th  of  October,  since  General  Gordon 
on  the  same  day  reviews  the  whole  position  of  affairs, 
from  the  date  of  his  arrival  until  the  time  of  his 
resignation,  and  telegraphs  to  the  Governor  as  fol- 
lows :  "  In  order  you  should  understand  the  position 
of  affairs,  I  recall  to  your  memory  the  fact  that 
Scanlan,  Merriman,  and  yourself,  all  implied  to 
me  doubts  of  Orpen's  policy,  and  your  desire  to 
remove  him  ;  that  I  deprecated  any  such  change 
in  my  favour ;  that  I  accepted  the  post  of  Comman- 
dant -  General  on  Merriman's  statement,  that  the 
Government  desired  me  to  eradicate  the  red-tape 
system  of  the  colonial  forces ;  that  I  made  certain 
reports  to  the  Government  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  Basuto  question  in  May  and  July,  showing 
my  views  ;  that  the  Government  were  aware  of  the 
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great  difference  between  my  views  and  those  of 
Orpen,  both  by  letter  and  verbally  to  Merriman  ; 
also  to  my  objections  to  go  up.  Sauer  was  told  by 
me  the  same  thing.  I  conversed  with  him  en  route, 
and  I  told  him  if  I  visited  Masupha  I  could  not 
afterwards  fight  him,  for  I  would  not  go  and  spy 
upon  his  defences.  Sauer  asked  me  to  go  to 
Masupha ;  he  knew  my  views ;  yet  when  I  was 
there  negotiating,  he,  or  rather  Orpen,  moved  Lere- 
thodi  to  attack  Masupha,  who  would,  I  believe,  have 
come  to  terms  respecting  the  acceptance  of  magis- 
trates, a  modified  hut-tax,  and  border  police.  The 
reported  movement  of  Lerethodi  prevented  my 
coming  to  any  arrangement.  I  told  Masupha,  when 
he  sent  and  told  me  of  Lerethodi *s  advance,  not  to 
answer  the  Government  until  the  hostile  movements 
had  ceased.  The  Government  sent  me  up,  knowing 
my  views,  and  against  my  wish,  and  knowing  I  was 
not  likely  to  mince  matters.  There  are  not  more 
than  two  Europeans  in  Basutoland  who  believe  in 
Orpen  or  his  policy,  while  the  natives  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  him.  Sauer  shut  his  eyes  to  all  this, 
and  has  thrown  in  his  lot  with  Orpen.  Masupha 
is  a  sincere  man,  and  he  does  not  care  to  have 
placed  with  him  magistrates,  against  whom  are 
complaints,  which  Sauer  ignores.  To  show  you  I 
was  in  earnest,  I  offered  to  remain  as  magistrate 
with  Masupha  for  two  years,  so  much  did  I  desire 
a  settlement  of  the  Basuto  question.  I  did  not 
want,  nor  would  I  have  taken  the  post  of  Governor  s 
Agent.  The  chiefs  and  people  desire  peace,  but  not 
at  any  price.     They  have  intelligence  enough  to  see 
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through  wretched  magistrates  like  some  of  those 
sent  up  into  the  native  territories.  They  will  accept 
a  convention  like  the  one  I  sent  down  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  no  other.  I  do 
not  write  this  to  escape  being  a  scapegoat — in  fact, 
I  like  the  altar — only  that  you  may  know  my  views. 
As  long  as  the  present  magistrates  stay  there,  no 
chance  exists  for  any  arrangement.  As  to  the  Pre- 
mier's remark  that  I  would  not  fight  against  M  asupha, 
is  it  likely  I  could  fight  against  a  man  with  whom 
I  am  life  and  soul  ?  Would  I  fight  against  him 
because  he  would  not  be  controlled  by  some  men 

like  and  ?     Even  suppose  I  could  sink 

my  conscience  to  do  so,  what  issue  would  result 
from  the  action  of  undisciplined  and  insubordinate 
troops,  who  are  difficult  to  keep  in  order  during 
peace-time,  and  about  whom,  when  I  would  have 
made  an  example  of  one  officer,  a  Minister  tele- 
graphs to  me  to  let  him  down  easy.  I  beg  to 
recall  to  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  dis- 
approved of  the  former  Basuto  war ;  therefore,  why 
should  I,  who  am  an  outsider  to  the  colony,  even 
pretend  I  could  make  war  against  a  noble  people, 
who  resist  magistrates  of  no  capacity  ?  The  Govern- 
ment were  well  warned  by  me,  and  they  cannot, 
therefore,  plead  being  led  astray." 

Before  leaving.  General  Gordon  suggested  that 
a  change  should  be  made  in  the  command  of  the 
colonial  forces,  and  urged  this  upon  the  Premier. 
He  represented  that  much  insubordination  had  been 
shown  him  when  he  was  discussing  the  Premier's 
own    views   upon    the    organization   of    the   Cape 
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Mounted  Rifles,  and  proposed  that  another  officer 
should   be  appointed.      General   Gordon   added   it 

would  be  a  great   mistake  to   appoint  ,   and 

stated  he  would  have  placed  him  under  arrest  for 
his  impertinence,  had  he  been  sure  of  support,  which 
he  rather  doubted,  owing  to  some  one  having  tele- 
graphed to  him  "  to  let  him  down  easy." 

General  Gordon  observes  that  when  he  sent 
down  his  report  upon  the  colonial  forces,  he 
told  Mr.  Merriman,  when  he  read  it,  to  form  his 
own   idea  whether  the   Government  are   likely  to 

succeed  under  's  rigime;  adding,  that  as  the 

officers  are  insubordinate  in  peace,  and  cannot  be 
punished  for  political  reasons,  what  would  they  be 
in  time  of  war  ? 

General  Gordon,  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  gave  up  his  intention  of  going  to  Natal, 
but  paid  him  a  visit  at  Cape  Town,  leaving  for 
England  on  the  14th  of  October,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  8th  of  November. 

After  his  departure,  the  Cape  press  had  many 
amusing  articles  upon  changes  made  on  General 
Gordon's  recommendations,  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  colonial  forces,  but  also  upon  Basutoland. 
The  Cape  Times,  of  the  27th  of  December,  1882, 
called  the  settlement  of  the  latter,  viz.,  the 
Resident  policy,  **  As  the  Gordon  policy,  without 
Gordon ;  the  play  of  Hamlet,  without  the  King  of 
Denmark." 

The  other  day  (20th  of  August,  1885),  Mr. 
Arthur  Pattison,  in  a  long  letter  in  the  Times  upon 
Basutoland,   states  of  Masupha,  "that  if  you  treat 
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him  Straightforwardly,  he  is  as  nice  a  man  as  pos- 
sible, and  even  kind  and  thoughtful ;  but  if  you  treat 
him  the  other  way,  he  is  a  fiend  incarnate.  The 
late  General  Gordon  divined  his  character  marvel- 
lously, and  was  the  only  man  Masupha  had  the 
slightest  regard  for." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

General  Gordon's  position  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians — His 
Majesty's  wish  to  secure  his  services — Leaves  for  Palestine — He 
lands  at  Jaffa  and  goes  to  Jerusalem — The  Altar  or  Table  of 
the  Lord — ^The  Gates  of  Jerusalem — Skull  Hill — The  place  of 
the  Crucifixion — The  divisions  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin — ^The  Gibeons  of  Scripture — The  site  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden — The  Ark. 

For  some  years  General  Gordon  had  .been  in  com- 
munication with  the  King  of  the  Belgians  upon  the 
subj'ect  of  his  entering  His  Majesty's  service,  with 
the  view  to  carrying  out  some  useful  work  in  Africa. 
At  first  the  country  was  to  be  visited  and  entered  on 
the  east,  near  the  Port  of  Mombaz,  situated  to  the 
north  of  Zanzibar ;  but  General  Gordon  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  take 
the  command  of  such  an  expedition,  unless  he  had 
supreme  power  over  all  the  elements  composing  it — 
even  that  of  life  and  death — and  that  it  was  impera- 
tive that  it  must  be  placed  under  an  international 
flag  of  some  kind  or  other.  General  Gordon  at 
the  same  time  observed  that,  at  some  future  time, 
great  complications  would  arise  in  Eastern  Africa 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  expeditions  of  every 
kind  of  nationality  that  had  already  entered  that 
country,   and    were    settling    themselves    down    in 
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various  locations  without  any  preparation  for  a  future 
government  of  any  kind,  or  power  to  punish  their 
followers  for  murder  or  for  other  heinous  crimes. 

General  Gordon  saw  at  a  glance  that  eventually 
there  would  be  quarrels  between  these  bodies,  and 
as  there  would  be  and  could  be  no  authorized  con- 
trol, even  among  themselves  individually,  anarchy 
would  result,  and  complications  would  arise  upon 
their  nationalities  that  would  call  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  European  Powers  respectively  con- 
cerned. 

For  this  reason  he  had  for  some  time  impressed 
upon  the  King  of  the  Belgians  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  his  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
European  Powers  for  their  permission  to  have  an 
international  flag  that  would  give  the  authority 
to  maintain  discipline,  and  General  Gordon  stated 
that  until  the  authority  this  flag  would  convey  was 
obtained  he  could  not  serve  His  Majesty. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Southampton, 
General  Gordon  again  wrote  to  the  king  upon  the 
question  of  this  international  flag.  The  king,  in 
reply,  says  it  is  a  very  important  matter,  but  hopes 
it  is  one  that  will  soon  be  solved,  and  that  the 
assistance  of  General  Gordon  in  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  this  object  will  be  most  useful.  The 
king  goes  on  to  say  :  "If  you  would  enter  my 
service  we  will  examine  the  question  together, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what,  with  perseverance, 
we  shall  solve  the  problem.  I  now  again  request 
you,  as  you  are  at  liberty,  to  enter  my  service.  For 
the  moment  I  have  no  mission  to  give  you,  but  I 
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wish  much  to  have  you  at  my  disposal,  and  to  take 
you  from  this  moment  as  my  counsellor.  You  can 
name  your  own  terms ;  you  know  the  consideration 
that  I  have  for  your  great  qualities,  and  you  cannot 
doubt  the  extreme  pleasure  I  should  always  have 
in  bearing  witness  to  it.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
receive  verbally  or  in  writing  a  favourable  answer. 
The  cause  which  I  hope  to  make  succeed  in  Africa 
is  that  for  which  you  have  already  done  so  much. 
"  Believe,  dear  General,  in  my  sincere  friendship. 

"  Leopold.'* 

Thus  for  a  while  the  matter  rested,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  as  General  Gordon  could  not  lead  an  idle 
life,  he  determined  to  carry  out  a  desire  he  had 
long  cherished — namely,  to  visit  Palestine*  He 
accordingly  replied  to  the  king  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  His  Majesty's  service  at  any  time  the 
king  might  require  him,  with  an  understanding 
that  the  sphere  of  employment  would  be  the  Congo, 
the  question  of  the  international  flag  in  that  locality 
being  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  General  Gordon  left 
England,  a  free  passage  having  been  found  him 
by  his  friend,  Mr.  Mackinnon,  before  alluded  to,  in 
one  of  the  steamers  of  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company. 

1883.  He  arrived  at  Jaffa  on  the  i6th  of  Janu- 
ary, having  touched  at  Port  Said  en  route.  He 
did  not  stop  long  at  Jaffa,  but  pushed  his  way  on  to 
Jerusalem. 

While  considering  the  interesting  subject  of  the 
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Holy  City,  General  Gordon's  thoughts  continually 
ran  upon  the  Soudan  and  upon  the  unhappy  blacks 
of  that  region.  On  the  8th  of  March,  he  says  : 
"The  end  of  the  Soudan  will  be  the  doing  away 
with  the  slave  trade — so  it  is  good  ;  but  they  will 
have  a  deal  of  trouble." 

Then  turning  to  Jerusalem  and  its  surroundings, 
he  remarks :  "  I  see  no  one — my  books  are  enough 
companionship,  and  the  people  are  pretty  well 
mystified  as  to  what  I  am  doing.  It  is  very  odd 
that  the  Temple  was  like  this  : 


H.of.H 


Altar 


The  present  churches  are 


^  s. 

An*^ 

\ 

N 

Ap 

•w 

After  the  Reformation  we  pushed  the  Table  up  to 
the  wall,  but  originally  it  was  as  in  the  sketch ;  and 
this  was  done  because  the  Roman  Catholics  called 

it  an  Altar. 

"  The  Jews  called  it  the  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering, 
or  the  Table  of  the   Lord,  quite  as  much  as  any 
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Protestant  does;  and  you  see  that  in  Malachi  i. 
7.  10. 

"  The  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering,  or  Table  of  the 
Lord,  still  remains  in  Christian  churches,  and  so 
does  the  Brazen  Sea;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  rock  which  I  think  is  the  site  of  the  Altar, 
and  the  cup  that  of  the  Brazen  Sea,  still  remain 
in  the  sacred  area  of  the  Moslems  on  Mount 
Moriah ;  and  still  more  so  that  the  Jews  wail  at  a 
place  in  the  wall  exactly  opposite  to  the  site  of  the 
Brazen  Sea,  though  they  cannot  see  it ;  it  is  veiled 
to  them. 

"  The  old  Temple  was  thus — 


Now  our  churches  are 


and  the  Table  of  the  Lord  is  placed  as  shown ;  the 
end  of  the  building  is  sometimes  semi-dome-shaped. 
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The  fact  is,  the  Jews  said  Altar,  or  Table  of  the 
Lord ;  and  it  meant  one  and  the  same  thing,  as 
you  will  see  in  Malachi  before  quoted  ;  and  it  is 
as  correct  to  call  the  Communion  Table  the  Altar 
now,  as  much  as  it  is  to  call  it  the  Table  of  the 
Lord,  for  the  Jews  called  it  both,  and  considered  it 
as  the  place  of  Communion y 

Upon  the  1 3th  of  March,  General  Gordon  says  : 
'*  I  am  quite  quiet  about  the  Cape  and  the  Soudan  ; 
my  sympathies  are  with  the  people  of  those  countries, 
and  not  with  the  Turkish  Pashas,  whom  our 
Government  will  try  and  replace.  Good  will  come 
of  it/' 

He  notices  as  an  interesting  fact  mentioned  by 
Josephus  in  his  "  War  "  (V.  iii.  3),  "  that  when  Titus 
began  the  siege,  he  went  towards  the  city,  and 
the  Jews  made  a  sally  from  the  Women's  Towers. 
There  has  always  been  a  desire  to  fix  the  position 
of  these  towers,  for  if  known  it  would  distinctly  fix 
the  outer  wall.  The  order  in  which  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  came  are  given  in  Nehemiah  iii.  1-15. 
They  run  thus :  The  Old  Gate ;  the  Throne  of 
Governors ;  the  Broad  Wall;  the  Tower  of  Furnaces; 
and  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  8,  you  will  find  that  Josiah 
*  brake  down  the  high  places  of  the  gates  that  were 
in  the  entering  in  of  the  Gate  of  Joshua,  the  governor 
of  the  city,  which  were  on  a  man's  left  hand  at 
the  Gate  of  the  City.'  The  Tower  of  Furnaces  is 
connected  with  the  Tower  of  Women  by  its  name  ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  how,  since  any  Hebrew 
scholar  must  know  it;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
for  700  years  B.C.,  up  to  a.d.   70,  the  site  was  so 
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known-  Manasseh  built  this  wall  after  repentance 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14)." 

General  Gordon  was  deeply  interested  upon 
four  questions  in  particular,  above  all  others:  (i) 
The  real  place  of  the  Crucifixion ;  (2)  upon  the  line 
of  separation  between  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah ;  (3)  upon  the  actual  sites  of  the  Gibeons  of 
Scripture ;  and  (4)  upon  the  situation  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden. 

Upon  the  first  he  observes:  "  It  is  believed  that 
all  students  of  the  sites  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
now  agreed  to  place  the  locality  of  the  Crucifixion 
as  upon  a  hill  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
the  original  place  of  execution  for  criminals.  This 
hill  is  of  peculiar  interest,  being  shaped  in  contour 
as  a  skull,  whence  I  call  it  Skull  Hill ;  it  is  along- 
side of  Jeremiah's  Grotto." 

Upon  the  second,  namely,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
in  a  letter,  dated  20th  of  May,  General  Gordon 
observes :  "  All  maps  show  that  the  tribe  of  Judah 
had  no  territory  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  but  that 
•  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  owned  it  all.  Is  this  pos- 
sible ?  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  A  B  C  of  the 
question  has  been  neglected  ?  Volumes  have  been 
written  upon  the  position  of  Mount  Zion.*  I  expect 
when  once  the  subject  is  taken  up,  there  will  be 
quite  a  revolution  with  respect  to  the  sites  round 
Jerusalem.!      Conder,   in   his   paper   on   the   tomb 

*  William  Smith,  in  his  ancient  atlas,  puts  Zion  upon  Mount 
Moriah,  and  agrees  with  General  Gordon. 

t    The    Rev.    Reginald  Barnes    says,  with  regard    to    the 
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of  our  Lord,  puts  it  two  hundred  yards  to  the  east 
of  what  I  call  Skull  Hill,  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  city;  and  in  the  tomb  he  alludes  to  there 
are  places  for  several  other  bodies.  There  is 
another  tomb,  exactly  like  the  one  Conder  points 
out,  in  the  Russian  Garden.  Conder,  Warren,*  and 
others,  will  resist  the  position  to  the  last,  for  they 
have  published  volumes  recognizing  the  Coenaculum 
Hillf    as    Zion.       Fergusson   will  ^agree   with    it. 

sites  round  the  Holy  City,  that  any  map  of  Jerusalem  must 
be  dated.  The  date  may  cover  five  or  more  centuries ;  but  it 
cannot  be  clear  unless  it  has  some  time  determining  the  latest 
year  it  notes.  The  reason  why  this  general  rule  is  specially 
applicable  to  Jerusalem  is,  that  to  some  gates,  buildings,  and 
valleys,  more  than  one  name  belongs  to  the  same  place ;  that 
is,  one  place  belongs  to  one  period  and  another  to  another. 
While  in  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Barnes  worked  at  this  carefully,  and  General 
Gordon  wrote  to  him  with  the  general  idea  of  about  five  periods  : 
I.  Jerusalem,  without  dkbris^  the  village  of  Abraham ;  2.  In  its 
Jebusite  age,  and  with  its  tribal  divisions  (age  of  David) ;  3.  Re- 
storation under  Ezra  to  the  Christian  era ;  4.  Siege  under 
Vespasian  and  Titus  to  latest  Crusade ;  5.  Modern  age,  from 
Omar  downwards,  a.d.  639  to  1883  (4  and  5  overlap  slightly). 

The  eastern  hill  is  narrow,  with  steep  sides,  running  north 
and  south,  and  terminating,  as  you  now  see  it,  abruptly  at  the 
south  end.  Its  side  towards  the  east  is  divided  by  the  Kedron 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Its  side  towards  the  west  is  divided 
by  the  Tyropoean  Valley  from  the  western  hill,  and  this  valley 
was  six  hundred  feet  deep  near  the  rock  now  visible  under  the 
Mosque  of  Omar.  The  eastern  hill  was  a  narrow  rocky  ridge, 
scarped  in  some  degree  for  the  Temple  and  for  dwellings. 

General  Gordon  claims  for  it  both  the  titles  of  Moriah  and 
Zion,  and  he  places  it  in  Judah,  while  the  western  hill,  or  Gibeon, 
is  in  Benjamin.    See  also  "  Reflections  in  Palestine,"  pp.  8-15. 

*  Now  Sir  Charles  Warren. 

t  The  Coenaculum — a  large,  dreary  "  upper  room  "  of  stone, 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length,  by  some  thirty  in  width.    Tradition 
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Oddly  enough,  the  Zion  I  make  out  is  quite 
deserted,  and  is  sown  with  corn.  All  the  swell 
buildings  are  upon  the  Coenaculum  Hill. 

"If  the  boundaries  of  Judah  are  as  I  lay  down, 
all  Bible  maps  are  wrong.  What  an  odd  thing  this 
has  never  cropped  up !  The  Bible  says  the  division 
was  such  and  such  in  Joshua,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  being  in  one 
tribe  (Judah),  and  the  Holy  Place  in  that  of  Benjamin. 
It  seems  altogether  out  of  the  general  tenour  of 
Scripture  to  suppose  the  Holy  Place  was  outside  of 
Judah.  By  Lightfoot,  the  Sewer  of  the  Altar  is 
alone  in  Judah.  Of  course  this  is  a  very  contro- 
verted question,  and  it  depends  upon  what  basis 
we  argue.  As,  by  the  Bible,  the  boundaries  of 
Judah  are  laid  down  in  Joshua  (ch.  xv.  7),  it  is 
unlikely  they  would  have  ever  been  altered,  there- 
fore the  question  arises  what  those  boundaries  are.* 
And  here  it  turns  upon  whether  from  En-rogel  we 
put  En-shemesh  at  Ain  Hand,  to  the  east  of  the 
Temple,  or  at  Kubbat  el  Sama  Baethsamys,  to  the 
north  of  the  Temple.  There  lies  the  point,  and 
nothing  can  shake  it.  If  at  Ain  Hand,  then  Ben- 
jamin owned  all ;  if  at  Kubbat  el  Sama,  then  the 

has  it  that  it  is  the  room  in  which  our  Saviour  instituted  the  Last 
Supper.     "  The  Land  and  the  Book,''  p.  631. 

*  See  also  Joshua  xviii.  16,  17  :  "And  the  border"  (of  Ben- 
jamin) "  descended  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  to  the  side  of  Jebusi 
on  the  south,  and  descended  to  En-rogel,  and  was  drawn  from  the 
north,  and  went  to  En-shemesh  "  (Authorized  Version). 

The  Septuagint  says,  "  The  border  shall  come  down  to 
Goeenna,  behind  Jebusi  southward,  and  it  shall  come  down  to 
the  fountains  of  Rogel,  and  the  border  shall  go  across  to  the 
fountain  of  Baethsamys." 
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Tyropoean  Valley  would  be  the  dividing  line,  and 
gives  the  Temple  to  Judah. 

"  Mr.  B may  divide  Jerusalem  as  he  likes ; 

but  it  is  not  Scripture,  and  is  altogether  against 
spiritual  signification  that  the  Temple,  which  was  the 
type  of  our  Lord  s  body,  should  be  in  Benjamin, 
for  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.*  He  must  be 
told  this,  for  it  is  wrong  doctrine.  It  is  not  from 
the  Bible.  Canon  Birch  is  even  more  Scripturally 
wrong,  for  he  puts  the  position  thus  "  : — 


J. 


B    E    N   J    A    M    I     N 


Pool 


JUDAH 


Ain  Hsttd^ 


E^ufereV 


General  Gordon  also  calls  attention  to  the  battle 
at  Beth-shemesh,  "when  Jehoash,  King  of  Israel, 
defeated  Amaziah,  King  of  Judah,  and  broke  down 
four  hundred  cubits  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  from 
the  Gate  of  Ephraim  (2  Kings  xiv.  1312  Chron. 
XXV.  23).  This  Beth-shemesh  of  the  Authorized 
Version  corresponds  with  Baethsamys  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  boundaries.  The 
Palestine  Exploration  puts  En-shemesh  ("the  foun- 
tain of  the  sun  ")  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem ;  it 
is   to   the   north,  at  Baethsamys,  or  Beth-shemesh. 

*  "  But  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Mount  Zion  which  he 
loved." — Ps.  Ixxviii.  68.  The  Prayer  Book  is  more  specific,  since 
it  runs,  *^€ven  the  hill  of  Sion." 
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I  think   this  settles  the  boundaries ;  but  it  took  a 
lot  of  study,  and  was  only  first  seen  spiritually."  * 

General  Gordon  now  considered  the  position  of 
the  Gibeon  of  Scripture,  and  argued  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  western  hill  of  Jerusalem  should  not 
be  (i)  the  Gibeon  of  Joshua;  (2)  the  Gibeon  of 
the  Levite ;  (3)  the  Gibeon  of  Saul ;  (4)  Nob  of 
Doeg;  (5)  the  Gibeon  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Congregation.  And  he  maintained  that  if  his  views 
were  accepted,  it  would  settle  the  question  of 
the  Zion  Hill,  which  he  asserted  is  the  same  as 
Mount  Moriah,  or  the  eastern  hill,  divided  by  the 
Tyropoean  Valley  from  the  western  hill,  which  he 
calls  Gibeon. 

First,  as  to  the  Gibeon  of  Joshua,  according  to 
Joshua  ix.  6.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon 
heard  what  Joshua  had  done  to  Jericho  and  Ai, 
they  came  to  him  at  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  and  said, 
"  We  be  come  from  a  far  country :  now  therefore 
make  ye  a  league  with  us."  But  when,  after  a 
league  had  been  entered  into,  Joshua  found  they 
were  near  neighbours  (ver.  16),  he  made  them 
"  from  that  day  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  ...  in  the  place  which  he  should  choose" 
(ver.  27). 

General  Gordon  states  that  "according  to  the 
Authorized  Version  (Joshua  ix.  16,  17)  the  children  of 
Israel  journeyed,  and  after  three  days  (from  Gilgal) 
came  to  their  cities  (viz.  those  of  Gibeon).     The 

•  In  the  Septuagint,  Beth-shemesh,  where  the  Ark  was  placed 
on  its  return  from  the  Philistines,  is  spelt  Bsethsamys. 
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Septuagint  has  it,  '  It  came  to  pass  three  days  after 
this  covenant  that  they  heard  they  were  neighbours.' 

"'When  Adoni-zedec,  King  of  Jerusalem,  heard 
how  the  Gibeonites  had  made  peace  with  Israel 
and  were  among  them,  they  greatly  feared,  because 
Gibeon  was  a  great  city,  greater  than  Ai.'  So 
he  sent  to  other  kings,  saying :  '  Come  up  unto  me, 
and  help  me,  that  we  may  smite  Gibeon/  •  So  the 
five  kings  went  up  and  encamped  before  Gibeon, 
and  made  war  against  it.  Then  the  Gibeonites  sent 
to  Joshua  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  to  come  and  help 
them;  and  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the 
Lord,  *  Joshua  came  unto  them  suddenly,  and  went 
up  from  Gilgal  all  night,  and  slew  them  with  a  great 
slaughter,  and  chased  them  along  the  way  that  goeth 
up  to  Beth'horon'  (Joshua  x.  9,  10,  12).  Joshua 
then  tells  the  sun  to  stand  still  upon  Gibeon,  'and 
thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.'  Joshua  attacked 
at  dawn,  and  the  text  does  not  imply  his  being  at 
Ajalon  when  he  spoke  to  the  sun,  which  was  then, 
after  dawn,  over  Gibeon. 

"  There  is  no  direct  road  from  Gilgal  to  El  Jeb, 
and  it  is  far  more  than  a  night's  march. 

"  Adoni-zedec,  king  of  Jerusalem,  asks  the  other 
kings  to  come  up  unto  him  and  help  him. 

I  Chron.  viii.  29-33. 

Authorized  Version  :  Septua^nt  : 

'And  at  Gibeon  dwelt  the         'And  the   father  of  Gabaon 
father  of  Gibeon '  (ver.  29).  dwelt  in  Gabaon. 

*  These  also  dwelt  with  their         '  For  these  dwelt  in  Jenisa- 

*  Josh.  X.  I,  2,  4. 
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brethren    in    Jerusalem,   over  lem,  in  the  presence  of  their 

against  them'  (ver.  32).  brethren,  with  their  brethrea' 

'And   Ner  begat  Kish,  and        [In  the  Septuagint  Gabaon 

Kish  begat  Saul '  (ver.  33).  stands  for  Gibeon.] 

"  Secondy  as  to  the  Gibeon  of  the  Levite.  *  The 
damsel's  father  said  unto  him,  .  .  .  the  day  draweth 
toward  evening,  I  pray  you  tarry  all  night :  behold, 
the  day  groweth  to  an  end,  lodge  here.  .  .  .  But  the 
man  would  not  tarry,  .  •  .  but  .  •  .  rose  up  and 
departed,  and  came  over  against  Jebus,  which  is 
Jerusalem.  .  .  .  The  day  was  far  spent;  and  the 
servant  said,  ...  let  us  turn  in  into  this  city  of  the 
Jebusites,  and  lodge  in  it  And  (the)  master  said, 
.  .  .  We  will  not  turn  aside  .  .  .  into  the  city  of  a 
stranger  ...  we  will  pass  over  to  Gibeah '  [Septua- 
gint, Gaboa,  or  Ramah]  ;*'...  and  the  sun  went 
down  .  .  .  when  they  were  by  Gibeah  which  belongeth 
to  Benjamin'  [Septuagint,  Gaboa  in  Benjamin] 
(Judges  xix.  9-14). 

"  Josephus  says  (V.  ii.  8) :  The  Levite  delayed 
to  leave  until  the  day  was  gone.  When  near  Jeru- 
salem, having  already  gone  from  Bethlehem  thirty 
furlongs,  he  refused  to  enter  the  city,  because  it 
belonged  to  the  Canaanites,  but  desired  to  go  on 
twenty  furlongs  further,  to  lodge  in  some  Israelitish 
city.  He  arrived  at  Gibeah,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  as 
it  was  dark,  and  when  in  the  market-place,  he  was 
invited,  etc. 

'*  Bethlehem  is  five  and  one-third  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  direct  line,  or  sixty-two 
furlongs  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

"  Throughout    the    whole    of   Judges   xx.,   the 

*  Means  "  High  Place.'' 
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Septuagint    writes    *  Gaboa '    for    the    Authorized 
Version's  '  Gibeah '  (twenty  times). 


Xolomel 


Tomb*  of 
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'**Josephus  says  the  Levite  went  thirty  furlongs,  and  then  twenty  more, 
when  he  reached  Gibeah/ — Benjamin  Gibeon. 

"  The  Gibeah  or  Gaboa  contingent  was  seven 
hundred  chosen  men. 

"  Third,  Gibeon  of  Saul.  At  Gibeon  dwelt  the 
father  of  Gibeon,  who  begat  Saul.     In  the  Septua- 
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gint,  '  Gibeon '  is  '  Gabaon.'  These  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  presence  of  their  brethren  (i  Chron. 
viii.  29,  32).  According  to  i  Sam.  ix.  3,  Saul  searches 
for  the  asses  of  Kish,  and  meets  Samuel  (ver.  14), 
who  anoints  him  (ch.  x.  i),  and  tells  him  that  at 
Rachels  tomb  he  will  meet  men  in  the  border 
of  Benjamin  at  Zelzah*  [Septuagint  has  it,  Meet 
men  on  Mount  of  Benjamin] ;  that  he  will  come 
to  the  hill  of  God  (ver.  5)  [Septuagint  adding, 
Where  there  is  a  camp  of  the  Philistines,  there  is 
Nazib  the  Philistine];  that  he  will  meet  prophets 
coming  down  from  the  High  Place  [Septuagint  has 
*  Ramah,'  for  *  High  Place']  (ver.  5). 

"  Saul  goes  to  the  hill,  meets  the  prophets,  and 
goes  to  the  High  Place  [Septuagint,  To  the  hill]; 
and  his  kinsman  say.  Whither  went  ye  ?  (ver.  14). 

"In  I  Sam.  xiii.  2,  it  will  be  found  that  Saul 
leaves  Jonathan  with  one  thousand  men  at  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin  [Septuagint,  Gaboa  of  Benjamin] ;  there- 
fore, at  the  same  place  as  the  misadventure  of  the 
Levite.  Jonathan  smites  the  Philistines  at  Geba 
(margin,  Hill).  The  Septuagint  has,  Jonathan  smote 
Nazib  the  Philistine^  who  dwelt  in  the  hill  {vide 
Samuels  remark  to  Saul  about  Nazib).  This  con- 
nects the  Levite's  city  with  the  place  of  Sauls  kins- 
men, and  his  prophesying,  and  Jonathan  s  exploit. 

"Samuel  went  from  Gilgal  to  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin. Saul  and  Jonathan  abode  in  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin  [Septuagint  has  Gaboa],  Levites  city 
(i  Sam.  xiii.  15,  16). 

"  *  Saul  tarried  in  the  uttermost  part  of  Gibeah 

*  Means  "  High  noon-tide." 
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under  a  pomegranate  tree  *  [Septuagint  has  it,  *  Saul 
sat  on  the  top  of  a  hilly  under  a  pomegranate  tree '] 
(i  Sam.  xiv.  2). 

" '  And  Saul  went  up  to  his  house  to  Gibeah  of 
Saul '  [Septuagint, '  Saul  went  to  his  house  in  Gaboa '] 
(i  Sam.  XV.  34).  His  family  were  of  Gibeon 
[Septuagint,  Gabaon],  and  dwelt  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Septuagint  does  not  allude  to  Gibeah  of  Saul —  He 
went  to  his  house  in  Gaboa. 

"  The  Ziphites  came  to  Saul  in  Gibeah ;  by  the 
Septuagint,  Came  to  Saul  in  the  hill  (i  Sam.  xxvi.  i). 

" '  Ramah  is  afraid  ;  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled.'  The 
Septuagint  says,  '  Fear  shall  seize  upon  Ramah,* 
the  city  of  Saul'  (Isaiah  x.  29). 

"  David  buried  the  bones  of  Saul  in  the  country 
of  Benjamin  in  Zelah  ('  Noontide '),  in  the  sepulchre 
of  Kish  his  father  [Septuagint,  David  'buried  the 
bones  of  Saul  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  in  the  hill, 
in  the  sepulchre  of  Cis  his  father']  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14). 

"At  Gibeon  (or  Gabaon)  dwelt  Gibeon  (or 
Gabaon),  the  ancestor  of  Saul  (i  Chron.  viii.  29). 
Kish  also  dwelt  there ;  it  was  over  against  Jeru- 
salem (ver.  32).  Saul  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Kish.  Saul  dwelt  at  Gibeah  (or  Gabaon)  of  Ben- 
jamin (i  Sam.  xiii.  15). 

"  Therefore  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  identical  with  the 
city  of  the  Levite's  misadventure,  of  his  prophesying, 
of  his  kinsmen;  with  Jonathans  exploit,  and  with 
Gibeah  (or  Gabaon)  of  Benjamin's  sepulchre,  of 
Kish,  and  in  its  proximity  to  Jerusalem. 

'*  Fourth,  Nob  of  Doeg.     David  and  Samuel  go 

•  **  High  Places." 
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to  Naioth  in  Ramah  (Naioth  means  'Habitations'). 
Septuagint  has,  Naioth  in  Ramah.  Saul  sends,  and 
then  comes  himself  and  prophecies.  David  escapes  ; 
has  interviews  with  Jonathan  in  the  field  (i  Sam. 
xix.  19;  XX.  I,  11). 

'*  David  then  goes  to  Nob  [Septuagint,  Nomba]. 
(Nob  means  'High  Places  in  Prophecy').  He 
obtains  the  shewbread  (so  the  Tabernacle  was 
there).  Doeg  is  there  *  detained  before  the  Lord ; ' 
an  expression  denoting  the  fulfilment  of  some  vow 
(also  showing  the  Tabernacle  was  there).  David  asks 
for  arms  and  obtains  the  sword  of  Goliath,  which 
was  behind  the  Ephod  (another  proof  as  to  the 
Tabernacle) ;  he  had  already  taken  the  head  of 
Goliath  to  Jerusalem  (i  Sam.  xxi.  1-9;  i  Sam. 
xvii.  54). 

" '  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  under  a  tree  in  Ramah.' 
Septuagint  says,  'Saul  dwelt  in  the  hill,  which  is 
below  xkit,  field  in  Ramah.'  Doeg  tells  Saul  that  he 
saw  David  come  to  Nob.  Then  the  king  sent  to 
call  all  the  priests  which  were  in  Nob,  and  they 
all  came  to  the  king  (i  Sam.  xxii.  6,  9,  11).  This 
reads  as  if  Nob  was  not  far  off  from  where  Saul  was. 

"  Saul  says,  *  Slay  the  priests  .  .  .  because  they 
knew  when  he  (David)  fled  [Septuagint  says,  flees], 
and  did  not  shew  it  to  me '  (ver.  1 7)  ;  which  implies 
that  David  had  not  fled  until  after  his  visit  to  the 
priests. 

"  There  was  a  famine,  because  Saul  slew  the  Gibe- 
onites  [Septuagint,  Gabaonites]  whom  the  children 
of  Israel  had  sworn  unto  (2  Sam.  xxi.  i,  2). 

"  David,  the  king,  calls  the  Gibeonites.     David 
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said  unto  the  Gibeonites,  '  What  shall  I  do  for  you  ? 
and  wherewith  shall  I  make  the  atonement  ? '  And 
the  Gibeonites  answered  that  they  required  neither 
silver  nor  gold ;  but  *  Let  seven  men  of  his  (Saul's) 
sons  be  delivered  unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them  up 
unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul.  .  .  .  And  the  king 
said,  I  will  give  them  .  .  .  and  he  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  they  hanged 
them  in  the  hill  before  the  Lord '  [Septuagint,  They 
hanged  them  up  in  the  sun  in  the  mountain,  before 
the  Lord]  (ver.  3,  4,  6,  9). 

"And  David  took  the  bones  of  Saul  and  the 
bones  of  Jonathan,  and  buried  them  in  the  country 
of  Benjamin  in  Zelah,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kish  his 
father  (ver.  12,  14).  Septuagint  says,  David  buried 
the  bones  of  Saul  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  in  the 
sepulchres  of  Cis,  his  father  in  Zelah:  in  margin, 
Zelzah  ('Noon-tide'). 

"  If  Zelah  is  a  place,  then  by 

Josh,  xviii.  28. 
Authorized  Version  :  Septuagint : 

'  And  iZelah,  Eleph,  and  Je-  *  And  Jebus  which  is  Jerusa- 
busi,  which  is  Jerusalem,  Gib-  lera,  Gebrath,  and  Jarien,'  and 
eath.  ...  *  omits  Zelah.* 

"  From  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Nobf  are  identified 
with  the  Gibeonites  of  Joshua.  They  hanged  Saul's 
sons  '  on  the  hill  before  the  Lord,'  which  they  call 
the  Gibeah  of  Saul  (or  the  Gaboa  of  Saul),  which  is 

•  Zelah  means  «  Cliff." 

t  Again,  see  Isaiah  x.  32  :  "  As  yet  shall  he  (Sennacherib)  re- 
main  at  Nob  that  day :  he  shall  shake  his  hand  against  the  mount 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  hill  of  Jerusalem." 
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the  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (or  Gaboa  of  Benjamin),  of 
the  Levite  s  disaster,  the  place  of  Saul's  family ;  and 
thus  they  are  identified  with  the  city  of  Saul. 

"  At  Gibeon  (or  Gabaon)  dwelt  the  father  of 
Gibeon,  whence  descended  Saul,  and  which  was  in, 
or  over  against,  Jerusalem  (i  Chron.  viii.  29,  32). 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  Joshua  s  sentence  upon 
the  Gibeonites,  that  they  should  be  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord  and 
congregation,  was  a  prophecy  of  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  upon  the  opposite  hill  of  Zion,  in  (then)  close 
proximity  to  their  city. 

*'The  Lord  shall  '  come  down  and  fight  for  mount 
Zion,  and  for  the  hill  (Gibeah)  thereof  (Isaiah 
xxxi.  4). 

"  Fifths  Gibeon  (or  Gabaon)  of  the  tabernacle  of 
witness. 

"  *  Saul  tarried  in  the  uttermost  part  of  Gibeah 
under  a  pomegranate  tree  '  (i  Sam.  xiv.  2).  '  Israel 
sat  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  under  a  pomegranate  tree ' 
(Septuagint). 

"Jonathan  goes  against  the  Philistines  near 
Gibeah  (ver.  13). 

"  The  watchmen  of  Saul  looked,  and  the  multi- 
tudes melted  away  (ver.  16).  The  watchmen  of  Saul 
beheld  in  Gaboa  of  Benjamin,  etc.  (Septuagint). 

"Saul  said,  *  Bring  hither  the  Ark  of  God*  (ver.  18). 
Septuagint  says,  '  Bring  the  Ephod,'  which  prob- 
ably is  the  correct  reading,  for  the  priest  wore  the 
Ephod  that  day  before  Saul  (ver.  3),  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  Ephod  was  in  Gibeah  (or  Gaboa) 
of  Benjamin. 

s 
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**  David  goes  to  Nob  {alias  Gibeon,  or  Gabaon), 
and  gets  the  sword  of  Goliath  from  behind  the  Ephod ; 
he  also  gets  the  shewbread,  and  the  high  priest  is 
there ;  so  it  may  be  assumed  the  tabernacle  of  witness 
was  also  there  (i  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9). 

"  David  brings  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  from 
Kirjath-jearim  in  Judah  ;  it  rests  three  months  in  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  and  is  then  transported  to  the 
city  of  David,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  tent 
David  had  pitched  for  it  (i  Chron.  xiii.  5,  14 ;  xvi.  i). 

**  David  took  the  Ark  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab, 
that  was  in  Gibeah  (2  Sam.  vi.  3).  Septuagint 
adds,  Abinadab  who  lived  in  the  hill,  and  omits 
'  brought  it  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  that  was 
in  Gibeah'  (margin,  The  hill). 

"  '  So  he  left  there  before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  Lord  Asaph  .  .  .  ,  to  minister  before  the  Ark 
continually,  as  every  day's  work  required'  (i  Chron. 
xvi.  37). 

"  Zadok  was  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  in 
the  high  place  of  Gibeon  [Septuagint,  Gabaon],  *  to 
offer  burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  upon  the  altar,  of 
burnt-offering  continually '  (vers.  39,  40). 

" '  The  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  which  Moses  made 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  altar  of  the  burnt-offering, 
were  at  that  season  in  the  high  place  at  Gibeon' 
[Septuagint,  Gabaon]  (ch.  xxi.  29). 

" '  And  Zadok  the  priest  took  an  horn  of  oil  out 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  anointed  Solomon'  (i  Kings 

i-  39). 

"*And   Adonijah   .    .    .    arose,  and   went,   and 

caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar '  (ver.  50). 
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"  *  And  Joab  fled  unto  the  tabernacle  .  .  .  ,  and 
caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar*  (ch.  ii.  28). 

" '  And  the  king  went  to  Gibeon  to  sacrifice  there ' 
(ch.  lii.  4).  The  Septuagint  has  it, '  The  king  went  to 
Gabaon.  for  that  was  the  highest  place ;  he  offered 
on  the  altar  of  Gabaon.' 

" '  In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon ' 
(ver.  5). 

"*  Solomon  .  .  .  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  stood 
before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant'  (ver.  15).  By  the 
Septuagint,  *  Solomon  .  .  .  arose  and  came  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  stood  before  the  altar  that  was  in  front 
of  the  Ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  in  Zion.' 

" '  Solomon  .  .  .  went  to  .  .  .  Gibeon ;  for  there 
was  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  of  God,  which 
Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  had  matte  in  the 
wilderness.  Moreover,  the  brazen  altar,  that  Bezaleel 
.  .  .  had  made,  he  put  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  And  Solomon  went  up  thither  to  the 
brazen  altar  before  the  Lord,  which  was  at  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation'  (2  Chron.  i.  3,  5,  6). 

** '  But  the  Ark  of  God  had  David  brought  up 
from  Kirjath-jearim  to  the  place  which  David  had 
prepared  for  it :  for  he  had  pitched  a  tent  for  it  at 
Jerusalem '  (ver.  4). 

"  *  Then  Solomon  came  ...  to  the  high  place  that 
was  at  Gibeon  to  Jerusalem,  from  before  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  and  reigned  over  Israel ' 
(ver.  13).  The  passage  is  by  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions :  '  Solomon  came  to  the  high  place  which  is  in 
Gibeon  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  tabernacle  of  meeting, 
and  reigned  over  Israel.* 
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-  ' 

"  *  Then  Solomon  assembled  the  elders  of  Israel, 
and  all  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  .  •  .  in  Jerusalem,  that 
they  might  bring  up  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
Lord  out  of  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion'  (i 
Kings  viii.  1). 

"  *  And  they  brought  up  the  Ark  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  all  the  holy 
vessels  that  were  in  the  tabernacle '  to  the  temple 
(ver.  4,  6). 

"  From  the  foregoing,  I  infer  that  after  the 
capture  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  by  the  Philis- 
tines, and  its  return  to  Israel,  and  sojourn  at 
Kirjath-jearim,  it  was  brought  up  by  David  to  the 
city  of  Zion ;  but  that  the  tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh, 
and  after  the  death  of  Eli  (probably  in  Saul's  reign), 
was  brought  up  to  Gibeon,  where  it  remained  till  its 
transfer  to  the  new  Temple,  when  it  rejoined  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  from  which  it  had  been  separated 
some  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  from  the 
time  of  Samuel  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Solomon. 

"My  endeavours  have  been  to  prove  that — 

**  I.  The  Gibeonites  of  Joshua  are  the  Gibeonites 
of  Nod,  who  demanded  justice  against  Saul.  Con- 
sequently, the  city  of  Gibeon  of  Joshua  is  the  Nob 
of  Doeg. 

"  2.  That  the  Gibeon  of  the  Levite  in  Judges 
(which  got  into  trouble,  and  nearly  caused  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  is  the  Gibeon 
of  Benjamin  and  of  Sauls  kinsmen. 

*'  3.  That  the  Gibeon  of  Saul  is  the  Gibeon  of  the 
Gibeonites  of  Nob,  and,  consequently,  by  number  one, 
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the  Gibeon  of  Joshua,  and  by  number  two,  the  Gibeon 
of  the  Levite. 

"  4.  That  the  Gibeon  of  the  tabernacle  is  identical 
with  the  western  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  with  the 
Gibeon  of  Joshua,  and  with  the  Gibeon  of  Saul. 

*'  I  argue  that  the  reason  of  the  separation  of 
the  Ark  from  the  tabernacle  was,  that  the  former, 
containing  the  Law,  was  outraged  by  the  conduct  of 
Eli's  sons,  with  respect  to  the  sanctuary  or  tabernacle 
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at  Shiloh.  The  Palestine  Exploration  people  place 
the  sites  as  per  sketch.  I  place  them  all  in  Saul's 
city,  on  the  western  hill  of  Jerusalem." 

Upon  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  General  Gordon  makes  certain  sugges- 
tions, which,  although  his  opinions  may  be  open  to 
much  question,  yet  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting 
to  those  who  search  the  Scriptures.  He  says,  for 
instance,  "  Where  is  the  Garden  of  Eden  ?  2  Peter 
iii.  5  says,  '  they  willingly  are  ignorant  of,  that  .  .  . 
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the  earth  standing  otU  of  the  water  and  in  the  water 
.  .  .  was  .  .  overflowed  with  water,  [and]  perished. 
How  ?  By  the  water,  '  by  means  of  which,'  or 
'  whereby,'  it  was  overflowed  ;  and  this  '  by  means  of 
which,'  or  *  whereby,'  refers  to  the  water  it  was  in. 

"  Therefore,  the  earth  that  then  was  is  under  the 
water,  which  by  overflowing  caused  it  to  perish. 

"  Respecting  this  perished  world,  there  are  four 
rivers  mentioned :  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  Eu- 
phrates. The  Euphrates  rises  in  Armenia,  and  is 
joined  by  the  Tigris,  which  Daniel  (x.  4)  identifies 
with  Hiddekel. 

"  These  two  rivers  flow  south,  and  fall  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  these  rivers  have  to  be  connected 
with  the  great  central  river  of  Eden. 

"  Water,  when  it  overflows  and  covers  an  object, 
does  not  erode  that  submerged  body ;  therefore,  we 
may  suppose  the  mountains  at  the  sources  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  much  the  same  now  as 
at  the  time  of  the  Flood. 

"The  sense  of  Genesis  ii.  10  implies  rivers  in  full 
vigour,  not  rivulets.  The  words  are,  '  A  river  went 
out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence 
it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads.'  * 

•  "  The  history  of  the  rivers  depends  upon  how  you  read  the 
four  heads.    I  (General  Gordon)  read  them  as  running  into  a 


great  river,  thus  >^=^^^  >  but  the  mass  of  men  read 
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"  The  word  heads  is  '  Arkos/  which  signifies  the 
cause  or  origin  of  anything — the  upper  part ;  and 
consequently  the  rivers  may  be  considered  as  the 
origin  of  the  great  central  river. 

"  The  two  rivers,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  could 
not  join  at  their  sources  on  account  of  the  mountain 
ranges  between  them  ;  but  they  join  at  one  hundred 
miles  before  their  debouch  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Some  have  tried  to  place  Eden  here,  but  could  not 
find  Pison  or  Gihon. 

"  The  Euphrates  joins  the  Tigris  at  Kurnah.  As 
the  world  which  then  was  perished  by  the  over- 
flowing of  water,  under  the  water  it  (Eden)  must  be. 

"If  the  water  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  removed,  a 
deep  cleft  runs  down  the  Persian  Gulf  to  near  the 
Seychelle  Islands,  where  there  is  a  central  basin  at 
a  depth  of  2600  fathoms.  It  will  be  seen  that 
another  cleft  comes  down  from  the  Red  Sea,  and 
joins  the  cleft  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  island  of  Socotra. 


them  thus  ^""^'^Ssi  ^  running  out.     By  my  way  it 


is  comprehensible,  by  theirs  it  is  not  As  for  the  great  river  that 
watered  the  garden,  one  may  read  it  as  I  do,  going  to  the  garden, 
or  as  theirs,  as  most  people  do,  as  going  out  of  the  gardea  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  whether  the  four  rivers  flowed  in  or  flowed 
out  of  the  great  river,  and  we  have  the  fact  that  in  no  instance  in 
this  world  do  we  find  four  rivers  flowing  out  of  one  river,  while 
there  are  many  instances  of  four  rivers  flowing  into  one." 
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"Any  theory  which  attempts  to  decide  the. site 
of  Eden  must  take  in  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  which  are  known  to  us.  They  cannot  spring 
from  the  same  source,  and  they  meet  near  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  but  here  the  Gihon  and  the  Pison  are 
both  absent,  so  the  combined  rivers  must  be  traced 
further,  till  those  rivers  are  found. 

"  If  the  cleft  which  runs  down  the  Red  Sea,  and 
joins  the  Persian  Gulf  cleft  (in  which  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  would  flow),  is  examined,  it  is  there  that 
the  two  rivers,  Pison  and  Gihon,  have  to  be  found. 
The  Red  Sea  cleft  splits  into  two  at  Ras  Mohammed, 
at  the  end  of  the  Sinai  Isthmus,  namely,  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 

"  Aden :  ♦  is  it  not  Eden  }  Bab  el  Mandeb, 
through  which  the  cleft  passes,  means  *  the  gate  of 
the  world.' 

"  The  Red  Sea  coast  presents  uniform  strata  on 
both  sides,  and  ancient  sea-terraces  are  to  be  observed. 
It  is  in  the  Gulfs  of  Akabah  and  Suez  we  must 
search  for  the  Gihon  and  the  Pison,  for  down 
those  gulfs  or  clefts  those  missing  rivers  must  have 
flowed. 

"  Pison  means  to  overflow,  or  increase ;  the 
changing,  doubling,  or  extension  of  mouth. 

'*  Nilah  is  the  Sanscrit  for  blue.  The  Hebrews 
called  the  Nile  the  Nachel  of  Egypt,  which  signifies 
a  stream,  or  torrent,  dependent  upon  mountain  rains, 
or  upon  the  melting  of  snow. 

"The  eastern  confluent  of  the  Nile  is  the  Bahr 

*  "Was  Aden  more  lovely?" 

"  Leila,"  by  Lord  Lytton,  chap.  i. 
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el  Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  rising  in  Abyssinia,  flowing 
through  the  Lake  Tzana,  encompassing  Godjam, 
a  province  of  Abyssinia,  and  joining  the  White  Nile 
at  Kartoum.  It  is  this  river  which,  by  carrying 
down  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  uplands,  fertilizes 
Egypt ;  and  it  is  this  river  which  causes  the  inun- 
dation from  the  mountain  rains  of  Abyssinia.  In 
Godjam,  from  remote  times,  gold  has  been  found. 
Bdellium  is  supposed  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a 
yam,  as  manna  is  compared  to  it,  and  from  Godjam 
yams  are  exported. 

"  Godjam  I  identify  with  Havilah.  Genesis  x. 
29  says  Havilah  was  the  son  of  Joktan,  and  brother 
to  Sheba  and  Ophir;  they  dwelt  *from  Mesha,  as 
thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east.'  Sale's 
Koran  says  Mesha  is  Mina ;  and  Dhafair,  or  Zafar, 
north-east  of  Aden,  is  supposed  to  be  Sephar. 
The  Bay  of  Zeylah,  south  of  Perim,  was  in  ancient 
times  called  Sinus  Avalatis,  and  Gesenius  considers 
this  to  have  been  a  Joktan  settlement.  Arrian,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  also  so 
considered  it. 

"  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat  had  to  employ  ships 
to  trade  with  Ophir,  the  brother  of  Havilah,  starting 
from  Ezim  Geber,  or  Elath  (now  Akabah),  at  the 
head  of  the  Akabah  Gulf. 

"The  Nile  in  the  time  of  Sesostris  was  con- 
nected with  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Canal  of  Hero, 
or  Fossa  Regum.  This  communication  only  ceased 
at  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  conquest.  The 
Gulf  of  Suez  has  receded  since  the  Christian 
era. 
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"  The  head  of  the  gulf  was  at  Lake  TimsSh,  or 
HeroopoHs,  fifty  miles  from  Suez ;  hence,  HeroopoHs 
Gulf  was  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

"The  vast  sandy  deserts  in  the  vicinity  easily, 
during  the  Flood,  filled  up  the  debouch  of  the 
Nile. 

"  The  Euphrates  is  connected  with  Israel  by 
Babylon ;  the  Tigris  by  Nineveh ;  and  the  Nile  by 
Egypt. 

"  The  Nile  is  the  Pison,  flowing  down  the  cleft  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  joining  the  Red  Sea  cleft. 

"  Gihon  means  *  to  burst  forth ' — the  bursting  forth 
of  a  river.  It  is  said  to  encompass  the  whole  land 
of  Cush  (margin,  Ethiopia).  Cush  was  the  father 
of  Nimrod,  who  built  Babylon.  Ethiopia  means 
'  region  of  burnt  faces  ; '  it  is  Cush  in  Hebrew.  The 
only  Gihon  mentioned  in  Scripture,  isthe  Jerusalem 
Gihon — the  Tyropoean  Valley — which  beginning  at 
the  Damascus  Gate,  descends  by  the  Valley  of  Fire 
(Wady  el  Nar)  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

"  Tradition  says  a  vast  river  is  to  flow  down  this 
ravine  in  the  last  days.  The  Dead  Sea  is  1292 
feet  below  the  sea-level.  The  watershed  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  is  seventy  miles 
from  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  twenty 
miles  from  Akabah,  the  north  end  of  the  gulf.  It 
is  seven  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  the  sea- 
level. 

"  The  Gulf  of  Akabah  is  1 200  feet  deep  near  its 
head,  and  3600  feet  deep  off"  Ras  Mohammed,  where 
it  joins  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

"The  Gihon  of  Jerusalem  would  flow  down  to 
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the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  thence  by  the  cleft  of  that 
gulf,  and  joining  the  cleft  coming  down  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  would  proceed  down  the  Red  Sea  to  meet 
the  Persian  Gulf  cleft,  were  it  not  for :  i .  The 
depression  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  2.  The  watershed  of 
the  Akabah  Valley;  and  3.  The  absence  of  any 
water  in  the  Gihon  ravine. 

"  The  Gihon  is  connected  with  Israel  by  Jeru- 
salem being  upon  it. 

"In  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  25-27)  Jesus 
of  Sirach  alludes  to  the  gardens  of  Siloam,  and  con- 
nects these  gardens  with  the  Pison  and  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ;  which  would  seem  as  if  he  connected 
Gihon  with  the  other  three  rivers  of  Eden :  '  He 
filleth  all  things  with  His  wisdom,  as  Phison  and 
as  Tigris  in  the  time  of  the  new  fruits.  He  maketh 
the  understanding  to  abound  like  Euphrates,  and  as 
Jordan  in  the  time  of  the  harvest.  He  maketh  the 
doctrine  of  knowledge  to  appear  as  the  light,  and  as 
Geon  in  the  time  of  vintage.  The  first  man  knew 
her  not  perfectly :  no  more  shall  the  last  find  her 
out.  For  her  thoughts  are  more  than  the  sea,  and 
her  counsels  profounder  than  the  great  deep.  I 
also  came  out  as  a  brook  from  a  river,  and  as  a 
conduit  into  a  garden.  I  said,  I  will  water  my 
best  garden  .  .  .  and,  lo,  my  brook  became  a  river, 
and  my  river  became  a  sea.* 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  four  rivers  should 
be  thus  brought  together  in  this  way,  280  years  b.c 

"  From  this  the  rivers  are :  the  Euphrates,  the 
Tigris,  the  Pison  (Nile),  the  Gihon  (Gilem) ;  dis- 
trict of  Eden,  the   Indian  Ocean  ;   the  Garden  of 
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Eden  near  the  Seychelles,  and   the  great  central 
river  west  of  those  islands. 

"  The  Dead  Sea  is  the  lowest  part  of  a  depression 
which  exists  below  the  sea-level,  from  Lake  Huleh 
to  Ain  Gharandel,  or  Wady-el-Jeib,  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles. 

**  Humboldt  considers  this  depression  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  earth. 

"One  other  similar  depression  exists  west  of 
Perim,  in  Lake  Assal,  which  is  said  to  be  970 
feet  below  the  sea-level ;  but  little  is  known  of  this 
lake. 

"How  was  this  depression  formed  ?  How  was 
the  watershed  at  Ain  Gharandel,  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  790  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  formed  } 

"Supposing  the  earth  flooded,  and  an  exit  was 
made  for  the  waters  at  the  Dead  Sea ;  it  is  incon- 
ceivable how  such  a  depression  would  take  place. 

"  Supposing  another  exit  for  the  superfluous 
waters  *  was  at  Lake  Assal ;  one  can  understand 
how  the  watershed  at  Ain  Gharandel  was  formed, 
for  the  rayon  of  water  flowing  into  the  exit  in  the 
Dead  Sea  would  be  less  violent  on  the  side  of  Lake 
Assal,  if  it  also  was  an  exit,  than  upon  the  other 
sides;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  cleft  down  the 
Red  Sea  is  somewhat  less  deepened  near  Perim 
than  elsewhere. 

"  The  deepest  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  off  the 
debouch   into   it  of  the  Valley  of  Fire,  alias  the 

*  "And  it  was  said,  O  earth,  swallow  up  thy  waters;  and 
thou,  O  Heaven,  withhold  thy  rain  "  (Koran,  ch.  xl.) 
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Gihon.  Does  Scripture  support  this  view  of  there 
being  such  an  exit  ? 

''  Is  there  not  a  latent  idea  in  man's  mind  that  the 
Dead  Sea  is  accursed ;  that  it  is  the  Abyss,  the  Hell 
Gate  ? 

"It  is  evident  that  if  an  exit  was  at  the  Dead  Sea, 
then  all  floating  objects  would  be  drawn  towards  it 
if  the  earth  were  flooded. 

"  One  notable  floating  object  was  the  Ark.     To 
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investigate  this,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  back  from 
a/ier  the  Flood. 

"  Melchizedek  is,  by  tradition  of  ancient  times, 
believed  to  be  Shem,  and  he  met  Abraham  (or 
Abram)  at  Shanek,  near  Jerusalem.  Shem,  if  Mel- 
chizedek, is  not  likely  to  have  left  the  resting-place 
of  the  Ark ;  and  the  calling  of  Ham's  son  Canaan, 
seems  to  support  the  view  that  the  place  of  descent 
was  Palestine.  (N.B.  The  word  'place  of  descent' 
is  a  catchword  with  respect  to  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  Pentecost.) 
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"  Up  to  776  A.D.  tradition  placed  the  place  of 
descent  of  the  Ark  at  Jebel-el-Judi,  and  put  Jebel- 
el-Judi  in  Mesopptamia ;  but  the  Koran  (ch.  xi.) 
mentions  simply  Al  Judi,  and  does  not  say  where 
it  was.  Mahomet  wrote  from  tradition  ;  he  says 
the  Ark  rested  upon  Al  Judi. 

"  The  monastery  of  Mesopotamia  el  Judi,  which 
is  near  Jezirah  Ibn  Omar,  not  far  from  Mosul, 
was  burnt  by  lightning  a.d.  776,  and  then  the  place 
of  descent  was  changed  to  Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia. 

"  The  Scripture  says  the  Ark  rested  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Ararat ;  but  Ararat  means  '  The  Holy  Land.' 

"  Genesis  xi.  2  describes  the  movements  of  the 
nations  after  the  Flood  thus :  '  It  came  to  pass 
that  as  they  journeyed  eastward  {Tjtde  margin),  that 
they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,'  and  built 
Babel.  Now  from  Mesopotamia,  the  Mountain  el 
Judi,  near  Mosul,  and  from  Mount  Ararat  in 
Armenia,  one  must  journey  due  south  to  reach 
Babel  or  land  of  Shinar ;  this  latter  being  due  east 
of  Palestine. 

*'  The  Ark  was  made  of  gopher  wood  (Gen.  vi. 
14),  which  Arrian  says  Alexander  made  his  vessels 
of.  The  pitch  is  *  asphaltes '  in  Septuagint,  which 
abounds  near  the  Dead  Sea. 

"Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  I.  iii.  6)  says  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus,  an  old  Chaldean  writer,  that  the  Ark 
descended  upon  Mount  Baris,  which  is  the  name  the 
hill  above  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  had,  until  Herod 
the  Great  built  the  fortress  of  Antonia  on  it,  and 
changed  its  name. 

"  The   Koran  (ch.  xi.)  says  Adam's   body  was 
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carried  in  the  Ark  ;  tradition  says  Adam's  body  was 
buried  where  the  foot  of  the  Cross  was  placed — 
thus  the  skull  shown  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  St. 
Pauls  quotation  of  old  tradition,  *  Awake  thou  that 
sleepest .  •  .  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light'  (Ephes. 
V.  14),  which  used  to  be,  'Awake  thou  Adam,  and 
the  Messiah  will  touch  thee.' 

"  Tradition  says  Noah  offered  sacrifice  upon  the 
Temple  rock,  on  coming  out  of  the  Ark ;  the  Koran 
(ch.  xi.)  says  Noah  prayed,  *  Oh  earth,  swallow  up 
thy  waters.' 

"  *They  (the  waters)  ...  go  down  by  the  valleys 
unto  the  place  which  Thou  hast  founded  for  them. 
Thou  hast  set  a  bound  that  they  may  not  pass  over ; 
that  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth'  (Psalm 
civ.  8,  9). 

**  Tradition  places  the  construction  of  the  Ark  at 
Ain  Judeh,  sixteen  miles  from  Jaffa,  and  twenty 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  south  of  the  main  road,  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  flows  into  the  Nahr 
Rdbin,  which  enters  the  sea  six  miles  south  of  Jaffa. 

"  Sale,  in  a  note  on  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  says,  '  Old  traditions  say  the  Ark  was  made 
at  C6fa,  or  Kufa,  nearly  upon  Lake  Kodjet,  thirty 
miles  south  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Ain  Warda,  in  Mesopotamia.' 

"  With  respect  to  the  Flood,  Sale's  note  on  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Koran  says,  '  It  gushed 
out  of  the  oven  of  an  old  woman  called  Zaia 
C6fa,  which  view  the  Persian  Magi  held.'  The 
Koran  goes  on  to  say,  *  The  oven  poured  forth 
waten'      The   word  Mahomet   used   was   'taundr,' 
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(translated   by  Sale  *   '  poured  forth ') ;   it  signifies 
'  boiling  over/ 

"And  God  said  to  Abraham,  'Take  now  thy  son, 
thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get 
thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah  ;  and  offer  him  there 
for  a  burnt  offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which 
I  will  tell  thee  of.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in 
the  morning,  .  .  .  and  went  unto  the  place  of  which 
God  had  told  him.  [And]  on  the  third  day  Abraham 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off'  (Gen. 
xxii.  2,  3,  4).  Why  was  this  place  three  days' 
journey  distant  chosen,  unless  it  had  previously  been 
a  place  of  renown  } 

''If  the  place  of  construction  of  the  Ark  was  at 
Ain  Judeh,  and  the  exit  of  the  water  was  the  Dead 
Sea,  it  is  certain  the  Ark  would  float  towards  Jeru- 
salem." 

*  The  word  "  taunftr  "  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  means  "  over," 
but  the  Arabic  word,  which  Sale  renders  "poured  forth,"  signifies 
literally  "  boiled  over,"  and  Lane  translates  it  "  overflowed," 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Discoveries  at  Latrufn  —  Emmaus  —  Tophet  —  Position  of  affairs  in 
Egypt — Palestine  Canal — The  Jews — The  Great  Earthquake — ^The 
King  of  the  Belgians  asks  him  now  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  go  to  the 
Congo — Mistakes  in  telegram — Returns  to  Jerusalem — Embarks 
at  Jaffa — Driven  up  to  Haifa — Mr.  Oliphant — Arrives  at  Genoa 
and  at  Brussels. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  General  Gordon  was 
much  interested  in  some  excavations  which  were 
being  made  by  some  French  priests.  He  says, 
"  This  discovery  is  really  wonderful ;  the  church 
they  have  opened  out  being  of  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  stones  are  enormous,  like  those 
of  the  Temple,  seven  and  even  eight  feet  long,  and 
really  splendid.  They  had  only  the  day  before 
discovered  a  baptistry  by  the  side  of  the  main 
church,  which  will  cause  a  deal  of  trouble,  for  it 
proves  that  the  ancient  Church  used  to  immerse. 
There  is  only  one  other  known,  and  that  is  at 
Ravenna.  The  place  is  called  Latrum,  and  tradi- 
tion says  it  is  the  place  where  the  penitent  thief 
lived. 

"There  is  much  dispute  where  Emmaus  is.  The 
Bible  says  sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  Jerome 
describes  the  place,  and  says  it  was  at  the  meeting 
of  three  Roman  roads  at  or  near  Nicopolis.     This 
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description  of  his  agrees  with  Latrum ;  but  then  it 
is  far  more  than  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  What 
critics  say  is,  that  Jerome's  description  is  correct, 
and  that  the  figures  in  Scripture  are  wrong.  If 
the  figures  are  correct,  then  no  place  agrees  with 
Jeromes  description.  Constantine,  however,  would 
not  have  built  such  a  large  church,  unless  over  an 
important  spot.  You  know  that  Jerome  knew  all 
the  details  of  the  Crucifixion.  He  thought  nothing 
of  them,  and  is  buried  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
place  of  Nativity.  This  is  marked  by  a  star  of 
silver  put  up  by  the  Latin  Church,  and  often  stolen 
by  the  Greeks.  If  Latrum  were  the  place,  it 
quite  upsets  the  Emmaus  of  the  Spanish  monk, 
which  is  near  Mizpah.  Latrum,  however,  is  fifteen 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stadia.  It  seems  a  long  way  for  the  two  disciples 
to  walk  back  to  Jerusalem  at  night,  and  when  there 
to  find  the  eleven  assembled.  If  it  is  not  the  place, 
then  why  was  this  large  church  built  ?  Again, 
however,  Kirjath-jearim,  the  place  where  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  rested  before  taken  to  Zion,  is 
exactly  the  sixty  furlongs  mentioned  by  St.  Luke 
(xxiv.  13)  as  the  distance  of  Emmaus  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  probable,  from  the  similarity  of  names,  Arima- 
thea  and  the  birthplace  of  Samuel,  Ramathaim- 
zophim  (or  Armathain  in  the  Septuagint),  were  the 
same  place ;  and  also  it  is  probable  that  as  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  would  be  well  known  to  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  the  two  disciples  should  be  going  to 
his  house  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  resurrection, 
for  Joseph   would  have  been   much   interested   at 
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the  resurrection  from  his  sepulchre;  and  as  the 
sixty  furlongs  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  agrees,  I 
think  Emmaus,  which  means  '  obscure,  or  dispersed,' 
was  the  same  place. 

"  The  priests  found  a  Crusader  buried  in  his 
armour  in  a  tomb,  and  out  he  came. 

"  The  following  is  a  sketch  and  description  of  the 
baptistry  found  at  Latrum. 


BaptUtiyalLati 
Ihemsetves,  probabl' 
admitled  '-■-  ■'      ' 


(query,  Emmaus?)  <T,i7,ue  places  where  proselytes  dried 

{veiled  off.     In  old  limes  unbaptised  persons  were  not 
urch,  thence  the  baptistry  was  apart.     Date  from  about 


General   Gordon,   in   continuing  his  researches 
around  Jerusalem  (May  14th),  expresses  his  delight 
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in  Tophet*  He  describes  it  as  "  a  splendid  amphi- 
theatre, hills  all  round,  where  the  Jerusalemites  could 
see  all  the  festivities  connected  with  the  burning  of 
the  children  in  Molech's  armsf  (Jer.  vii.  31  ;  xix. 
5).  It  is  quite  a  park-like  looking  place,  and  we  can 
figure  the  crowds  there,  and  the  arrival  of  the  king 
and  his  wives ;  also  the  weird-like  figure  of  Jeremiah, 

*  "This  valley  commences  north-west  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  above 
the  upper  pool  of  Siloam.  Descending  eastward  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  gate,  it  turns  south,  and  the  bed  of  it  is  occupied 
by  the  lower  pool  of  Gihon.  Below  this  it  bends  round  to  the 
east,  having  the  cliffs  of  Zion  on  the  north,  and  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Council  on  the  south.  Here  Hinnom  properly  begins.  The  cliffs 
on  the  south  side  especially  abound  in  ancient  tombs,  and  it 
was  this  part  that  was  called  Tophet.  Here  the  dead  carcases 
of  beasts,  and  every  offal  and  abomination  were  cast,  and 
left  to  be  devoured  by  that  worm  that  never  died,  or  that 
fire  that  was  never  quenched  "  ('*  The  Land  and  the  Book,"  p. 
641).  Josephus  says  that  when  Titus  saw  these  valleys  full  of 
dead  bodies,  he  was  so  horrified  that  he  raised  his  hands  and 
called  Heaven  to  witness  he  was  not  responsible  for  this  terrific 
slaughter  (Josephus,  "Wars,"  V.  xii.  4). 

t  Molech,  or  Moloch.  The  fire-god,  Molech,  was  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  essentially  identical  with  the 
Moabitish  Chemosh  (i  Kings  xi.  7);  the  same  deity  is  called 
Milcom.  Molech,  the  flame-god,  and  Baal,  sun-god,  were  wor- 
shipped with  the  same  rites.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the 
image  of  Molech  was  of  brass,  hollow  within,  and  situated  without 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  "  And  they  kindled  it  (that  is, 
Molech)  with  fire,  and  the  priests  took  the  babe  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  Molech,  and  the  babe  gave  up  the  ghost "  (Dr.  Smith's 
smaller  "  Bible  Dictionary  "). 

"...  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents'  tears : 
Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud. 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol. 

Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  I.,  1.  392. 
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coming  out  and  prophesying  evil  against  them  all 
(Jer.  xix.  14),  his  being  taken  into  custody  for 
making  a  disturbance,  and  the  anger  of  the  people 
at  what  they  would  call  his  ill-timed  interference. 
Jeremiah  is  so  simple  in  his  words ;  he  says :  '  Then 
said  they,  Come,  and  let  us  devise  devices  against 
Jeremiah.  •  .  .  Come,  and  let  us  smite  him  with  the 
tongue,  and  let  us  not  give  heed  to  any  of  his 
words.  Give  heed  to  me,  O  Lord.  .  .  .  Yet,  Lord, 
thou  knowest  all  their  counsel  against  me  to  slay 
me'  (Jer.  xviii.  18,  19,  23). 

"Even  to-day  (May  14th),  there  were  pleasure- 
parties  out  there,  one  with  a  concertina:  but  no 
king;  no  Molech  to  devour  those  poor  chicks.  I 
feel  sure  that  this  was  the  place ;  the  valley  lower 
down  was  too  narrow  and  hot  to  be  chosen  for  such 
festivities.  It  was  the  Hyde  Park  of  Jerusalem- 
Jeremiah  went  out  of  the  east  gate,  properly  the 
Fullers'  Gate,*  with  an   earthen  bottle.     One  can 

•  Jeremiah  xix.  2.  The  marginal  remarks  in  Bagstei^s  Bible 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  gate  out  of  which  Jere- 
miah came,  would  be  the  Fullers'  (western)  Gate,  inasmuch  as  the 
Valley  of  Tophet  is  immediately  to  the  westward  of  it.  Bagster's 
remarks  are  important.  "  The  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  was 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  east  is  Mount 
Olivet,  separated  from  the  city  by  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which 
also  circles  a  part  of  the  north ;  on  the  south,  the  Mountain  of 
Offence,  interspersed  with  the  Valley  of  Gehenna.  Hence,  the  gate 
by  which  Jeremiah  entered  the  valley,  could  scarcely  be  termed 
the  East  Gate,  or  the  Sun  Gate.  It  is  probable  we  should  render 
the  original,  Harsith,  as  a  proper  name.  The  Targumist  renders 
it  the  Dung  Gate,  and  it  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  same 
with  that  which  is  so  called,  because  all  the  filth  of  the  city  was 
carried  through  it,  and  laid  in  the  valley,  after  Josiah  had 
defiled  it" 
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imagine  they  said, '  Oh !  here  is  that  Jeremiah  again ! 
Spoilt  sport ! '  And  then  he  comes  near  the  king's 
party  (Jer.  xix.  14),  and  tells  them,  at  the  command 
of  the  Lord,  what  is  coming  upon  them.  Pashur, 
the  High  Priest,  is  there ;  ke  is  the  proper  religious 
head  of  the  country.  He  has  Jeremiah  smitten  and 
put  in  the  stocks  at  once  (Jer.  xx.  i,  2). 


A,  Query,  "  Serpent's  head  "  ?    Vide  Wordsworth  upon  the  word  "bruise." 

"At  this  same  place,  fancy  calls  up  the  sight 
of  Rab-shakeh  and  the  other  Assyrian  princes, 
with  their  showy  escort  of  horsemen,  talking  with 
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Hezekiahs  ministers,  who,  with  their  followers,  were 
upon  the  wall :  *  Hear  the  word  of  the  great  king, 
the  king  of  Assyria  :  Thus  saith  the  king,'  etc.  But 
they  answered  him  not  a  word,  and  went  and  told 
Hezekiah,  who  put  on  sackcloth  (2  Kings  xviii. 
28,  29,  36,  37,  and  ch.  xix.  i).  [At  Nineveh,  when 
Jonah  preached  against  it,  the  king  and  all  the 
people,  as  well  as  all  the  animals^  put  on  sackcloth] 
(Jonah  iii.  8). 

"It  is  nice  sauntering  about,  conjuring  up  scenes 
of  days  gone  by — real  scenes,  actions  on  the  stage 
of  life  ;  all  gone  !     It  quiets  ambition. 

**  At  that  pool,  on  one  side  sat  Abner  and  his 
people,  and  at  the  other  Joab  with  his  young,  swift- 
footed  brother,  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  13,  18).  At  that 
pool,  or  near  it,  a  wretched  man  came  at  dawn  of  day, 
utterly  broken-hearted  at  the  betrayal  of  his  kind 
master,  and  hung  himself. 

"  Down  that  hill  came  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
with  David  dancing  with  all  his  might  before  it, 
thirty  thousand  people  with  him ;  harps,  psalteries, 
timbrels,  cornets,  and  cymbals.  But  Uzzah  did  not 
go  far  (2  Sam.  vi.  7,  14,  19).  Upon  that  hill  came 
Alexander  the  Great,  a  young  man ;  he  is  met  *  by 
the  High  Priest,  in  purple  clothing,  the  priests  in  fine 
linen,  and  the  people  in  white. 

"Close  by  there  rides  Titus f  with  his  horse- 
men, and  nearly  gets  cut  off  by  the  Jews.  I  like  to 
think,"  says  General  Gordon,  ''we  shall  see  them  all 
again'' 

*  Josephus,  "  Antiquities  "  (XL  viii.  5). 
t  Josephus,  "  War,"  (V.  vii.  2). 
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After  this,  the  27th  of  July  finds  him  at  Jaffa. 
He  says,  "I  like  this  place,  since  it  is  central.  It 
IS  the  oldest  part  of  the  world,  and  a  good  big  place. 
I  am  living  close  to  the  sea,  and  near  to  the  house 
of  Simon  the  tanner;  and  intend  visiting  Arsftf,* 
a  place  ten  miles  from  Jaffa,  where  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion  defeated  Saladin.  It  is  a  splendid  place  for 
cavalry." 

His  mind  presently  turns  to  Egypt.  He 
asserts  that  ''if  they  do  not  make  Nubar  Pasha 
Prime  Minister  or  Regent  in  Egypt,  they  will  have 
trouble,  as  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  rule  that 
country."  He  says  further,  "  Unless  Hicks  is  given 
supreme  power,  he  is  lost ;  it  can  never  work,  putting 
him  in  a  subordinate  position.  Recent  events  at 
Cairo  "  (he  writes  this  on  the  15th  of  August)  "  show 
what  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  Pashas." 
He  says,  "  Hicks  must  be  made  Governor- General, 
otherwise  he  will  never  end  things  satisfactorily ; " 
and  adds :  "  I  have  found  a  nice  man  now  here 
(Jaffa),  but  his  mission  is  at  Gaza.  He  is  a  Jew  by 
birth,  but  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  I  may  drop 
down  there  ere  long  and  help  him.  He  belongs  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society." 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  he  writes  as  follows 
to  Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant,  who  was  then  at  Haifa : 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  right  or  wrong,  will 
not  take  a  decided  line  in  re  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  ;f 
they  drift,  but  at  the  same  time,  cannot  avoid  the 

*  Formerly  Appolonia. 

t  This  foreshadows  the  continued  want  of  a  decided  policy  in 
the  Soudan,  which  primarily  led  to  the  fall  of  Kartoum. 


A 
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onus  of  being  the  real  power  of  Egypt,  with  the 
corresponding  advantage  of  being  so.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fact  that  they  maintain  Tewfik  and  the 
Pashas  in  power  against  the  will  of  the  people ;  this 
alone  is  insufferable,  from  disgusting  the  people  ;  to 
whom  also  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  given 
no  inducement  to  make  themselves  popular.  Their 
present  action  is  a  dangerous  one,  for  without  any 
advantage  over  the  Canal  or  to  England,  they  keep 
a  running  sore  open  with  France,  and  are  acting 
in  a  way  which  will  justify  Russia  to  act  in  a  similar 
way  in  Armenia,  and  Austria  in  Salonica.  Further 
than  that,  Her  Majesty's  Government  must  eventu- 
ally gain  the  odium  which  will  fall  upon  them  when 
the  interest  of  the  debt  fails  to  be  paid,  which  will 
soon  be  the  case.  Also,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot  possibly  avoid  the  responsibility  for  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Soudan,  where  a  wretched  war  drags 
on  in  a  ruined  country,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  per 
annum,  at  least. 

"  I  say,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  this,  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  not  act  firmly  and  strongly, 
and  take  the  country  (which,  if  I  were  they,  I  would 
not  do),  let  them  attempt  to  get  the  Palestine 
Canal  made,  and  quit  Egypt,  to  work  out  its  own 
salvation.  In  doing  so  lots  of  anarchy  will  take 
place.  This  anarchy  is  inseparable  from  a  peaceful 
solution ;  it  is  the  travail  in  birth.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  do  not  prevent  anarchy  now ;  therefore, 
better  leave  the  country,  and  thus  avoid  a  respon- 
sibility which  gives  no  advantage  and  is  mean  and 
dangerous." 
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"  As  for  the  Palestine  Canal  *  :— 

"  A.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  very  unhealthy ; 
no  Europeans  ever  could  live  there,  nor  upon  Lake 
Tiberias.  If  flooded,  we  gain  access  to  Moab  and 
Ammon,  we  cut  off  the  Bedouins  from  Palestine, 
and  render  it  quiet  from  those  pests  ;  we  make 
Palestine  an  island.  The  line  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  be  from  Mount  Carmel  to  the  Jordan, 
below  Tiberias.  The  country  flooded  would  go  up 
south  of  Lake  Huleh. 

"  B.  We  gain  access  by  shipping  to  within  50 
miles  of  Damascus. 

"C.  Haifa  is  800  miles  from  Salonica  and  150 
from  Cyprus. 

"  D.  The  country  in  this  island  is  10,000  square 
miles;  its  population  is  133,000;  its  revenue  is 
;^  1 80, 600,  of  which  ;^  1 20,000  goes  to  Stamboul. 

"  E.  The  head  of  water  in  the  Red  Sea  and  in 
the  Mediterranean  would  much  ease  the  construction 
of  the  canal. 

"  The  cost : — 

"  Haifa  to  the  Jordan  .  ^3,000,000 

Akabah  Valley         .             .  6,000,000 

Port  Haifa  1,000,000 

Port  Akabah                         .  500,000 

Compensation,  Jordan  Valley  .      1,000,000 

Total        ;£^i  1,500,000 

•  It  must  not  be  considered  that  General  Gordon  advocated 
the  making  of  this  canal  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  our  means  of 
communication  with  India,  except  in  a  purely  mercantile  sense. 
He  always  considered  the  Suez  Canal  an  element  of  danger  to 
the  empire,  and  that  our  true  line  of  communication  with  India 
for  military  purposes  was  by  way  of  the  Cape. 
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"  F.  You  get  a  wide  water-way,  through  the 
greater  part  of  which  ships  could  go  full  speed. 

"  No  blocking  could  happen,  except  between 
Haifa  and  Zerin  (Jezreel) — a  distance  of  25  miles — 
and  between  Akabah  and  the  watershed,  of  30  miles. 
No  epidemic  could  stop  the  traffic. 

"G.  Read  Ezekiel  xlvii.  10,  which  says,  'Their 
fish  (z>.  of  the  Dead  Sea)  shall  be  according  to  their 
kinds,  as  the  fish  of  the  great  sea'  (Mediterranean). 
You  would  lose  Jericho,  the  Jordan,  Capernaum,  and 
Bethsaida,  which  are  Scripture  sites  without  mis- 
sions. En-gedi  is  not  flooded,  and  so  Scripture  holds 
good  where  it  says,  in  the  same  verse^  *  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  the  fishers  shall  stand  upon  it 
from  En-gedi  even  unto  En-eglaim;  they  shall  be 
a  place  to  spread  forth  nets/ 

**Such  a  canal  would  close  all  attacks  from 
Russia  upon  Palestine,  except  upon  the  line  between 
Haifa  and  Zerin,  and  strangely  enough  would  force 
her  to  attack  on  Megiddo  (Armageddon). 

"  These  are  my  views.  Anything  is  better  than 
the  wretched  want  of  sympathy  between  us  and  the 
Egyptians,  which  is  now  daily  increasing  into  a 
deadly  hate.  We  must  have  a  Nemesis  unless  we 
show  more  sympathy.  What  single  good  thing 
have  we  done  the  people  ? 

"  Such  a  canal  would  prepare  the  way  for 
united  Europe  to  put  this  thus  isolated  Palestine 
under  a  common  ruler,  and  would  bring  about  the 
true  prophecy  of  the  Scriptures.  All  nations  would 
come  here  and  colonize.  As  for  the  Jews,  they  do 
not  exist,  to  my  mind,  in  those  who  call  themselves 
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SO.     I  am  a  Jew  a  thousand  times  more  than  they 
are. 

"  Look  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  Armenia,  and 
at  Salonica,  where  the  brigands  have  captured 
Mahomet  Pasha — Ghazi,  of  Kars  notoriety. 

"  Our  Government  will  never  get  out  of  Egypt, 
for  the  Europeans  there  will  thwart  any  reform. 
Here  we  have  no  European  leeches  to  annoy  the 
Government." 

The  reader  would  be  wearied  with  the  further 
detail  of  the  various  Scriptural  speculations  with 
which  General  Gordon  occupied  himself.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  wrote  long  memoranda 
upon  the  land  of  Jerusalem  being  a  type  of  the 
human  figure,  the  head  being  at  Skull  Hill,  and 
the  feet  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam ;  and  lastly,  upon 
the  contingencies  that  would  happen  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Great  Earthquake  and  overflow  of 
water,  alluded  to  in  Zechariah  xiv.  5,  8.  With 
regard  to  this.  General  Gordon  says :  "  There  is  a 
decided  difference  between  the  Authorized  Version 
and  the  Septuagint,  which  latter  does  not  speak 
of  the  lifting  up. 

Authorized  Version:  Septuagint: 

*  Ye  shall  flee  to  the  valley  '  And  the  valley  of  my 
of  the  mountains ;  for  the  valley  mountains  shall  be  closed  up, 
of  the  mountains  shall  reach  and  the  valley  of  the  mountains 
unto  Azal :  *  yea,  ye  shall  flee,  shall  be  joined  on  to  Jasod, 
like  as  ye  fled  from  before  the  and  shall  be  blocked  up  as  it 

•  Azal  meant  "slope,  or  root  of  mountain."  It  is  alluded  to, 
General  Gordon  thinks,  as  the  same  as  Ezel,  the  stone  by  which 
David  and  Jonathan  met  (i  Sam.  xx.  19). 
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earthquake  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah  '  (ver.  5). 
'  All  the  land  shall  be  turned 
as  a  plain  from  Geba  to  Rim- 
mon  south  of  Jerusalem :  and 
it  shall  be  lifted  up'  (ver.  lo). 


was  blocked  up  in  the  days  of 
the  earthquake'  (ver.  5). 

*The   Lord    King,    and  his 
name,  One '  (ver.  9). 

'Compassing  all  the  earth 
and  wilderness  from  Geba  to 
Rimmon,  south  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  Ramah  shall  remain  in  its 
place'  (ver.  10)." 


General  Gordon  says:  ** Jerusalem  is  like  this, 
and  my  idea  is,  that  the  cleft  will  be  in  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  at  A.     Half  the  mountain  will  go  north, 


ihurch  Af 
scensKxn 


and  the  other  half  will  go  south,  and  fill  up  the 
Valley  of  Zin,  at  B. 

"  The  description  of  the  earthquake  in  time 
of  Uzziah  is  given  in  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  IX. 
X.  4  (see  also  the  note  therein  alluding  to  Zechariah), 
when  the  rock  split  off,  and  blocked  the  valley. 
Evidently  the  prophesy  alludes  to  that  part  of  the 
rock  blocking  the  valley  at  En-rogel." 

Towards  the  middle  of  October,  when  at  Jaffa, 
General  Gordon  received  a  telegram  from  his  friend. 
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Mr.  Mackinnon  (before  alluded  to),  on  the  part  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  putting  him  in  mind  of  his 
promise,  and  claiming  his  services  for  work  upon 
the  Congo.  Upon  receiving  this  request,  General 
Gordon  telegraphed  to  the  War  Office  for  permis- 
sion to  accept  His  Majesty's  proposal.  In  answer, 
the  Government  demanded  to  know  in  what  posi- 
tion General  Gordon  was  to  be  employed.  They 
were  informed  in  reply  that  the  Foreign  Office  had 
already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  duty  General  Gordon  would  be  employed 
upon  ;  and  that  the  position  offered  gave  General 
Gordon  complete  control  and  direction.  Mr. 
Mackinnon,  upon  the  same  day  (19th  of  October) 
wrote  fully  to  Sir  HenrJ^  Gordon  that  the  position 
General  Gordon  would  take  up  under  the  king 
would  be  that  of  chief  or  head  of  all  the  work  going 
on  in  connection  with  His  Majesty's  grand  work 
of  opening  up  the  Congo.  Mr.  Stanley  (it  was 
stated)  was  coming  home  in  the  spring,  and  it  was 
most  important  that  his  successor  should  be  a  person 
possessed  of  great  powers  of  organization  and  other 
qualities,  such  as  few  men  except  General  Gordon 
had ;  so  the  king  hoped  he  might  be  induced  to 
accept  the  position.  It  was  stated  that  he  would 
have  full  control  of  the  enterprise,  and  would  have 
the  selection  of  his  immediate  subordinates.  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon said  the  Foreign  Office  were  fully  informed 
of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  king,  and  appre- 
ciated the  important  services  to  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity  already  rendered,  and  he  could 
not  understand  how  any  opposition  could  be  offered. 
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On  the  24th  of  October,  the  War  Office  tele- 
graphed as  follows  to  General  Gordon :  "  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  declined  to  sanction  your 
employment  on  the  Congo."  This  message,  how- 
ever, reached  General  Gordon  in  a  different  form, 
the  word  '^decides''  having  been  substituted  for 
^'declinedr  Assuming,  therefore,  that  full  permission 
had  been  given  to  him  to  enter  the  king's  ser- 
vice, he  telegraphed  to  say  he  would  be  home  in 
December ;  and  on  the  6th  of  November  he  writes : 
**  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  I  must  go  to  the  Congo, 
unless  anything  that  I  do  not  see  turns  up;'*  and 
then  he  adds,  "  As  for  going  to  the  Congo  at  all, 
I  am  indifferent ;  and  unless  the  king  had  had  my 
promise,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  go  at  all." 

General  Gordon  having  to  meet  his  nephew, 
revisited  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember left  for  Jaffa,  where  he  embarked  in  a 
coasting  sailing  vessel  for  Port  Said,  accompanied 
by  Monsieur  de  Montandem,  at  which  place  he 
hoped  to  catch  a  steamer  bound  to  Brindisi.  The 
craft  was,  however,  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and 
instead  of  making  their  destined  port,  they  were 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  north,  and  had 
to  take  shelter  at  Haifa,  where  General  Gordon  met 
Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant,  with  whom  he  remained  six 
days.  During  that  time,  Mr.  Oliphant  did  all  in  his 
power  to  persuade  General  Gordon  to  give  up  the 
Congo,  and  to  volunteer  his  services  for  the  Soudan. 
General  Gordon  observed  there  was  no  way  he 
could  do  so  in  honour,  and  gave  Mr.  Oliphant  a 
full  account  of  all  his  relations  with  the  King  of  the 
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Belgians.  Mr.  Oliphant  urged  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment laid  the  facts  before  His  Majesty,  he  would 
release  him  from  his  engagement ;  but  General 
Gordon  said  that  "  both  the  heads  of  our  War  and 
Foreign  Offices  had  had  sufficient  experience  of 
him.  and  would  never  employ  him  upon  independent 
service  again  if  they  could  help  it.*' 

At  the  time  of  General  Gordon's  compulsory 
visit  to  Haifa  there  was  a  French  steamer  lying 
there,  about  to  leave  for  Marseilles,  and  for  this  he 
waited,  sailing  from  Acre  about  the  i8th  of  Decem- 
ber. After  he  had  left,  the  Governor  of  Acre 
received  orders  from  the  Governor-General  of  Syria 
to  see  that  all  honours  were  paid  to  him  ;  but  the 
order  arrived  too  late. 

He  arrived  at  Genoa  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  he  then  says  :  *'  As  for  the  Congo,  I  don't 
know  what  the  issue  will  be,  but  any  way  I  shall 
not  stop  in  England  a  day  longer  than  I  can  help. 
I  cannot  afford  it." 

General  Gordon  then  pushed  on  to  Brussels,  and 
arrived  there  on  New  Year's  Day  of  1884  ;  and  so 
commenced  that  eventful  year  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 


u 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Various  questions  connected  with  General  Gordon's  going  to  the 
Congo — His  will — Comes  to  England — ^Article  in  the  Pedl  Mall 
Gazette — Returns  to  Brussels — Telegraphed  for  and  arranges  to  go 
to  the  Soudan. 

1884.  Upon  arriving  at  Brussels,  General  Gordon 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Government  de- 
clined to  sanction  his  going  to  the  Congo  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  It  was  more 
a  Foreign  Office  than  a  War  Office  question,  and 
the  refusal  emanated  from  the  former. 

Here  again  General  Gordon  was  thwarted  in 
his  free  action.  The  Government  would  not  em- 
ploy him,  and  they  would  not  permit  any  one  else 
to  do  so;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  were 
employed,  even  with  their  sanction,  as  at  the  Cape, 
they  refused  to  give  him  any  pay  !  He  could  not 
retire,  since  he  had  not  been  three  years  a  Major- 
General,  and  he  could  not  commute  the  value  of  his 
commission,  since  he  was  not  a  retired  officer. 
What  was  he  to  do  in  order  to  carry  out  his  engage- 
ment with  the  king  .'^  He  says,  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
"  I  am  to  see  the  king  to-night.  It  appears  he 
knew  nothing  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  having 
refused  to  let  me  go  to  the  Congo."     Then  he  adds. 
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"  I  have  seen  the  king ;  he  wishes  me  to  retire  from 
the  army,  and  will  compensate  me.  He  wishes  me 
to  go  to  the  Congo  next  month." 

On  the  same  day,  the  2nd  of  January,  General 
Gordon  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Mackinnon,  the  king's  agent,  and  he  therein  states : 
"  I  have  seen  His  Majesty  to-night,  and  the  result 
is,  that  His  Majesty  wishes  me  to  go  to  the  Congo 
next  month,  and  await  events  {i.e.  until  Stanley  gives 
up).  His  Majesty  says  he  will  make  up  all  loss  on 
the  resignation  of  my  commission.  As  for  the  loss 
on  my  leaving  the  army,  I  will  ask  you  to  add  to 
your  kindness  in  arranging  the  affair  with  my 
brother.  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  for  I  do  not  feel  I 
ought  to  give  up  what  I  have  done  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government  without  compensation,  seeing 
that  I  have  many  nephews  and  nieces.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  move  actively 
myself  in  the  matter.  If  you  would  discuss  the 
subject  with  him,  you  could  do  so  with  some  degree 
of  comfort,  which  could  not  exist  between  the  king 
and  me.  The  matter  is  this :  I  promised  the  king, 
in  1 880,  to  come  if  he  wanted  me.  He  says  now  he 
does  want  me,  and  I  have  no  option.  What  I  am 
pledged  to  is  to  go  to  the  Congo  next  month. 
What  the  king  is  pledged  to  is  to  compensate  me  on 
my  leaving  the  army.  I  will  keep  my  pledge,  but  I 
will  gladly  let  the  king  off  his,  if  he  (after  you  have 
seen  my  brother)  thinks  the  Jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chandelle. 

'*  When  I  come  to  England  I  must  ask  leave  to 
retire  from  the  army:  this  was  arranged  to-night; 
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but,  before  I  do  so,  some  arrangement  should  be 
come  to  as  to  the  future,  with  my  brother,  and  be 
accepted  by  the  king — not  reluctantly,  but  with  his 
free-will ;  and  I  would  wish  His  Majesty  to  know  I 
will  do  my  best  for  him,  and  I  cannot  help  it  if  he 
has  made  a  bad  bargain." 

This  communication  he  enclosed  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  H.  Gordon  of  the  same  date.  He  says,  "  Please 
read  enclosed,  and  send  it  on.  There  is  no  help  for 
it.  I  hope  Mackinnon  will  accept  the  mediation 
business  about  the  money,  for  I  will  not  go  into  it 
myself.  I  promised  in  1880,  and  have  renewed  the 
promise  since  then,  and  I  cannot  escape  ;  so  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said  about  it,  and  I  am,  so  to  say, 
indifferent  in  the  matter.  If  I  go,  I  go !  If  I  do 
not,  I  am  content.  I  will  not  go  back  from  my 
word.  What  the  king  says  is,  *  Go  to  England, 
retire  from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  come 
to  me,  and  I  will  make  up  all  loss.'  Query,  does  His 
Majesty  know  what  the  loss  is  }  Query,  will  Her 
Majesty's  Government  let  me  go,  even  if  I  retire  ? 
for  they  may  prevent  me  upon  the  ground  of  natio- 
nality,* which,  however,  is  a  remote  question.  All 
I  want  from  you  is  to  say,  *  I  have  arranged  with 
Mackinnon,  etc.,  as  the  king  wishes,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  write  to  me  to  resign  my  commission.' 
I  cannot  come  to  town  to  be  asked  this  or  that ; 
why  this,  why  that  }  If  the  king  cancels  our  arrange- 
ment I  shall  go  to  Baghdad." 

Having  entered  into  communication  with  Mr. 
Mackinnon,  it  was  agreed  that  His  Majesty  should 

*  As  they  attempted  to  do  in  China. 
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pay  General  Gordon  the  value  of  his  retired  com- 
mission, calculated  upon  the  same  basis  as  governs 
commutation  for  pensions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  amount  arrived  at  was  ;^7288,  but  with  a  know- 
ledge of  his  generous  character  and  of  the  possibility 
that  he  might,  at  once,  give  the  whole  away,  it  was 
agreed  to  place  the  money  in  trust,  the  interest  to 
be  paid  to  him,  and  the  capital  divided  as  he  might 
by  will  direct. 

Upon  the  6th  of  January,  General  Gordon,  allud- 
ing to  the  arrangements  to  be  made  about  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid,  says  in  his  humorous  way, 
"Will  you  kindly  make  my  will,  distributing  the 
spoil  ?  "  He,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  as  follows  to 
Mr.  Stanley : — 

"  Brussels,  January  6,  1884. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Stanley, 

"  His  Majesty  has  asked  me  to  go  out  and 
join  you  in  your  work,  which  I  have  gladly  assented 
to,  and  come  from  Lisbon  on  5th  February.  I  will 
serve  willingly  with  and  under  you,  and  I  hope  you 
will  stay  on,  and  we  will,  God  helping,  kill  the 
slave-traders  in  their  haunts  ;  for,  if  we  act  together  in 
the  countries  where  they  hunt,  and  make  treaties 
with  the  chiefs,  we  can  prevent  their  raids  and  truly 
stop  the  slave-trade.  All  the  slavers  are  now  en- 
gaged with  Baker*  and  Co.,  and  so  if  we  can  (D.V.) 
push  on  we  will  find  the  field  free. 

"  No  such  efficacious  means  of  cutting  at  root  of 
slave-trade  ever  was  presented  as  that  which  God 

*  Valentine  Baker,  at  Suakin. 
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has,   I    trust,  opened  out  to   us  through  the   kind 
disinterestedness  of  His  Majesty. 

"  Yours  sincerely,  in  haste, 

"C  G.  Gordon." 

He  arrived  at  Southampton  from  Brussels  on 
the  7th,  and  on  the  same  day  he  sent  in  the  resig- 
nation of  his  commission  in  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Military  Secretary  : — 

"Southampton,  January  7,  1884. 

''  Sir, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,*  informing 
me  that  the  true  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  was  that  he  declined  to  sanction  my  going 
to  the  Congo,  and  further,  that  if  I  retired  from 
the  army  of  Her  Majesty,  I  am  entitled  to  no 
pension. 

**  I  assume  that  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  was  based  upon  his  reluctance  to 
grant  me  leave  while  on  the  active  list  of  general 
officers,  and  if  that  obstacle  was  removed.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  have  no  objection  to 
my  entering  the  service  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Belgians. 

*'  I  have,  therefore,  the  honour  to  request  you  to 

*  "  Military  Secretary  to  General  Gordon, 

"Referring  to  your  telegram  of  the  3rd  inst,  I  have  been 
desired  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  inform  you  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  declined  to  sanction  your  employment  on  the  Congo.  As 
you  have  not  yet  been  three  years  unemployed  as  a  general  officer, 
you  are  precluded  from  retiring  at  the  present  time  on  a  pension." 
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forward  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Field- Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief,  for  the  gracious  approval  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  this,  my  humble  petition, 
to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  Her  Majesty's  service. 

"  I  quite  understand  by  the  warrant  quoted  by 
you,  that  should  Her  Majesty  graciously  accept  my 
resignation,  I  have  no  claim  whatever  for  pension 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

"His  Majesty  King  Leopold  H.,  has  most  kindly 
assured  me  that  His  Majesty  will  compensate  any 
pecuniary  loss  I  may  incur  in  leaving  Her  Majesty's 
service." 

"  I  have,  etc., 

"C.  G.  Gordon." 

Upon  the  8th  of  January,  upon  the  subject  of 
his  will.  General  Gordon  writes  as  follows  to  Sir  H. 
Gordon  :  "  Make  the  will  for  me,  leaving  all  that  is 
mincy  and  all  that  may  be  left  to  mey  to  *  *  *  *"  (Miss 
Gordon)  "for  her  life,  then  to  be  divided  among 
nephews  and  nieces,  in  any  proportion  that  you 
think  with  ♦  ♦  *  *  is  fair — females  more  than 
males,  married  females  less  than  unmarried  do." 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  a  list,  of  all 
General  Gordon's  nephews  and  nieces,  twenty-eight 
in  number,  was  sent  to  him,  classified  as  directed. 

General  Gordon,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  put  his 
pen  through  the  names  of  five,  and  returned  the  list 
upon  the  9th,  from  Southampton,  with  the  following 
remark  :  "  Thanks  for  the  will.  I  send  it  back  with 
the  amendment."  And  upon  the  same  day.  Miss 
Gordon  observes  :  "  I  think  your  divisions  very  fair. 
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Charlie  has  put  his  pen  through  some,  as  you  will 
see,  and  I  agree  to  his  erasures." 

Upon  this  list,  and  upon  the  instructions  pre- 
viously made,  General  Gordon's  will  was  based.  By 
its  terms  the  interest  of  all  moneys  "  that  are  mine,* 
and  all  that  may  be  left  to  me,"  f  is  to  be  paid  to 
Miss  Gordon  during  her  life,  and  at  her  death  the 
capital  is  to  be  divided  between  twenty-three  of 
General  Gordon  s  nephews  and  nieces,  in  certain 
proportions,  as  previously  approved  by  him,  and  as 
before  alluded  to.  This  will  was  executed  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  January,  and  witnessed  by  his 
uncle,  George  Enderby,  Esq.,  and  a  friend,  D.  C. 
Boulger,  Esq.,  both  of  whom  are  now  living.  J 

Upon  the  8th  of  January,  Mr.  Stead,  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  had  his  celebrated  interview  with 
General  Gordon,  Captain  Brocklehurst,  of  the  Blues, 
a  true  and  affectionate  friend,  being  present.  The 
article  came  out  on  the  9th,  and  is  too  important  a 
document  not  to  be  given  in  full.    It  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Chinese  Gordon  s  arrival  in  London  from  Brus- 
sels, en  route  for  the  Congo,  having  been  announced 
in  yesterdays  papers,  a  communication  was  imme- 
diately addressed  to  him  at  Southampton,  whither 
he  had  proceeded,  asking  him  if  he  would  consent 
to  hold  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  Soudan 
with  a  representative  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
With  characteristic  modesty,  General  Gordon  begged 

•  The  ;£"7288. 

t  General  Gordon  had  a  vested  interest  in  certain  moneys. 

X  Probate  of  this  will  was  duly  granted,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1885,  to  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  the  value  of  the  estate  being  over 
^2000. 
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to  be  excused,  as  his  views  were  of  insufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  a  journey  to  Southampton. 
Our  representative  left  town  by  the  next  train,  and 
found  General  Gordon  at  his  sisters  house,  in  the 
outskirts  of  Southampton.  He  showed  considerable 
disinclination  to  express  his  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  on  its  being  represented  to  him  very 
strongly  that  he  of  all  men  now  in  the  country  was 
best  acquainted  with  the  Soudan,  and  therefore  was 
best  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  question  of 
the  hour,  he  consented  to  enter  upon  the  subject. 
As  soon  as  he  had  broken  the  ice,  he  went  on  with 
the  greatest  animation,  and  even  vehemence,  ex- 
pressing himself  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
emphasis  upon  all  the  phases  of  the  question  of 
the  hour.  No  transcript  of  the  notes  of  that  con- 
versation, which  lasted  over  two  hours,  can  convey 
any  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  late  Governor- 
General  of  the  Soudan  discussed  in  all  the  minute- 
ness of  detail  the  difficulties  to  be  faced,  and  indi- 
cated with  the  utmost  precision  and  confidence  both 
the  causes  of  the  disaster  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  crisis  should  be  faced.  By  eliminating  all  that 
is  extraneous  to  the  vitals  of  the  subject,  and  rigidly 
confining  attention  to  the  central  point,  it  is  possible 
to  convey  some  meagre  impression  of  what  Chinese 
Gordon  thinks  of  the  Soudan  in  the  following  rough 
transcript  of  the  substance  of  his  remarks  : — 

"  *  So  you  would  abandon  the  Soudan  ?  But  the 
Eastern  Soudan  is  indispensable  to  Egypt.  It  will 
cost  you  far  more  to  retain  your  hold  upon  Egypt 
proper    if  you   abandon  your  hold  of  the  Eastern 
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Soudan  to  the  Mahdi  or  to  the  Turk  than  what  it 
would  to  retain  your  hold  upon  Eastern  Soudan  by 
the  aid  of  such  material  as  exists  in  the  provinces. 
Darfour  and  Kordofan  must  be  abandoned.  That  I 
admit ;  but  the  provinces  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
White  Nile  should  be  retained,  and  north  of  Sennaar. 
The  danger  to  be  feared  is  not  that  the  Mahdi  will 
march  northward  through  Wady  Haifa ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  very  improbable  that  he  will  ever  go  so 
far  north.  The  danger  is  altogether  of  a  different 
nature.  It  arises  from  the  influence  which  the 
spectacle  of  a  conquering  Mahometan  Power  estab- 
lished close  to  your  frontiers  will  exercise  upon  the 
population  which  you  govern.  In  all  the  cities 
in  Egypt  it  will  be  felt  that  what  the  Mahdi  has 
done  they  may  do  ;  and,  as  he  has  driven  out  the 
intruder  and  the  infidel,  they  may  do  the  same. 
Nor  is  it  only  England  that  has  to  face  this 
danger.  The  success  of  the  Mahdi  has  already 
excited  dangerous  fermentation  in  Arabia  and  Syria. 
Placards  have  been  posted  in  Damascus  calling 
upon  the  population  to  rise  and  drive  out  the  Turks. 
If  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Soudan  is  surrendered 
to  the  Mahdi,  the  Arab  tribes  on  both  sides  the 
Red  Sea  will  take  fire.  In  self-defence  the  Turks 
are  bound  to  do  something  to  cope  with  so  formid- 
able a  danger,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  nothing 
is  done  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Question  may  be 
reopened  by  the  triumph  of  the  Mahdi.  I  see  it  is 
proposed  to  fortify  Wady  Haifa,  and  prepare  there 
to  resist  the  Mahdi  s  attack.  You  might  as  well 
fortify  against  a   fever.      Contagion   of  that   kind 
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cannot  be  kept  out  by  fortifications  and  garrisons. 
But  that  it  is  real,  and  that  it  does  exist,  will  be 
denied  by  no  one  cognizant  with  Egypt  and  the 
East.  In  self-defence  the  policy  of  evacuation 
cannot  possibly  be  justified. 

"  *  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  You 
have  6000  men  in  Kartoum.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  them  ?  You  have  garrisons  in  Darfour, 
in  Bahr  el  Gazelle,  and  Gondokoro.  Are  they  to  be 
sacrificed  ?  Their  only  offence  is  their  loyalty  to 
their  Sovereign.  For  their  fidelity  you  are  going 
to  abandon  them  to  their  fate.  You  say  they  are 
to  retire  upon  Wady  Haifa.  But  Gondokoro  is 
1500  miles  from  Kartoum,  and  Kartoum  is  350 
only  from  Wady  Haifa.  How  will  you  move  your 
6000  men  from  Kartoum — to  say  nothing  of  other 
places — and  all  the  Europeans  in  that  city  through 
the  desert  to  Wady  Haifa  ?  Where  are  you  going 
to  get  the  camels  to  take  them  away  ?  Will  the 
Mahdi  supply  them  ?  If  they  are  to  escape  with 
their  lives,  the  garrison  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
with  a  coat  on  their  backs.  They  will  be  plundered 
to  the  skin,  and  even  then  their  lives  may  not  be 
spared.  Whatever  you  may  decide  about  evacua- 
tion, you  cannot  evacuate,  because  your  army  cannot 
be  moved.  You  must  either  surrender  absolutely 
to  the  Mahdi  or  defend  Kartoum  at  all  hazards. 
The  latter  is  the  only  course  which  ought  to  be 
entertained.  There  is  no  serious  difficulty  about  it. 
The  Mahdi*s  forces  will  fall  to  pieces  of  themselves ; 
but  if  in  a  moment  of  panic  orders  are  issued  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Soudan, 
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a  blow  will  be  struck  against  the  security  of  Egypt 
and  the  peace  of  the  East,  which  may  have  fatal 
consequences. 

" '  The  great  evil  is  not  at  Kartoum,  but  at  Cairo. 
It  is  the  weakness  of  Cairo  which  produces  disaster 
in  the  Soudan.  It  is  because  Hicks  was  not 
adequately  supported  at  the  first,  but  was  thrust 
forward  upon  an  impossible  enterprise  by  the  men 
who  had  refused  him  supplies  when  a  decisive  blow 
might  have  been  struck,  that  the  Western  Soudan 
has  been  sacrificed.  The  Eastern  Soudan  may, 
however,  be  saved  if  there  is  a  firm  hand  placed 
at  the  helm  in  Egypt.     Everything  depends  on  that. 

"  '  What  then,  you  ask,  should  be  done  }  I  reply, 
place  Nubar  in  power !  Nubar  is  the  one  supremely 
able  man  among  Egyptian  Ministers.  He  is  proof 
against  foreign  intrigue,  and  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  situation.  Place  him  in  power ;  support 
him  through  thick  and  thin  ;  give  him  a  free  hand ; 
and  let  it  be  distinctly  understood ^that  no  intrigues, 
either  on  the  part  of  Tewfik  or  any  of  Nubar's 
rivals,  will  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  interfere  with 
the  execution  of  his  plans.  You  are  sure  to  find 
that  the  energetic  support  of  Nubar  will,  sooner  or 
later,  bring  you  into  collision  with  the  Khedive ; 
but  if  that  Sovereign  really  desires,  as  he  says,  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  protect  Nubar's  Administration  from  any  direct 
or  indirect  interference  on  his  part.  Nubar  can  be 
depended  upon  :  that  I  can  guarantee.  He  will  not 
take  office  without  knowing  that  he  is  to  have  his 
own  way  ;  but  if  he  takes  office,  it  is  the  best  security 
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that  you  can  have  for  the  restoration  of  order  to  the 
country.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Soudan. 
Nubar  should  be  left  untrammelled  by  any  stipula- 
tions concerning  the  evacuation  of  Kartoum.  There 
is  no  hurry.  The  garrisons  can  hold  their  own  at 
present.  Let  them  continue  to  hold  on  until  dis- 
union and  tribal  jealousies  have  worked  their  natural 
results  in  the  camp  of  the  Mahdi.  Nubar  should 
be  free  to  deal  with  the  Soudan  in  his  own  way. 
How  he  will  deal  with  the  Soudan,  of  course,  I 
cannot  profess  to  say ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  he 
would  appoint  a  Governor-General  at  Kartoum,  with 
full  powers,  and  furnish  him  with  two  millions 
sterling — a  large  sum,  no  doubt,  but  a  sum  which 
had  much  better  be  spent  now  than  wasted  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  avert  the  consequences  of  an  ill-timed 
surrender.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  possesses  the 
essential  energy  and  single  tongue  requisite  for  the 
office,  might  be  appointed  Governor- General  of 
the  Soudan,  and  he  might  take  his  brother  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

" '  It  should  be  proclaimed  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  Soudanese,  and  engraved  on  tablets  of  brass, 
that  a  permanent  Constitution  was  granted  to  the 
Soudanese,  by  which  no  Turk  or  Circassian  would 
ever  be  allowed  to  enter  the  province  to  plunder 
its  inhabitants  in  order  to  fill  his  own  pockets,  and 
that  no  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves  would  be 
attempted.  Immediate  emancipation  was  denounced 
in  1833  as  confiscation  in  England,  and  it  is  no  less 
confiscation  in  the  Soudan  to-day.  Whatever  is 
done   in   that  direction  should  be  done  gradually, 
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and  by  a  process  of  registration.  Mixed  tribunals 
might  be  established,  if  Nubar  thought  fit,  in  which 
European  judges  would  co-operate  with  the  natives 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Police  inspectors 
also  might  be  appointed,  and  adequate  measures 
taken  to  root  out  the  abuses  which  prevail  in  the 
prisons. 

"'With  regard  to  Darfour,  I  should  think  that 
Nubar  would  probably  send  back  the  family  and  the 
heir  of  the  Sultan  of  Darfour.  If  subsidized  by  the 
Government  and  sent  back  with  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
he  would  not  have  much  difficulty  in  regaining 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Darfour,  which  was 
formerly  one  of  the  best  governed  of  African 
countries.  As  regards  Abyssinia,  the  old  warning 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of — "  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes;"  and  place  no  reliance  upon  the  King  of 
Abyssinia,  at  least  outside  his  own  country.  Zeylah 
and  Bogos  might  be  ceded  to  him  with  advantage, 
and  the  free  right  of  entry  by  the  port  of  Massowah 
might  be  added ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  give 
him  possession  of  Massowah,  which  he  would  ruin. 
A  Commission  might  also  be  sent  down  with  advan- 
tage to  examine  the  state  of  things  in  Harrar,  opposite 
Aden,  and  see  what  iniquities  are  going  on  there, 
as  also  at  Berbera  and  Zeylah.  By  these  means,  and 
by  the  adoption  of  a  steady,  consistent  policy  at 
head-quarters,  it  would  be  possible — not  to  say  easy — 
to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  Khedive  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  Sennaar. 

" '  As  to  the  cost  of  the  Soudan,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  will  necessarily  be  a  charge  on  the 
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Egyptian  Exchequer.  It  will  cost  two  millions  to 
relieve  the  garrisons  and  to  quell  the  revolt;  but 
that  expenditure  must  be  incurred  any  way;  and 
in  all  probability,  if  the  garrisons  are  handed  over 
to  be  massacred  and  the  country  evacuated,  the 
ultimate  expenditure  would  exceed  that  sum.  At 
first,  until  the  country  is  pacified,  the  Soudan  will 
need  a  subsidy  of  ;^  2  00,000  a  year  from  Egypt. 
That,  however,  would  be  temporary.  During  the 
last  years  of  my  administration  the  Soudan  involved 
no  charge  upon  the  Egyptian  Exchequer.  The  bad 
provinces  were  balanced  against  the  good,  and  an 
equilibrium  was  established.  The  Soudan  will  never 
be  a  source  of  revenue  to  Egypt,  but  it  need  not 
be  a  source  of  expense.  That  deficits  have  arisen, 
and  that  the  present  disaster  has  occurred,  is  entirely 
attributable  to  a  single  cause,  and  that  is,  the  grossest 
misgovernment. 

" '  The  cause  of  the  rising  in  the  Soudan  is  the 
cause  of  all  popular  risings  against  Turkish  rule, 
wherever  they  have  occurred.  No  one  who  has 
been  in  a  Turkish  province,  and  has  witnessed  the 
results  of  the  Bashi-Bazouk  system,  which  excited 
so  much  indignation  some  time  ago  in  Bulgaria, 
will  need  to  be  told  why  the  people  of  the  Soudan 
have  risen  in  revolt  against  the  Khedive.  The 
Turks,  the  Circassians,  and  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  have 
plundered  and  oppressed  the  people  in  the  Soudan, 
as  they  plundered  and  oppressed  them  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  Oppression  begat  discontent ;  discontent 
necessitated  an  increase  of  the  armed  force  at  the 
disposal  of  the  authorities ;  this  increase  of  the  army 
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force  involved  an  increase  of  expenditure,  which  again 
was  attempted  to  be  met  by  increasing  taxation,  and 
that  still  further  increased  the  discontent.  And  so 
things  went  on  in  a  dismal  circle,  until  they  culmi- 
nated, after  repeated  deficits,  in  a  disastrous  rebellion. 
That  the  people  were  justified  in  rebelling,  nobody 
who  knows  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected will  attempt  to  deny.  Their  cries  were  abso- 
lutely unheeded  at  Cairo.  In  despair,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  only  method  by  which  they  could 
make  their  wrongs  known ;  and,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  Absalom  fired  the  corn  of  Joab,*  so  they 
rallied  round  the  Mahdi,  who  exhorted  them  to 
revolt  against  the  Turkish  yoke.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  regard  the  Mahdi 
as  in  any  sense  a  religious  leader:  he  personifies 
popular  discontent.  All  the  Soudanese  are  potential 
Mahdis,  just  as  all  the  Egyptians  are  potential 
Arabis.  The  movement  is  not  religious,  but  an 
outbreak  of  despair.  Three  times  over  I  warned 
the  late  Khedive  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
govern  the  Soudan  on  the  old  system,  after  my 
appointment  to  the  Governor-Generalship.  During 
the  three  years  that  I  wielded  full  powers  in  the 
Soudan,  I  taught  the  natives  that  they  had  a  right 
to  exist.  I  waged  war  against  the  Turks  and 
Circassians,  who  had  harried  the  population.  I  had 
taught  them  something  of  the  meaning  of  liberty 
and  justice,  and  accustomed  them  to  a  higher  ideal 
of  government  than  that  with  which  they  had 
previously  been  acquainted.    As  soon  as  I  had  gone, 

*  2  Sam.  XIV.  30. 
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the  Turks  and  Circassians  returned  in  full  force  ; 
the  old  Bashi-Bazouk  system  was  re-established  ; 
my  old  employes  were  persecuted  ;  and  a  population 
which  had  begun  to  appreciate  something  like  decent 
government  was  flung  back  to  suffer  the  worst 
excesses  of  Turkish  rule.  The  inevitable  result 
followed;  and  thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  ^gg  of 
the  present  rebellion  was  laid  in  the  three  years 
during  which  I  was  allowed  to  govern  the  Soudan 
on  other  than  Turkish  principles. 

" '  The  Soudanese  are  a  very  nice  people.  They 
deserve  the  sincere  compassion  and  sympathy  of  all 
civilized  men.  I  got  on  very  well  with  them,  and 
I  am  sincerely  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  them 
handed  over  to  be  ground  down  once  more  by  their 
Turkish  and  Circassian  oppressors.  Yet,  unless  an 
attempt  is  made  to  hold  on  to  the  present  garrisons, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  Turks,  for  the  sake  of  self- 
preservation,  must  attempt  to  crush  them.  They 
deserve  a  better  fate.  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible 
to  come  to  terms  with  them,  to  grant  them  a  free 
amnesty  for  the  past,  to  offer  them  security  for 
decent  government  in  the  future.  If  this  were  done, 
and  the  government  entrusted  to  a  man  whose  word 
was  truth,  all  might  yet  be  re-established.  So  far 
from  believing  it  impossible  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  Mahdi,  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  is  a  mere 
puppet,  put  forward  by  Elias,  Zubair's  father-in-law, 
and  the  largest  slave-owner  in  Obeid,  and  that  he 
has  assumed  a  religious  title  to  give  colour  to  his 
defence  of  the  popular  rights. 

" '  There  is  one  subject  on  which  I  cannot  imagine 
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any  one  can  differ  about.  That  is  the  impolicy  of 
announcing  our  intention  to  evacuate  Kartoum. 
Even  if  we  were  bound  to  do  so  we  should  have 
said  nothing  about  it.  The  moment  it  is  known 
that  we  have  given  up  the  game,  every  man  will  go 
over  to  the  Mahdi.  All  men  worship  the  rising  sun. 
The  difficulties  of  evacuation  will  be  enormously 
increased,  if,  indeed,  the  withdrawal  of  our  garrison 
is  not  rendered  impossible. 

"  *  The  late  Khedive,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
worst-used  men  in  Europe,  would  not  have  made 
such  a  mistake,  and  under  him  the  condition  of 
Egypt  proper  was  much  better  than  it  is  to-day. 
Now,  with  regard  to  Egypt,  the  same  principle 
should  be  observed  that  must  be  acted  upon  in 
the  Soudan.  Let  your  foundations  be  broad  and 
firm,  and  based  upon  the  contentment  and  welfare 
of  the  people.  Hitherto,  both  in  the  Soudan  and 
in  Egypt,  instead  of  constructing  the  social  edifice 
like  a  pyramid,  upon  its  base,  we  have  been  rearing 
an  obelisk  which  a  single  push  may  overturn.  Our 
safety  in  Egypt  is  to  do  something  for  the  people. 
That  is  to  say,  you  must  reduce  their  rent,  rescue 
them  from  the  usurers,  and  retrench  expenditure. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  European  employes  might  prob- 
ably be  weeded  out  with  advantage.  The  remain- 
ing tenth — thoroughly  efficient — should  be  retained ; 
but,  whatever  you  do,  do  not  break  up  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood's  army,  which  is  destined  to  do  good  work. 
Stiffen  it  as  much  as  you  please,  but  with  English- 
men, not  with  Circassians.  Circassians  are  as  much 
foreigners  in  Egypt  as  Englishmen  are,  and  certainly 
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not  more  popular.  As  for  the  European  population, 
let  them  have  charters  for  the  formation  of  muni- 
cipal councils,  for  raising  volunteer  corps,  and  for 
organizing  in  their  own  defence.  Anything  more 
shameful  than  the  flight  from  Egypt  in  1882  I  never 
read.  Let  them  take  an  example  from  Shanghai, 
where  the  European  settlement  provides  for  its  own 
defence  and  its  own  government.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  competent  special  Commissioner  of  the  highest 
standing — such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  the  Right 
Honourable  W.  E.  Forster,  who  is  free  at  once 
from  traditions  of  the  elders  and  of  the  Foreign 
Office  and  of  the  bondholders,  sent  out  to  put 
Nubar  in  the  saddle,  sift  out  unnecessary  employ dSy 
and  warn  evil  doers  in  the  highest  places  that  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  play  any  tricks.  If  that  were 
done,  it  would  give  confidence  everywhere,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  last  British  soldier  should 
not  be  withdrawn  from  Egypt  in  six  months'  time. 

" '  I  hope '  (said  General  Gordon,  in  conclusion) 
*  that  you  will  explain  that  I  did  not  wish  to  press 
my  opinions  upon  the  public.  I  am  very  reluctant 
to  say  anything  calculated  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  very  difficult  crisis ;  but  when  you  appealed 
to  me,  I  did  feel  moved  at  the  thought  of  the  poor 
Soudanese,  whom  I  knew  so  well  and  loved  so 
much  ;  and  I  thought  that  for  once  I  might,  for  their 
sake,  depart  from  the  resolution  which  I  had  formed 
in  my  mind,  to  leave  these  things  to  be  governed  by 
the  Higher  Power,  which  cannot  err,  without  com- 
ment on  my  part.  They  are  a  good  people,  the 
poor  Soudanese,  and  if  I  can  do  anything  for  them 
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I  shall  be  only  too  glad.  But  although  I  have 
spoken  to  you  quite  frankly,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if,  when  you  publish  these  remarks,  you 
would  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  depart  again  from  the  rule  which  I  have 
mentioned.* '' 

On  the  9th  of  January,  General  Gordon,  still 
anxious  about  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  that  his 
family  should  have  assistance  through  the  agency 
of  his  sister,  writes  again :  "  Will  you  arrange  with 
Mackinnon,  as  His  Majesty's  (Leopold's)  agent,  that 
of  the  yearly  pay  given  to  me  upon  the  Congo, 
j^500  per  annum  be  paid  to  the  account  of  Sir 
Henry  Gordon,  to  be  at  Miss  Gordon's  disposal 
among  the  whole  mass  of  the  Gordons  ?  and  I  would 
like  ...  to  have  ;^50  per  annum  for  her  to  hire  a 
carriage."  He  adds  to  this  letter,  after  having 
refused  any  further  interviews  with  reporters: 
'*  Flight  is  the  only  refuge.  I  go  (D.V.)  to-morrow, 
to  stay  till  Saturday  with  the  Rev.  R.  Barnes,  at 
Heavitree." 

He  returned  to  Southampton  on  the  12th,  as 
intended,  and  remained  there  until  the  15th,  when, 
in  accordance  with  a  telegram  from  Lord  Wolseley, 
he  came  to  town.  Adverting  to  which,  he  says, 
"  I  will  come  up  to  London  on  Tuesday,  say 
good-bye  to  all,  and  leave  for  Brussels  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  1 6th,  and  proceed  to  the  Congo,  vid 
Lisbon." 

No  answer  was  given  to  General  Gordon's 
application  to  resign ;  but  about  this  time  (the  15th), 
Lord  Wolseley,  who  had  all  along  through  life  been 
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his  true  friend,  took  up  his  cause,  and  the  Govern- 
ment tacitly  withdrew  their  opposition  to  his  going 
to  the  Congo,  and  gave  their  sanction  to  his  doing 
so,  and  not  only  that,  but  authorized  him  to  draw 
his  pay  while  there. 

This,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  the  immediate 
payment  of  any  compensation  from  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  but  negotiations  were  being  carried  on 
up  to  the  time  of  General  Gordon  leaving  England 
for  the  Soudan,  even  so  late  as  the  i8th  of  January, 
in  the  sense  that,  if  he  died  upon  the  Congo,  the 
king  would  give  the  same  compensation  to  General 
Gordon  s  family  as  he  had  promised  to  give  had 
General  Gordon's  commission  been  commuted.  On 
the  1 6th  of  January,  Mr.  Mackinnon  writes  to  Sir 
H.  Gordon:  "How  will  this"  (the  sanction  of  the 
Government  for  General  Gordon's  going  to  the 
Congo)  "  affect  the  arrangement  as  to  the  value  of 
his  commission,  should  anything  happen  to  him  when 
in  the  king's  service  ?  Your  brother,  in  a  note  dated 
the  2nd  of  November,  refers  to  nephews  and  nieces 
when  expressing  his  view  that  he  ought  not  to  give 
what  he  has  done  for  Her  Majesty's  Government 
without  compensation.  I  have  no  doubt  the  king 
would  willingly  agree,  if  asked,  to  make  com- 
pensation up  to  the  commutation  value  of  the 
pension  in  the  event  of  your  brother's  death  in 
his  service." 

The  author  has  thought  it  advisable  to  state 
exactly  how  General  Gordon  expressed  himself  as 
to  money  matters  down  to  the  latest  accounts  pre- 
vious to  the  fall  of  Kartoum,  in  order  that  the  public 
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may  be  informed  of  what  his  last  wishes  were  on 
this  subject* 

On  the  14th  of  December  (his  last  private  com- 
munication received),  •  he  says  to  his  sister :  "  I  fear, 
owing  to  circumstance,  that  my  affairs,  pecuniarily, 
are  not  over-bright;  but  Henry  will  see  that  you 
and  others  do  not  lose  through  this  affair."  On 
the  same  date,  he  writes  to  his  brother :  "  If  I 
come  out  of  this  mess  I  shall  liquidate,  by  getting 
King  Leopold  to  give  me  the  value  of  my  com- 
mission." 

As  arranged,  on  the  15th  of  January,  General 
Gordon  came  up  to  London,  in  accordance  with  a 
telegram  from  Lord  Wolseley,  and  had  an  interview 
with  him  of  over  two  hours,  during  which  time, 
although  Lord  Wolseley  saw  some  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  General  Gordon  did  not.  It  has  not  tran- 
spired what  took  place  on  that  occasion. 

On  leaving  Lord  Wolseley,  General  Gordon  left 
his  name  at  Marlborough  House,  as  well  as  on  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  also  called  and  said  good- 
bye to  General  Eyre,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  and  Sir 
Lintorn  Simmons;  then,  after  dining  with  Sir  H. 
Gordon,  said  good-bye,  and  went  on  to  his  friends, 
Colonel  Donnelly  and  Captain*  Brocklehurst,  the 
latter  of  whom,  on  the  next  morning,  the  i6th, 
accompanied  him  to  Brussels  (the  Rev.  Horace 
Waller  going  as  far  as  Dover). 

Nothing  further  transpired  until  the  morning  of 

*  See-also  "  Journals,"  first  edit.,  p.  304,  and  note  connected 
with  the  same, 
t  Now  Major. 
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the  1 8th,  when  his  brother  received  a  communication 
from  him,  dated  the  17th,  written  in  the  highest 
spirits.  General  Gordon  directs  that  his  uniform  may 
be  got  ready,  and  sends  orders  to  obtain,  at  once, 
patent  leather  boots,  shirts,  and  various  articles.  He 
adds,  "  I  saw  King  Leopold  to-day ;  he  is  furious." 

This  letter  was  a  puzzle.  General  Gordon 
would  not  require  his  uniform  on  the  Congo;  in  fact, 
he  had  requested  it  might  be  sold.  However,  the 
articles  were  all  ordered,  when,  on  Sir  H.  Gordon's 
return  home,  at  five  p.m.,  he  found  a  couple  of 
notes,  one  written  at  ten  in  the  morning,  saying 
General  Gordon  was  at  Knightsbridge  Barracks  with 
Captain  Brocklehurst.  On  meeting  General  Gordon, 
he  was  in  a  delightful  mood — all  cares,  if  he  ever 
had  any,  had  disappeared  ;  and  on  being  asked  what 
it  all  meant,  he  replied,  "  I  am  off  to  the  Soudan ! " 
"  When  ?  "     "  To-night." 

And  so  he  started,  without  kit  of  any  kind,  his 
uniform  alone  excepted. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

State  of  Kartoum  after  Hicks's  defeat — Detennination  to  evacuate  the 
Soudan  and  retire  upon  Berber — Supported  by  Colonel  Coetlogon 
— Egyptian  propositions — Cherif  Pasha  objects  to  the  ruling  of 
the  British  Government — The  Soudan  would  be  a  support  to 
Egypt — Sir  Evelyn  Baring's  opinion  —  Proposal  to  hand  the 
Soudan  over  to  the  Turks — Lord  Granville  concurs — Abd-el-Kader 
volunteers  to  go  to  Kartoum — Spread  of  the  alarm — Gordon  pro- 
posed to  be  sent — Declined — Offered  again^Declined — Baring 
applies  for  an  officer — Gordon  again  offered — Declined — Baring 
asks  for  an  officer  a  second  time — Gordon  again  offisred  for 
Suakin — Accepted — Gordon  should  have  gone  in  the  beginning 
of  December — Love  of  the  blacks. 

Before  commencing  upon  General  Gordon's  leaving 
for  Egypt,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  position 
of  affairs  at  Kartoum  at  this  time.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, that  when  General  Gordon  heard  that 
Colonel  Hicks  had  not  supreme  power  as  Governor- 
General  in  the  Soudan,  he  had  observed  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  succeed.  The 
result  of  the  divided  responsibility  was  apparent 
Colonel  Hicks  unwillingly  embarked  upon  the  fatal 
expedition  to  Obeid ;  he  was  thwarted  by  the 
Governor-General,  who  accompanied  him,  in  not 
being  allowed  to  form  depots  in  his  rear,  so  as  to 
keep  his  communication  open  with  the  Nile;  and 
the  result  was  the  annihilation  of  the  force  with 
its  gallant  commander.     It  is  now  certain  that  this 
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event  took  place  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  as  the  carnage  lasted  some  days. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
informed  Lord  Granville  that  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment had  expressed  their  determination  to  hold 
Kartoum,  and  to  reopen  the  Suakin  and  Berber 
route,  and  that  they  would  concentrate  all  their 
efforts  in  accomplishing  those  objects.  On  the 
24th  of  November,  he  further  reports  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  General  Stephenson,  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  and  himself,  that  the  recent  success 
of  the  Mahdi  would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  Egypt 
proper,  and  that  the  danger  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  Kartoum  fell,  which  seemed  probable ; 
in  fact.  Baring  adds  that,  according  to  telegrams 
received  from  Kartoum,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
hold  that  town,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
fall  back  upon  Berber.  It  is  to  be  observed  this 
opinion  is  expressed  by  foreigners,  without  reference 
to  the  Khedive  or  any  of  his  Ministers.  On  the 
25th  of  November,  Lord  Granville  replied  that 
they  could  do  nothing  in  the  matter  that  would 
throw  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  operations  in 
the  Soudan,  and  recommended  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  should  restrict  their  action  to  defensive 
operations.  On  the  same  day.  Baring  telegraphed 
to  say  that  the  Egyptian  Government  will  find  it 
impossible  to  hold  the  Soudan,  and  that,  after 
withdrawing  the  garrisons,  they  would  fall  back 
upon  Egypt  proper.  On  the  25th  of  November, 
Colonel  Coetlogon  states  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  that 
Kartoum  and  Sennaar  would  fall  in  two  months; 
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that  there  would  be  no  food,  and  that  all  supplies 
were  cut  off.  He  recommends  a  retreat  on  Berber, 
and  a  combined  movement  with  Suakin,  to  open 
that  route  to  Berber.  That  the  river  route  could 
not  be  depended  upon,  as  it  could  on  any  day  be 
stopped  at  Shabloka  (sixth  cataract),  where  the 
mountains  overhang  the  river.  "  We  have  only  two 
steamers,"  *  he  says,  "  that  could  do  towing  work  ; " 
that  both  are  of  small  power,  and  old.  He  adds  that 
the  troops  at  Kartoum  are  the  refuse  of  the  army, 
blind  and  old,  and  that  the  only  way  of  saving  what 
remains  is  by  a  general  retreat  upon  Berber.  On 
the  3rd  of  December,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  f  gives 
Lord  Granville  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
Soudan.  He  shows  where  all  the  forces  are,  and 
says  it  is  proposed  to  send  ZubairJ  to  Suakin. 
He  says  that  if  the  Mahdi  advances  Kartoum  must 
fall,  and  the  Egyptian  frontier  would  be  thrown  back 
to  Wady  Haifa.  He  points  out  that  Lord  Gran- 
ville had  declined  to  send  either  English  or  Indian 
troops  to  the  Soudan.  He,  however,  concludes 
this  important  despatch  by  stating  that  the  loss  to 
Egypt  of  the  provinces  south  and  west  of  Kartoum 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  regret  He  adds  that 
the  tract  of  country  lying  north  of  Wady  Haifa, 
with  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  quite  as  large  a 
territory  as  the   Egyptian   Government  is,  for  the 

*  Not  understood ;  there  must  have  been  nine. 

t  "Egypt,"  I.,  No.  150,  of  1884. 

X  On  reading  this.  General  Gordon  writes,  on  the  2nd  ot 
January,  from  Brussels:  "Zubair  will  manage  to  get  taken 
prisoner,  and  will  thus  head  the  revolt.'* 
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present,  likely  to  be  able  to  govern  with  any  advan- 
tage to  itself.  On  the  9th  of  December,  Baring 
tells  Lord  Granville  that  it  is  intended  to  send 
Zubair  to  Suakin,  and  that,  as  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  in  the  Soudan 
has  been  left  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  he  has 
not  thought  it  right  to  interfere.  On  the  12th  of 
December,  the  Egyptian  Government  put  them- 
selves absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
Government,  and  requested  that  the  Sultan  might 
be  asked  to  send  Turkish  troops  under  certain  con- 
ditions. On  the  13th  of  December,  Lord  Gran- 
ville said  that  the  Government  had  no  objection 
to  offer  to  the  employment  of  Turkish  troops,  pro- 
vided they  were  paid  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
and  that  their  employment  be  restricted  to  Suakin, 
for  operations  in  the  Soudan.  He  hopes  the 
Egyptian  Government  will  soon  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  abandoning  the  whole  territory  south 
of  Assouan,  and  he  considers  that  the  employment 
of  Zubair  would  be  inexpedient. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  December,  Cherif  Pasha  handed 
in  a  "note  verbale,"  which  objected  to  the  ruling, 
or  it  may  be  called  advice,  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment The  note  pointed  out  that,  by  the  firman  of 
the  7th  of  August,  1879,  the  Khedive  was  forbidden 
to  cede  territory ;  that  the  cession  of  the  province 
of  the  Eastern  Soudan  and  of  the  Moudiriehs  of 
Berber  and  Dongola  would  so  weaken  the  Khedive's 
authority  as  to  alienate  the  tribes  who  were  then 
loyal  or  were  only  wavering  in  their  allegiance ;  that 
it  would  exercise  a  very  disquieting  influence  over 
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the  Bedouin  tribes  which  surround  Egypt  on  every 
side;  and  that  it  would  compel  Egypt  to  employ 
a  larger  force  to  protect  its  frontier ;  whereas,  if  the 
Soudan  were  occupied,  and  well  administered,  it 
could  be  made  a  support  to  Egypt-  The  Egyptian 
Government  cannot,  therefore,  Cherif  urges,  agree 
to  the  abandonment  of  territories  which  it  considers 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  and  even  for 
the  existence  of  Egypt  itself.  What  Cherif  expects 
is,  that  the  temporary  assistance  of  10,000  men,  to 
be  employed  in  opening  the  Berber  and  Suakin 
route,  would  enable  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
secure  its  position  at  Kartoum,  in  the  Eastern 
Soudan,  and  along  the  Nile  Valley  (see  map)  ;  and 
that  it  is  considered  that  Turkish  troops  would  be 
the  most  suitable.  Could  there  be  sounder  reason- 
ing than  that  here  put  forward  by  Cherif  Pasha? 
It  is  the  Egyptian  view  of  the  whole  position  and 
what  would  be  best  for  the  people  of  Egypt. 
Why  should  we  interfere,  even  to  insisting  that  a 
foreign  State  should  give  up  its  territory  ?  It  was, 
as  General  Gordon  said,  "A  cry  of  hands  off; 
England  would  not  interfere  herself,  or  let  any  other 
Power  do  so."  In  forwarding  this  note,  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  does  not 
consider  the  position  so  alarming  as  it  is  thought 
to  be  (see  his  previous  despatch)  ;  but  he  says  the 
abandonment  *  of  the  country  as  far  as  Wady  Haifa 

•  "There  is  no  doubt,*'  Colonel  Gordon  writes  in  1878,  "if 
the  Governments  of  France  and  England  do  not  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Soudan,  and  if  they  do  not  see  that  justice  is  done, 
the  disruption  of  the  Soudan  from  Cairo  is  only  a  question  of 
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would  inflict  a  very  serious  blow  on  the  authority 
of  the  Khedive,  and  that  the  friendly  tribes  and 
bands  of  Bedouins  all  round  Egypt  would  turn 
against  the  Government ;  but  he  says  the  retention 
of  the  Soudan  would  cause  greater  difficulties  than 
its  abandonment,  although  the  latter  would  be  full 
of  financial  embarrassment.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
adds  that  the  Egyptian  Government  would  never 
agree  to  its  abandonment,  and  concludes  by  saying, 
"•It  would  be  necessary  to  send  an  English  officer 
of  high  authority  to  Kartoum,  with  full  powers  to 
withdraw  the  garrisons  and  to  make  the  best 
arrangements  possible  for  the  future  government  of 
the  country." 

On  the  30th  of  December,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
communicates  to  Lord  Granville  a  telegram  from 
Mr.    Power.       He   says   the    European   and    loyal 

time.  This  disruption  will  not  end  the  troubles;  for  the  Soudanese, 
through  their  allies  in  Lower  Egypt — the  black  soldiers,  I  mean — 
will  carry  on  their  efforts  in  Cairo  itself.  Now,  these  black  soldiers 
are  the  only  troops  in  the  Egyptian  service  that  are  worth  any- 
thing."— Dr.  Hill,  p.  373.  See  also  an  article  in  the  Globe  of 
the  30th  of  December,  1885,  confirming  General  Gordon's  opinion 
expressed  seven  years  ago  :  "  The  public  will  learn  with  satisfac- 
tion that  a  tentative  effort  is  at  last  being  made  to  furnish  the 
Khedive  with  more  trustworthy  troops  than  can  be  manufactured 
out  of  impressed  fellaheen.  Some  of  the  native  regiments  who 
are  co-operating  with  our  soldiers  up  the  Nile  are  constituted  of 
blacks,  and  now  we  learn  that  a  corps  of  artillery  has  been  recruited 
entirely  from  the  same  class.  These  men  or  their  parents  came 
originally  from  the  equatorial  provinces,  and  make  capital  fighters. 
On  several  occasions  lately,  the  English  officers  commanding  at 
the  front  have  specially  singled  out  the  black  troops  for  favourable 
mention,  on  account  of  the  gallantry  and  staunchness  displayed 
by  them  under  trying  circumstances." 
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population  at  Kartoum  are  beginning  to  think 
they  have  been  abandoned ;  that  forty  days  have 
elapsed  since  the  Government  knew  of  their  position 
there,  and  that  there  is  no  sign  of  a  relieving 
column ;  that  in  three  days  Kartoum  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  that  if  Kartoum  falls, 
all  Lower  Egypt  goes,  and  every  man,  from  Kartoum 
to  Assiout,  will  be  in  arms  to  join  the  Mahdi  as  he 
passes.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  tells  Lord  Granville 
on  the  I  St  of  January,  1884,  that  if  the  Egyptian 
Government  is  left  to  itself  they  will  lose  the  Soudan ; 
that  if  it  be  decided  that  neither  English  nor  Turkish 
help  is  to  be  afforded,  the  order  of  retiring  upon 
Egypt  proper  should  be  given ;  but  the  execution 
of  this  policy  will  be  a  work  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. On  the  2nd  of  January,  Cherif  Pasha  presses 
for  the  contingent  of  10,000  men  from  the  Turks 
previously  asked  for,  and,  if  this  is  refused,  proposes 
to  hand  over  to  the  Sultan  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Eastern  Soudan.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
remarks  that  he  does  not  consider  that  any  force  the 
Egyptians  could  get  together  would  b.e  capable  of 
defending  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  Kartoum 
downwards. 

In  his  reply,  dated  4th  of  January,  Lord  Gran- 
ville concurs  in  Cherif  Pasha's  proposal  to  give  back 
the  Soudan  to  the  Sultan,  but  suggests  that  the 
garrisons  should  be  withdrawn,  and  Kartoum  evacu- 
ated. On  the  9th  of  January,  Colonel  Coetlogon  re- 
commends the  immediate  withdrawal  from  Kartoum. 
He  considers  if  a  retreat  is  ordered  at  once  it  can 
be  effected.     Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  on  the  same  day, 
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says  that  if  any  doubts  remained  as  to  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  policy  of  removal,  they  must  be 
entirely  removed  by  Colonel  Coetlogons  telegram. 
On  the  nth  of  January,  orders  were  given  that 
the  women  and  children  were  to  be  sent  down  from 
Kartoum  to  Berber.  On  the  14th  of  January,  it 
was  proposed  to  send  Abd-el-Kader,  the  Minister 
for  War,  to  Kartoum,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
removal  of  the  garrisons ;  but  on  the  1 6th  of 
January,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  telegraphs  that  Abd-el- 
Kader,  although  he  first  said  he  would  go  to  the 
Soudan,  now  declines.  Now  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
does  not  say  why  Abd-el-Kader  declined  to  go,  and 
leaves  it  to  the  public  to  consider  that  Abd-el-Kader, 
at  the  last  moment,  declined.  The  true  facts  are 
these :  Abd-el-Kader  agreed  to  go,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan 
was  not  to  be  proclaimed,  since,  if  it  were,  he  would 
be  powerless,  and  could  do  no  good.  The  Govern- 
ment not  only  would  not  agree  to  this,  but  in  his 
instructions  actually  made  the  abandonment  a  lead- 
ing feature,  and  he,  consequendy,  very  properly 
declined  to  go,*  since  he  knew  his  undertaking 
would  be  a  failure.  Colonel  Watson  says  that  Abd- 
el-Kader  always  remained  of  the  same  opinion,  that 
to  proclaim  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan  was  to 
make  the  removal  of  the  garrisons  impossible.f 

The  foregoing  statements  show  that  at  this  time 
Kartoum  was  in  a  most  critical  position  ;    in  fact, 

•  The  note  at  page  121,  ist  edition  of  the  "Journals,"  should 

be  amended. 

f  Confirming  General  Gordon's  views,  see  page  306. 
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according  to  Colonel  Coetlogon,  it  might  fall  any 
day,  and  a  general  retreat  to  Berber  and  Lower 
Egypt  had  been  determined  upon.  It  would  appear, 
in  coming  to  a  determination  to  abandon  the  Soudan 
at  this  time,  and  putting  on  one  side  that  after 
Hicks's  defeat  Kordofan  and  Darfour  were. in  the 
hands  of  the  Mahdi,  as  well  as  the  garrisons  at 
Fascher  and  elsewhere,  under  Slatin  Bey,  that  no 
consideration  was  given  to  the  Egyptian  garrisons  at 
Kassala,  at  the  Bahr  el  Gazelle,  under  Lupton  Bey, 
nor  at  the  Equator,  under  Emin  Bey,  and  elsewhere. 
Nothing  is  said  about  them,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
they  were  to  be  left  to  their  fate. 

So  long  ago  as  the  end  of  November,  1883, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  stated  that  it  had  been  proposed 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  that  General  Gordon 
should  be  sent  to  Egypt.  The  offer  was  declined. 
Upon  the  ist  of  December,  in  the  same  year. 
Lord  Granville  asked  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  whether, 
if  General  Charles  Gordon  were  willing  to  go  to 
Egypt,  he  would  be  of  any  use,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
capacity  ?  On  the  2nd  of  December,  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  informed  Lord  Granville  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  were  very  much  adverse  to  em- 
ploying General  Gordon,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that,  the  movement  in  the  Soudan  being  religious, 
the  appointment  of  a  Christian  in  high  command 
would  probably  alienate  the  tribes  who  remain 
faithful.  He  thought  it  wise  to  leave  the  whole 
responsibility  on  the  Egyptian  Government,  and 
not  to  press  them  on  the  subject  Oh  the  loth 
of   January,    1884,    Lord    Granville    asks   whether 
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General  Charles  Gordon  would  be  of  any  assistance 
under  the  altered  circumstances;  and  on  the  nth, 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  replies  that  he  has  consulted  with 
Nubar  Pasha,  and  he  does  not  think  that  the  services 
of  Gordon  could  be  utilized  at  present  And  he 
omits  to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  his  recom- 
mendation to  the  F'oreign  Office  of  the  22nd  of 
December,  1883,  in  which,  as  before  stated,*  he  said 
"it  would  be  necessary  to  send  an  English  officer 
t)f  high  authority  to  Kartoum,  with  full  powers  to 
withdraw  all  the  garrisons  in  the  Soudan,  etc/'  On 
the  15th  of  January,  Lord  Granville  evidently  had 
again  offered  to  send  General  Gordon,  since  his  lord- 
ship tells  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  that  Gordon  is  ready  to 
go  direct  to  Suakin ;  and  yet  Sir  Evelyn  Baring, 
in  a  telegram  of  the  same  day,  which  crossed  Lord 
Granville's,  renews  his  request  of  the  22  nd  of  De- 
cember, 1 883,  that  a  British  officer  should  be  sent, 
but  still  without  mention  of  Gordon's  name.  At 
last,  we  may  suppose,  finding  he  had  no  alternative, 
he  telegraphed  that  "Gordon  would  be  the  best 
man." 

Now,  the  first  time  any  suggestion  was  made  to 
General  Gordon  to  go  to  the  Soudan  was  on  the  1 5th 
of  January,  and  that  suggestion  was  made  by  Lord 
Wolseley;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  proposal  was 
that  General  Gordon  should  go  to  Suakin  only, 
whence  Lord  Granville's  telegram  of  that  date. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring's  telegram,  however,  of  the 
same  date,  renews  his  application  for  an  officer 
^not   Gordon)   being   sent  out   to  go  to  Kartoum. 

*  Page  317. 
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We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  when  Gordon  was 
telegraphed  for  by  Lord  Wolseley,  from  Brussels, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  the  Cabinet  had  determined 
upon  Kartoum,  and  not  Suakin,  being  General 
Gordon's  destination. 

Let  us  now  review  what  took  place.  The 
Egyptian  Government,  through  Sir  Evelyn  Baring, 
had  had  it  proposed  to  them  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  that  General  Gordon  should  be  sent, 
but  the  offer  was  then  declined.  Had  that  offer 
been  accepted,  and  Gordon  had  gone  direct  from 
Jaffa  to  Cairo,  more  than  six  weeks  would  have 
been  saved,  and  the  result  of  Gordon's  mission 
would  most  likely  have  been  complete  success.  At 
that  time  no  disturbing  element  had  arisen,  and 
General  Gordon's  power,  from  his  prestige,  would 
have  been  irresistible.  And  why  did  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  and  the  Egyptian  Government,  if  consulted, 
decline  to  employ  General  Gordon  ?  He  had,  as 
previously  mentioned,  had  reason  to  complain  of 
Tewfik  Pasha,  he  had  come  into  collision  with 
Nubar  as  well  as  other  Egyptian  functionaries,  and 
there  is  certainly  room  for  doubt  whether  official 
relations  between  him  and  Baring  could  ever  have 
been  cordial.  The  Government  of  this  country  had 
acted  promptly  after  Hicks's  defeat,  and  proposed  a 
remedy — the  sending  of  General  Gordon — which,  if 
it  had  been  accepted,  would  have  saved  the  Soudan 
from  anarchy  and  rebellion.  It  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  send  any  troops  to  Suakin  of 
any  kind,  either  Baker's  gendarmerie  or  Graham's 
two  expeditions,  while  the  Nile  force  would  never 
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have  been  required.  An  enormous  expenditure  in 
money,  and  what  is  more  important,  even  the  terrible 
loss  of  life,  not  only  of  our  own  officers  and 
soldiers,  but  of  our  truly  gallant  enemy,  whom 
Gordon  really  loved,*  would  thus  have  been 
avoided.f 

*  *'  It  is  like  fighting  one's  own  flesh  and  blood  j  it  is  not  fair 
warfare." — ^Journals,  iist  edit.,  p.  295.     See  also  page  307. 

f  The  author  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  once 
for  all,  with  reference  to  his  remarks  upon  the  relations  between 
Tewfik  Pasha  on  the  one  hand,  and  General  Gordon  on  the  other, 
that  he  believes  their  differences  to  have  been  of  a  temporary 
character.  He  is  quite  satisfied  that  General  Gordon  in  his  heart 
did  full  justice  to  the  loyalty  and  good  intentions  of  His  Highness, 
the  present  Khedive,  and  the  General's  opinion  of  Nubar  Pasha's 
ability  and  of  his  value  to  Egypt  have  been  repeatedly  cited  in 
the  present  volume  (see  pp.  281,  300,  307),  and  it  is  due  to  both 
these  distinguished  personages  to  say  that  afler  General  Gordon's 
death  became  known,  they  expressed  in  letters  to  the  author  {vide 
p.  422),  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  sense  of  the  services 
which  the  General  had  rendered  to  Egypt. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

ijordon  knows  he  is  to  go  to  Kartoum — His  departure — Opinions  of 
the  press— Requests  Zubair  may  be  sent  to  Cyprus— Arrives  at 
Port  Said — Proceeds  to  Cairo  vid  Ismailia — Meets  his  old  secre- 
tary—Gordon's pamphlet  upon  Zubair— And  letter  from  Zubair 
to  his  son — Reasons  why  Gordon  wished  to  take  Zubair  with  him 
— Watson's  opinion — Leaves  for  Assiout — The  two  firmans — 
Recommends  the  appointment  of  a  Governor-General— Proceeds 
to  Berber — And  reaches  Kartoum. 

At  three  p.m.,  upon  the  i8th  of  January,  General 
Gordon  knew,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  destination 
was  Kartoum,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  that 
evening,  a  friend  observing,  that  if  he  did  not  go 
at  once,  the  Government  might  change  their  mind. 
Colonel  Stewart,  an  officer  of  much  experience  and  a 
gallant  soldier,  was  nominated  to  accompany  General 
Gordon,  and  at  eight  o'clock  they  were  en  route  to 
Brindisi.  On  the  19th,  there  was  not  a  daily  metro- 
politan newspaper  that  had  not  eulogistic  articles 
upon  General  Gordon  s  previous  career,  and  all  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinions  that  the  proposed  mission 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  although  it  was 
felt  that  the  move  was  too  late,  and  not  so  promising 
as  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  undertaken  at 
an  earlier  date.  It  is  as  well  here  to  remark  that 
General   Gordon,   whose   former  history  was  well 
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known  to  the  press,  was,  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  a  person  who  was  now  heard  of  for  the  first 
time. 

When  General  Gordon  had  had  a  few  hours  to 
reflect  upon  his  instructions,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  at  very  short  notice,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  him  to  go  up  to  Kartoum  and  leave  Zubair 
at  Cairo  would  be  attended  with  bad  results,  inas- 
much as  Zubair  was  all-powerful  in  the  Soudan,  and 
no  doubt  would  plot  against  him.  Foreseeing  this, 
on  the  20th  of  January  he  telegraphed  to  Lord 
Granville,  and  suggested  that  Zubair  should  be  sent 
to  Cyprus.  It  is  not  necessary  to  further  pursue  the 
subject,  which  is  fully  set  out  in  the  preface  of  the 
"Journals,"  as  to  how  General  Gordon  determined  to 
proceed  to  Kartoum  vid  Cairo,  instead  of  going 
by  way  of  Suakin;  as  to  how  he  pointed  out  to 
the  Government  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
out  his  instructions  so  far  as  reinstating  the  ancient 
families  in  the  Eastern  Soudan  in  their  former 
government  was  concerned,  from  the  fact  that 
the  country  had  been  so  long  under  Egyptian  rule 
that  there  were  none  in  existence ;  and  how  he  was 
appointed  Governor- General  of  the  Soudan,  and  the 
necessity  for  his  receiving  such  appointment.  On 
his  arrival  at  Port  Said,*  he  was  met  by  Sir  Evelyn 

*  Here  Count  Lavesin,  the  agent  of  Ismail,  sent  him  a  coni- 
munication  in  the  name  of  the  old  Khedive,  who  had  desired  him 
to  do  so.  The  Count,  after  conveying  the  Khedive's  kind  con- 
gratulations and  compliments,  says,  "Me  souvenant,  mon  cher 
G^ndral,  de  nos  conversations  pass^es  et  des  sentiments  si  ^lev^s 
que  vous  aviez  k  regard  de  son  altesse.  J'ose  esp^rer  que  vous 
ne  passerez  pas  par  Fl&gypte  sans  vous  souvenir  d'Elle  et  de 
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Wood  and  Colonel  Watson,  who  took  him  in  a  steam 
launch  to  Ismailia,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cairo.* 
At  Ismailia  he  saw  his  old  secretary,  Mahomet  Bey 
Tuhamy,t  who  was  quite  blind,  and  took  him  with 
him  to  Cairo  in  the  train.  General  Gordon  was 
deeply  moved  at  the  sad  appearance  of  his  old 
adherent,  although  he  had  taken  bribes  when  in  his 
service,  and  gave  him  one  hundred  pounds  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  in  commiseration  of  his  sufferings, 
for  which  Mahomet  Bey  was  most  grateful,  and  gave 

Taffectioii  toute  particulibre  qu'ElIe  a  toujours  pourvous;"  and 
accompanying  his  communication  he  sent  General  Gordon  some 
cigarettes. 

*  Had  General  Gordon  not  gone  to  Cairo  he  could  have  had 
no  position  in  the  Soudan  over  the  Egyptian  troops,  civil 
employh,  and  the  country  generally.  His  Queen's  commission 
would  have  given  him  no  power  whatever.  He  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  Cairo,  in  order  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Khedive 
a  firman  appointing  him  Governor-General,  but  without  pay. 

It  was  anticipated  he  would  have  objected  to  go  to  Cairo,  so 
Sir  Gerald  Graham  solicited  him  to  do  so,  and  wrote  to  him 
accordingly.     He  says,  under  date  23rd  of  January : — 

"  Mv  DEAR  Charlie, 

"  Do  come  to  Cairo.  Wood  will  tell  you  much  better 
than  I  why.  Throw  over  all  personal  feelings,  if  you  have  any, 
and  act  like  yourself,  with  straightforward  directness.  You  have  no 
personal  aims  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  no  personal  feeling  must 
be  allowed  to  interfere.  Your  object,  I  assume,  is  to  get  to  Kartoum, 
and,  if  so,  Cairo  is  the  route  into  Suakin.  Wood,  who  takes  this, 
is  a  fine  fellow,  with  a  genuine  admiration  for  you,  so  take  all  he 
says  in  good  part. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

''Gerald  Graham." 

t  See  "Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa,"  p.  273. 
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Oeneral  Gordon  much  information  as  to  the  position 
of  affairs  in  the  Soudan.* 

The  question  of  Zubair  then  came  up,  and  a 
conference  was  arranged,  the  proceedings  of  which 
are  fully  detailed  in  the  Parliamentary  papers.f 
Zubair  s  grudge  against  General  Gordon  was  not 
so  much  with  reference  to  his  son's  death,  but  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  his  property  having  been 
confiscated,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  court- 
martial,  upon  the  evidence  brought  before  it  that 
he,  Zubair,  had  written  to  incite  his  son,  Suleyman, 
to  rebel.  This  General  Gordon  affirmed  to  have 
been  the  case;  while  Zubair  denied  it,  and  called 
upon  General  Gordon  to  produce  the  letter,  ivhich 
he,  having  given  it  to  the  Khedive,  could  not  do. 
General  Gordon  had,  however,  copies  of  this  letter ; 
and  in  1879,  in  consequence  of  Zubair's  former 
conduct  in  the  Soudan,  in  writing  it,  and  from  other 
documents,  he  had  had  his  case  investigated  at 
Kartoum  by  a  court-martial  (Zubair  being  at  Cairo), 
and  the  court  condemned  both  Zubair  and  his  son  to 
death.  However,  as  General  Gordon  did  not  wish 
to  quarrel  with,  but  to  conciliate  Zubair,  he  did  not 
produce  the  proofs  he  had. 

General  Gordon  was  so  persuaded  of  Zubair 
having  plotted  against  the  Government,  that,  on 
leaving  Eygpt  in  1879,  he  printed  a  full  statement 

*  This  man  is  called  Ibrahim  by  General  Gordon.  He  lives 
at  Mecca,  and  has  a  small  pension  from  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment He  is  well  acquainted  with  all  that  goes  on  in  the  Soudan, 
and,  although  quite  blind,  knows  more  than  most  people  with 
two  eyes. 

t  See  "Egypt,  1884/' No.  33. 
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in  Arabic  of  the  whole  case,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  summary,  and  with  it  is  annexed  Zubair's  letter 
to  his  son,  alluded  to  by  Zubair  : — 

Extract  from   an   Arabic  pamphlet,  published  by 
Colonel  Gordon  on  the  6th  of  September y  1 8  79. 

"  In  the  year  1877,  I  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  over  the  country  of  the  Blacks,  by  com- 
mand of  Ismail  Pasha,  the  first  Khedive-  When 
my  firman  of  investiture  was  publicly  read,  I 
informed  all  present,  that  with  the  assistance  and 
inspiration  of  God  I  would  endeavour  to  introduce 
justice,  quiet,  and  prosperity  in  all  parts  confided  to 
me,  doing  right,  as  far  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  I 
am  not  exempt  from  mistake. 

"Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  my  steadfast 
avoidance  of  all  semblance  of  departure  from  what 
I  had  stated,  there  were  not  wanting  those  Avho 
deemed  that  I  did  follow  a  path  contrary  to  justice  : 
these  were  the  relatives  of  Zubair  and  his  associates, 
who  were  persistent  in  their  enmity  to  us,  especially 
at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  that  arose  from  his  party 
and  from  his  son.  I  therefore  undertook  to  write 
this  book  myself,  and  I  invite  all  men  of  judgment 
and  patriotism  to  study  it,  so  that  they  may  know 
whether  I  acted  conscientiously  or  not  in  his  case. 

**  These  parties,  Zubair  and  his  son,  fancied  they 
could  become  masters  of  the  countries  of  the  Blacks, 
saying  that  the  Government  were  powerless  without 
cannon  and  gunpowder.  This  is  proved  by  their 
correspondence,  as  also  by  letters  from  Zubair  to  his 
son  and  his  wife,  which  were  seized  and  are  existent 
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in  our  possession.  Had  they  succeeded  in  their 
design,  they  would  have  devastated  every  populous 
quarter  by  oppression,  even  although  they  might  not 
continue  to  dominate  in  the  country." 

Colonel  Gordon  goes  on  to  say  that,  "  The 
question  of  capture  of  slaves  is  itself,  by  its  very 
nature,  a  thing  displeasing  to  God ;  but  that  Zubair 
and  his  son  should  carry  off  by  violence  the  children 
and  wives  of  the  subjects  and  of  the  inhabitants  who 
dwell  in  the  Bahr  el  Gazelle,  and  drive  them  for  sale 
and  ruin,  could  not  be  permitted.  It  is  well  known 
that  God  gives  not  His  blessing  to  a  place  where 
these  atrocities  exist,  especially  as  it  is  not  pre- 
tended  that  these  slaves  were  captured  from  among 
those  (by  their  right  handy  which  means,  in  war*) 

*  Dr.  Badger  quite  agrees  with  General  Gordon,  that  God's 
blessing  will  not  rest  upon  a  country  where  these  atrocities  are 
practised.  In  support  of  General  Gordon's  remarks,  Dr.  Badger 
adds  the  following  upon  slavery:  "It  is  another  institution 
associated  with  Islam,  but  not  peculiar  to  it  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  slavery  was  adopted  from  the  usage  which  had 
previously  existed  in  Arabia — ^a  usage  akin  in  most  respects  to 
that  sanctioned  by  the  Jewish  Law.  As  modified  by  Mahomet  it 
presents  some  noteworthy  features.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
corresponding  word  for  slavery  in  the  Koran,  nor  for  slave,  in  the 
sense  of  a  bondman.  Slaves  are  uniformly  described  as  those  who 
have  been  acquired  by  the  right  liand  of  believers,  and  refers 
primarily  to  captives  taken  in  war.  These  when  the  war  was  over 
might  be  gratuitously  set  at  liberty  or  ransomed ;  '  and  either  give 
them  a  free  dismission  afterwards,  or  exact  a  ransom,  until  the  war 
shall  have  laid  down  its  arms.'  *  The  wars  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  wars  of  extermination,  which  virtually  forbade 
the  taking .  of  captives.  On  the  occasion  of  the  war  with  the 
Midianites,  the  Israelites  saved  all  the  women  and  their  little 

.    *  Koran,  xlvii.  5. 
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against  whom  war  was  a  duty,  and  whose  treatment 
as  enemies  was  incumbent  on  those  appointed  to 
wage  war  against  them  and  enslave  them,  so  long 
as  they  remained  at  home,  and,  as  in  this  case,  were 
busied  in  obtaining  a  peaceful  livelihood.  The 
thing    is    displeasing    to    the    Government,   which 

ones ;  but  Moses  directed  all  the  males  of  the  latter  to  be  slain, 
as  also  all  the  women  who  had  known  man,  the  residue  being 
reserved  for  the  conquerors.*  According  to  the  Koran,  slaves 
have  the  privilege  of  redeeming  themselves :  *  And  unto  such  of 
your  slaves  as  desire  a  written  instrument  allowing  them  to 
redeem  themselves  on  paying  a  certain  sum,  write  one  if  ye  know 
good  in  them,  and  give  them  the  riches  of  God,  which  He  hath 
given  you.'  t  In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  this  privilege  was  confined 
to  Hebrews  who  had  become  bondmen.  :J:  Moslem  masters  are 
strictly  enjoined  to  deal  kindly  with  those  '  whom  your  right  hand 
has  acquired;  verily,  God  loveth  not  the  proud;' §  and  those 
among  them  are  blamed  who  do  not  make  their  slaves  sharers  in 
their  abundance.  '  God  has  abounded  to  some  of  you  more  than 
to  others  in  the  supplies  of  life;  yet  they  to  whom  He  hath  abounded 
impart  not  thereof  to  those  whom  their  right  hand  has  acquired,  so 
that  they  may  share  alike.  What !  will  they  deny,  then,  that  these 
boons  are  from  God  I '  ||  Although  Moslems  have  greatly  trans- 
gressed the  above  limits  prescribed  for  slavery,  just  as  Christian 
nations  generally  have,  until  recently,  shamefully  ignored  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  in  that  respect,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  their  law  sanctions  the  slave  trade  as  it  is  carried  on  in 
Africa.  Dr.  Badger,  when  on  the  Commission,  with  the  late  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  to  Zanzibar,  was  expostulated  with  by  the  Sultan,  in 
conclave  with  his  chiefs  and  mullahs,  for  insisting  on  obtaining 
from  His  Highness  a  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  as  being 
a  demand  which  he  knew  to  be  levelled  against  their  religion. 
They  were  asked,  in  reply,  to  point  out  a  single  passage  in  the 
Koran  in  support  of  the  assertion.  Their  silence  proved  they 
could  not."    "  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,"  voL  iil  p.  992. 

*  Numb.  xxxL  9,  17,  18.  t  Koran,  xxiv.  33. 

X  Deut  XV.  12,  15.        §  Koran,  iv.  40.        ||  Koran,  xvi.  73. 
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further  considers  that  this  practice  leads  to  the  ruin 
of  the  Soudan." 

General  Gordon  adds,  he  does  not  wish  to  injure 
Zubair,  and  gives  a  history  of  his  life,  down  to  his 
going  down  to  Cairo,  where  the  Government,  finding 
that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  detained  him.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Gordon  was  appointed 
Governor-General.  He  gives  a  full  and  elaborate 
report  upon  the  rebellion  of  Zubair  s  son  (Suleyman), 
and  of  the  means  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  put  it 
down,  in  the  course  of  which  he  (Gordon)  was  a 
personal  and  active  agent. 

When  Idris  Ebter  Bey  was  made  Mudir  of  the 
Bahr  el  Gazelle,  he  set  out  from  Kartoum  with  all 
the  necessary  requirements  of  the  Mudiriate,  in  the 
way  of  ammunition,  etc. ;  upon  which  Suleyman  at- 
tacked the  Mudiriate  itself,  and  killed  all  the  regular 
infantry  (some  two  hundred)  that  he  found  there, 
together  with  their  commander,  Awad  es  Seyyid 
Agha,  and  two  captains.  He  also  took  possession  of 
all  the  Government  ammunition  and  arms,  and  estab- 
lished himself  there,  awaiting  the  return  of  a  force  he 
had  sent  to  attack  Idris  Ebter  Bey  on  his  road  and 
to  kill  him.  Idris,  however,  hearing  of  this  intended 
attack,  retired  to  Kartoum,  having  lost  all  his  am- 
munition, which  was  captured  by  the  rebels. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  question  of 
Suleyman — how  he  continued  his  rebellion,  had  his 
papers  captured,  and  was  himself  taken  prisoner  and 
-shot. 

Among  the  papers  seized  was  a  letter  from 
Zubair,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  with 
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his  own  seal.     The  contents  of  this  letter  is  given? 
below. 

Other  letters,  showing  Zubair  s  complicity  in  his 
son's  rebellion,  were  found  among  the  other  docur 
ments,  upon  the  arrival  of  which  at  Kartoum,  a 
council  of  military  officers,  of  the  notables,  and  of  the 
local  functionaries  pronounced  that  Zubair  and  his 
son  had  committed  treason,  and  for  this  reason,  and 
for  what  had  happened  in  the  slaughter  of  the  troops 
and  the  officers  in  the  Bahr  el  Gazelle,  together  with 
the  persistence  in  their  attacks,  passed  a  sentence 
against  him,  decreeing  his  death  and  that  of  his  son^ 
together  with  the  expulsion  of  whomsoever  should 
be  found  to  have  any  connection  with  them. 

Translation  of  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Zubair 
Ra/ia7na  Pasha,  at  Cairo,  to  his  son,  Suleyman 
Bey,  in  the  Bahr  el  Gazelle,  dated  May  13,  1878. 

"  I  exhort  you,  my  son,  my  child,  to  be  pious  to- 
wards God,  who  be  exalted,  refraining  from  sin  as 
much  as  possible,  to  command  the  right  and  forbid 
the  evil,  as  also  to  persevere  in  fulfilling  the  requi- 
sitions of  government,  and  carrying  out  its  orders  in 
deed  and  in  word,  in  zeal  with  gentleness,  in  seemly 
conduct  with  persistence,  in  good  faith  as  to  all  its 
requirements,  without  flagging  or  shortcomings,  to- 
gether with  extreme  care  of  thyself,  and  a  regard 
for  your  honour,  especially  with  regard  to  Idris 
Ebter,  who  is  talked  of  as  being  engaged  in  misr 
chief-making,  with  respect  to  us  and  to  you.  This 
report  has  reached  our  ears  by  a  trustworthy  source.^ 
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He  wishes  to  undo  all  that  we  accomplished  by  our 
unstinted  personal  exertion,  and  by  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  in  the  conquest  of  countries,  leading 
to  the  security  of  the  inhabitants  (God's  servants,  or 
subjects  of  the  Government),  and  to  the  enlarge- 
ment and  extension  of  the  beneficent  sway  of  the 
very  great  Khedive,  with  purity  of  intent  and  perfect 
devotion. 

"In  spite  of  this,  O  my  son,  Idris  Ebter  has 
become  ruler,  and  will  ruin  all  our  work  and  services 
for  the  Government  of  the  Khedive ;  and  he  will 
continue  to  be  the  cause  of  our  being  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him  (the  Khedive),  after  our  past  good 
services  towards  him,  and  of  our  having  saved  him 
from  destruction. 

"  Now,  since  this  same  Idris  Ebter  has  not  ap- 
preciated our  kindness  towards  him,  nor  shown 
regard  for  his  duty  towards  God,  therefore  do  you 
accomplish  his  ejection  by  compulsory  force,  threats, 
and  menaces,  without  personal  hurt,  but  with  abso- 
lute expulsion  and  deprivation,  from  the  Bahr  el 
Gazelle,  leaving  no  remnant  of  him  in  that  region, 
no  son,  and  no  relation.  For  he  is  a  mischief-maker, 
and  God  loveth  not  them  who  make  mischief. 

**  The  Government  of  the  Khedive,  also,  loves  not 
anything  else  but  the  carrying  out  of  the  ameliora- 
tions among  its  subjects,  and  the  avoidance  of  mis- 
chief. Drive  ye  out  to  a  distance,  therefore,  Idris 
Ebter,  his  people,  and  their  posterity,  those  mischief- 
makers  in  the  land,  those  people  of  jealousy  and 
-envy ;  keep  your  affairs  in  order  with  the  Govern- 
ment, executing  its  commands  with  a  good  will,  so 
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that  you  may  gain  an  increase  of  honour,  and  achieve 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  those  regions,  as 
well  as  the  security  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  the 
subjects  of  the  Government,  guarding  them  as  much 
as  possible  by  care  and  assiduous  consideration,  and 
preventing  oppression  of  them  by  pillage  of  their 
property  and  children ;  for  they  have  now  become 
Muslims,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  subjects  of  the 
KhediVal  Government. 

"  We  pray  God,  who  be  exalted,  O  Suleyman, 
that  He  will  grant  you  success  in  all  good  works 
and  seemly  conduct,  with  equity  to  the  land  and 
security  to  the  people,  so  that  you  may  obtain  the 
approbation  of  the  very  great  Khedive,  and  that  he 
may  be  pleased  with  you,  as  me  also.  Be  this  long 
exhortation  known  unto  you  for  certain,  that  it  is 
God  who  granteth  success,  and  to  Him  do  we  have 
recourse  for  assistance. 

'*  And  if  you  inquire  after  us  and  our  condition,, 
then  are  we,  verily,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  epistle, 
in  the  possession  of  perfect  health,  and  favoured  with 
every  honour  and  distinction  at  the  hands  of  the  very 
great  Khedive  and  his  illustrious  relations.  Be  ye 
tranquil  and  at  ease  concerning  us.  But  leave  not 
my  slaves  with  any  one  of  the  perfidious  officials ; 
more  especially  those  who  are  with  Said  Bey.  Take 
ye  them  back  from  him  ;  and  if  he  remain  at  Shaka, 
demand  it,  and  submit  the  question  thereof  to  the 
Fisc,  for  Said  Bey  will,  without  doubt,  ruin  it,  as  has 
been  experienced  in  every  place. 

"Then,   again,  as   to   the   daughter*   of   Eliaa 

*  One  of  Zubair's  wives. 
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Pasha,  continue  to  her  the  ten  [what  is  not  specie 
fied],  and  keep  her  mind  happy  by  considering  her 
beyond  all  who  are  with  you  of  women.  And  my 
father-in-law  Elias,  O  Suleyman,  you  cannot  hold 
the  country  in  contrariety  to  his  wish.  For  he  is  of 
old  standing  in  it ;  he  knows  all  its  affairs  and 
localities,  understands  the  language  of  its  people,, 
their  laws,  and  their  mode  of  government,  is  known 
for  goodness  to  them,  great  and  small,  and  is  of 
repute  with  them  for  his  equity  and  incorruptibility. 
Our  wish  then  is,  that  you  should  adopt  such  measures, 
after  his  method,  as  may  unite  him  to  you.  For, 
when  he  is  (or  shall  be)  at  one  with  you,  then  is  (or 
will  be)  my  mind  at  rest  for  good  respecting  you. 

''And  as  we  formerly  enjoined  on  you,  at  the 
time  of  our  separation,  this  consideration  for  Elias, 
your  contenting  him  as  much  as  possible,  and  your 
confiding  all  your  affairs  to  his  management,  so  that 
he  might  be  to  you  as  a  second  self  in  my  place. 
This  was  because  of  what  I  know  of  him  and  have 
experienced  from  him  as  to  trustworthiness,  fidelity, 
and  honesty,  both  in  respect  of  my  property  and 
of  my  children.  But  thou  hast  set  me  at  naught,  O 
Suleyman.  Thou  hast  acted  towards  Elias  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  wishes,  and  adversity  to  the  (interests 
of  my)  property ;  so  that  people  mock  at  thee,  and 
vituperate  thee.  Thy  prosperity  will  decline,  for 
a  good  reason,  after  (thy  loss  of)  Elias. 

"  Now,  verily,  God  created  judgment  first ;  but 
after  me,  He  created  mercy.  And  since  thou  hast 
adopted  the  course  thou  hast  entered  upon  in  respect 
of  the  father,  Elias,  we  also  have  been  considerate 
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towards  thee,  and  have  pardoned  thee,  as  has  He 
also.  But  the  most  seemly  course  in  respect  of 
Him,  is  that  Elias  should  be  kept  at  one  with  thee. 

"Then,  again,  we  admonish  thee,  O  my  child, 
that  thou  shouldest  show  thy  affection  towards  us  by 
sending  to  us  thirty  hundredweight  of  ostrich 
feathers,  of  the  best  quality,  purely  killed,  and  not 
damaged  (?),  together  with  any  cash  thou  mightest 
send  us.  Let  this  be  forwarded  with  all  despatch 
through  our  brother  Natran  (son  of)  Rahma.  And 
should  there  be  any  delay  in  sending  this,  let  it 
not  be  later,  at  the  very  furthest,  than  the  27th  of 
September,  1878. 

**  Also  the  ivory  tusks,*  as  we  formerly  enjoined 
on  thee  in  full.  Especially,  all  the  hunting-stations 
(zeribas)  which  belong  to  us,  which  are  our  property, 
all  of  them,  entirely  and  completely,  even  as  there 
exist  therein  stocks  of  all  kinds,  such  as  .  .  . 
stuffs,  copper,  .  .  .  and  weapons  of  war  necessary 
for  defence ;  the  whole  committed  to  the  trust  of 
paid  agents  at  those  hunting-stations,  for  their  due 
administration. 

"  And  since,  according  to  what  has  reached  our 
ears,  all  those  said  agents  have,  at  the  present  time, 
become  beyond  thy  rule,  and  are  employed  by  the 
Fisc,  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  we  and  they  are 
servants  of  the  Fisc,  and  in  the  allegiance  of  the 
very  great  Khedive.  But  do  thou,  O  Suleyman, 
our  child,  keep  men  at  those  parts  as  before.  Open 
thou  thy  eyes,  and  obtain  delivery  of  all  the  hunting- 
stations  and  their  contents,  at  the  very  latest,  on  the 

•  A  Govemment  monopoly. 
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day  of  the  departure  of  the  agents,  and  their  em- 
ployment by  the  Fisc.  This  delivery,  as  to  existing 
provisions,  should  be  set  down  explicitly  in  a  register. 
That  is  to  say,  they  should  state  for  each  station 
what  is  in  it,  and  what  the  agents  took  (or  received), 
whether  fire-arms  or  objects  of  merchandize;  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  ivory  tusks  collected. 

"And  after  receiving  delivery  of  your  hunting- 
stations,  O  Suleyman,  wholly  and  completely,  then, 
if  it  please  the  Government  to  remove  thee  from 
those  parts,  the  Government  will  appoint,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, whomsoever  may  be  necessary  from  among 
men  of  intelligence  and  fidelity.  They  will  appre- 
ciate the  increase  we  have  made,  and  they  will  give 
orders  for  our  obtaining  possession  of  our  indis- 
putable rights  by  which  we  may  live.  For  we  are 
of  the  number  of  its  subjects  and  of  whomsoever 
rules  it. 

"  We  have  now  explained  to  thee  all  that  is  need- 
ful. He  who  is  present  perceives  what  the  absent 
are  not  aware  of.  Your  command  is  the  (ultimate) 
command.    And  mayest  thou  endure." 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  be  apparent  to  any 
one  that  Zubair  directed  his  son  to  rebel  against 
Idris  Ebter,  who  had  been  appointed  Mudir  of  the 
Bahr  el  Gazelle  by  the  Khedive.  He  said  to  Suley- 
man, "therefore  do  you  accomplish  his  ejection  by 
compulsory  force,  threats,  and  menaces,  without  per- 
sonal hurt,  but  with  absolute  expulsion  and  depriva- 
tion, from  the  Bahr  el  Gazelle,  leaving  no  remnant 
of  him  in  that  region,  no  son,  and  no  relation." 
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He  also  called  upon  his  son  to  rebel  against 
Said  Bey,  another  Government  official. 

However,  General  Gordon's  wish  was  to  let  the 
subject  drop,  and  conciliate  Zubair  in  every  way,  so 
that  he  might  obtain  his  assistance  in  the.  Soudan, 
at  any  cost,  or  at  any  personal  sacrifice. 

As  the  Government  declined  to  send  Zubair  to 
Cyprus,  and  as  Zubair  could  not  be  safely  left  in 
Cairo,  General  Gordon  wanted  to  take  him  with 
him  to  Kartoum. 

At  the  Conference,  Zubair  displayed  a  great  deal 
of  animus  against  General  Gordon  ;  so  much  so,  that 
Colonel  Watson,  who  knew  General  Gordon  and 
Zubair  well,  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  letting 
Zubair  accompany  General  Gordon.  He  replied, 
that  not  himself  alone,  but  that  natives  of  in- 
fluence, thoroughly  conversant  with  the  character  of 
both  men,  were  of  opinion  that  such  a  policy  would 
entail  the  death  of  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Sir 
Gerald  Graham  also  considered  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  let  Zubair  go.  General  Gordon  was, 
however,  strongly  in  favour  of  taking  Zubair  with 
him.  The  Council,  after  some  consideration,  deter- 
mined upon  keeping  Zubair  in  Cairo,  dependent 
upon  his  good  behaviour. 

This  conference  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
January,  and  General  Gordon  left  for  Assiout  on  the 
same  day,  at  10  p.m. 

Before  leaving,  General  Gordon  had  arranged 
that  he  should  have  two  firmans,  both  of  them 
appointing  him  Governor-General  —  one  of  them 
mentioning  the  intended  evacuation  of  the  Soudan, 
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and  also  that  Baker's  gendarmerie  were  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Suakin  after  the  relief  or  fall  of  the 
beleaguered  garrisons ;  while  in  the  other  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Soudan  was  not  to  be  mentioned.  On 
leaving  Cairo,  General  Gordon  adopted  the  tar- 
bouch,  or  tarbush  ^^z)y  which  he  always  wore. 

In  order  to  conciliate  existing  parties,  General 
Gordon  made  Ibrahim  Bey  Fowzi,  Awd  el  Kerim, 
and  Said  Bey  Hussein,  pashas.  Ibrahim  was  an 
old  adherent  of  Arabi's,  while  Said  Bey  Hussein 
was  a  friend  of  Zubair  s. 

He  considered  that  Awd  el  Kerim  and  Said 
Bey  Hussein  would  form  the  commencement  of  the 
new  Administration,  and  that  in  Ibrahim  Bey  Fowzi 
he  would  have  a  faithful  follower,  through  whom  he 
could  obtain  information  which  otherwise  he  would 
have  much  difficulty  in  obtaining.  On  the  31st  of 
January,  General  Gordon  reached  Philae,  where  he 
received  numerous  applications  for  appointments 
from  the  notables  at  Dongola  and  Berber,  which  led 
him  to  infer  that  the  people  did  not  look  upon  the 
Government  as  being  defunct.  He  at  this  time 
informed  the  Government  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  Suakin-Berber  route  being  opened,  he  hoped 
there  would  be  no  delay  in  withdrawing  most  of 
the  Suakin  garrison,  and  so  reducing  expenditure, 
observing  that  if,  while  he  is  preaching  peace,  war- 
like preparations  are  allowed,  he  will  not  be  believed. 

On  the  I  St  February,  Gordon  announced  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  send  the  English  officers 
that  he  had  applied  for,  and  that  he  considered  the 
Suakin  revolt  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
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Oppression  and  venality  of  the  Suakin  and  Berber 
officials;  in  fact,  he  considered  the  rebellion  gene- 
rally was  almost  entirely  due  to  these  causes.  On 
the  evening  of  this  day,  he  reached  Korosko,  and 
was  at  Berber  on  the  12th,  where  he  was  received 
by  Hussein  Pasha  Khalifa.  It  was  here  that,  per- 
haps unadvisedly,  Gordon  informed  the  authorities 
of  the  intention  of  abandoning  the  Soudan,  and  a 
proclamation  was  drawn  up  appointing  a  provincial 
government  of  six  of  the  most  influential  people 
of  the  Mudiriate,  to  administer  the  government  of 
the  province,  subject  to  the  Governor-General. 

Upon  the  13th  of  February,  a  deputation  of  the 
notables  at  Berber  waited  upon  him,  in  order  to 
know  whether  the  Slave  Convention  of  1877  would 
be  carried  out.  He  knowing  the  utter  futility  of 
saying  "  Yes,"  said  "  No,"  and  published  a  procla- 
mation which  gave  great  satisfaction. 

In  the  afternoon.  General  Gordon  assembled  all 
the  influential  men  of  the  province,  and  showed 
them  the  secret  firman.  The  reading  of  this  docu- 
ment caused  great  exciteStent,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  its  purport  was  received  evidently  with  much 
gratification.  He  afterwards,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  "  Journals,"  considered  it  was  a  mistake  to  have 
thus  promulgated  the  intention  of  abandonment; 
but  he  did  so  with  the  hope  that  the  operation 
of  withdrawing  the  garrisons  would  be  rendered 
more  easy.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  whole 
of  the  notables  present  at  this  meeting  subsequently 
threw  in  their  cause  with  the  Mahdi. 

Upon  the  same  day.  General  Gordon  communi- 
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cated  to  the  British  Government,  that  "  if  they  would 
only  agree  to  nominate  a  Governor-General  to  these 
provinces,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing order  and  tranquillity,  without  incurring  any  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  if  this  small  concession  is  refused, 
bloodshed  and  misery  will  be  the  result."* 

On  the  14th  of  February,  General  Gordon  left 
Berber,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  he  always  had,  and  up  to  the  last 
did,  misread  the  Slave  Convention  of  1877.  He 
considered  it  to  mean  that  in  1884  in  Lower  Egypt, 
and  in  1889  in  the  Soudan,  the  slaves  would  be 
free ;  whereas,  their  sale  from  family  to  family  was 
alone  prohibited.  And  the  people  of  the  Soudan 
had  equally  misunderstood  the  real  state  of  the  case  ; 
and,  consequently.  General  Gordon's  proclamation 
to  say  that  the  slaves  would  not  be  freed  in  1889 
gave  the  greatest  pleasure  to  those  in  authority, 
seven-eighths  of  the  population  of  the  Soudan  being 
slaves. 

General  Gordon  informed  the  Government  that 
he  considered  the  proposed  liberation  of  slaves  in 
1889  to  be  one  of  tlie  important  causes  of  revolt, 
and  another  cause  to  be  undoubtedly  the  gross 
oppression  practised  by  Pashas  and  Bashi-Bazouks. 

On  his  road  up  the  river  to  Kartoum,  General 
Gordon  distributed  his  proclamations,  which  were 
received  with  much  satisfaction,  especially  the  one 
relating  to  slaves. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  General  Gordon  re- 
views the  position  of  affairs,  and  tells  Her  Majesty's 

*  Colonel  Stewart's  Journal. 
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Government  that  he  understands  "they  desire  the 
evacuation  of  the  Soudan  without  bloodshed,  and 
its  retrocession  to  a  native  Government.  This 
is  the  essential  point  of  my  mission,  and  that, 
in  view  of  this  decision  and  the  result  that  will 
ensue  therefrom,  it  is  quite  clear  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  not  have  power  to  enforce  the 
Slave  Treaty,  unless  the  people  are  inclined  to 
carry  it  out,  and  this  they  will  not  do.  In  fact,  the 
newly  constituted  Soudan  becomes  a  slave-holding 
state/' 

General  Gordon  reached  Kartoum  at  9.30  a.m., 
on  the  1 8th  of  February,  just  one  month  from 
leaving  London.  Enough  has  been  said  *  as  to  the 
rejoicings  with  which  General  Gordon  was  received 
at  Kartoum ;  also  of  his  proceedings  on  arrival  with 
regard  to  Zubair  and  other  matters. 

*  See  "  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon,"  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Visit  to  Mahdi  never  intended — Recommends  a  force  of  two  hundred 
men  to  be  sent  to  Assouan— Sir  Evelyn  Baring  supports  the  recom- 
mendation— Two-thirds  of  the  people  terrorized  over  by  one-third 
— Matters  will  not  improve  without  a  policy — Communication  of 
the  8th  of  April — ^Journal  of  daily  events — Letters,  27th,  30th, 
and  31st  of  July — Power's  journal — Mr.  Egerton's  unnecessary 
despatch. 

Rumours  were  rife,  about  this  time,  that  General 
Gordon  had  intended  visiting  the  Mahdi.  With 
respect  to  this.  General  Gordon  telegraphed  he  had 
no  such  intention.  On  the  20th  of  February,  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  recommended  that  a  contingent  of 
British  troops  should  be  sent  to  Upper  Egypt  to 
occupy  Assouan,  and  to  be  of  sufficient  strength 
to  hold  its  own.  On  the  28th,  General  Gordon 
informed  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  that  if  even  one 
hundred  British  soldiers  were  so  sent,  it  would  have 
the  best  possible  effect,  and  the  military  authorities 
were  in  favour  of  sending  a  force.  It  cannot  be 
traced  that  any  reply  was  sent  to  this  request  On 
the  28th  of  February,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  writes* 
to  Lord  Granville  : — 

"  I  venture  to  again  recommend  to  the  earnest 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  serious 

•  "  Egypt,  1884,"  No.  169. 
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question   of   principle  which    General   Gordon  has 

raised. 

"  Two  alternative  courses  may  be  adopted.  One 
is  to  evacuate  the  Soudan  entirely,  and  to  make 
no  attempt  to  establish  any  settled  Government 
there  before  leaving ;  the  other  to  make  every  effort 
of  which  the  present  circumstances  admit  to  set 
up  some  settled  form  of  Government  to  replace  the 
former  Egyptian  Administration. 

"General  Gordon  is  evidently  in  favour  of  the 
latter  of  these  courses.  I  entirely  agree  with  him. 
The  attempt,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  successful,  but 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  made. 
From  every  point  of  view,  whether  political,  mili- 
tary, or  financial,  it  will  be  a  most  serious  matter 
if  complete  anarchy  is  allowed  to  reign  south  of 
Wady  Haifa.  And  this  anarchy  will  inevitably 
ensue  on  General  Gordon's  departure,  unless  some 
measures  are  adopted  beforehand  to  prevent  it. 

"With  regard  to  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  not  to  go  beyond  General  Gordon's 
plan,  as  stated  in  his  memorandum  of  the  22nd 
ultimo,  I  would  remark  that  he  appears  to  have 
intended  merely  to  give  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
general  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued.  Moreover, 
in  that  memorandum  he  makes  a  specific  allusion 
to  the  difficulty  of  providing  rulers  for  Kartoum, 
Dongola,  and  other  places  where  there  are  no  old 
families  to  recall  to  power. 

"It   is   clear  that    Her  Majesty's   Government  i 

cannot  afford  moral  or  material  support  to  General  | 

Gordon's  successor  as  ruler  of  the  Soudan,  but  the 
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question  of  whether  or  not  he  should  be  nominally 
appointed  by  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  very  slight  practical 
importance, 

"Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  must  in  reality  be  respon- 
sible for  any  arrangements  which  are  now  devised 
for  the  Soudan,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  shake  off  that  responsibility. 

"  If,  however,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
unwilling  to  assume  any  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
then  I  think  they  should  give  full  liberty  of  action 
to  General  Gordon  and  the  Khedive's  Government 
to  do  what  seems  best  to  them." 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  whole  position 
is  herein  fairly  laid  before  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Troops  are  not  required,  but  a  defined  and 
unwavering  policy  is  demanded,  not  only  by  General 
Gordon,  but  also  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring.  It  does 
not  seem  that  any  reply  was  sent  to  this  important 
message. 

On  the  2  7th  of  February,  General  Gordon  reports 
that  "  two-thirds  of  the  people  at  Kartoum  are  ter- 
rorized over  by  one-third ;  and  that,  in  the  place  of 
supporting  the  two-thirds,  our  undisguised  intention 
is  to  get  the  Egyptian  employes  out  of  the  Soudan. 
To  this  the  two-thirds  strongly  object,  for  it  leaves 
them  impotent,"  and  he  adds  "  that  the  evacuation  of 
the  Soudan  is  impossible  until  the  Government 
asserts  its  authority,  and  that  I  mean  by  evacua- 
tion the  removal  of  all  Egyptian  employes  who  form 
the   machinery  of  the  Government,  and   not   only 
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the  departure  of  the  sick.  We  can  hold  out  and 
force  back  the  revolt,  but  the  position  will  not 
ameliorate  by  time,  and  the  money  must  come  to 
an  end.  You  have  to  say  whether  this  partial 
evacuation  of  the  Soudan  fulfils  your  desires.  If 
it  does  not,  then  you  must  act  by  Indian  Moslem 
troops  from  Wady  Haifa;  and  do  so  at  once,  by 
sending  troops  there."  Then  General  Gordon  says, 
'*  You  must  be  aware  that  a  conspiracy  up  here 
is  far  more  to  be  feared  than  any  outward  enemy." 
And  on  the  29th  of  February,  he  adds,  "  There  is 
not  much  chance  of  improvement,  and  every  chance  of 
Its  getting  worse,  for  we  have  nothing  to  rely  upon." 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  quote  further  from  the 
published  Blue  Books,  since  every  one  will  have  read 
how  General  Gordon  renewed  his  request  to  have 
Zubair  sent  up,  to  open  the  Suakin  and  Berber 
route,  and  to  send  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  to 
Berber.  His  last  communication  vid  the  Nile 
would  seem  to  be  the  following.  It  is  addressed  to 
Sir  E.  Baring. 

"  (Telegraphic.)  Kartoum,  April  8,  1884. 

"  The  man  who  brought  letters  from  Berber  states 
Zubair  is  at  Korosko ;  if  so,  you  did  not  tell  me  this 
important  fact.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  our 
inflicting  losses  on  rebels,  which  losses  are  quite 
unnecessary  if  we  are  eventually  to  succumb.  Cuzzi 
sent  me  copy  of  his  telegram  to  you,  and  I  quite 
concur  in  what  he  says  of  the  futility  of  negotiations 
respecting  road  to  Berber.  I  have  telegraphed  to 
Baker  to  make  an  appeal  to  British  and  American 
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millionaires  to  give  me  ;^300,ooo  to  engage  3000 
Turkish  troops  from  the  Sultan,  and  send  them 
here.  This  would  settle  the  Soudan  and  Mahdi 
for  ever;  for  my  part,  I  think  you  would  agree 
with  me. 

*'  I  do  not  see  the  fun  of  being  caught  here  to 
walk  about  the  streets  for  years  as  a  Dervish,  with 
sandaled  feet ;  not  that  (D.V.)  I  will  ever  be  taken 
alive.  It  would  be  the  climax  of  meanness,  after  I 
had  borrowed  money  from  the  people  here,  had 
called  on  them  to  sell  their  grain  at  a  low  price,  etc., 
to  go  and  abandon  them  without  using  every  effort 
to  relieve  them,  whether  those  efforts  are  diplomat- 
ically correct  or  not ;  and  I  feel  sure,  whatever  you 
may  feel  diplomatically,  I  have  your  support — and 
that  of  every  man  professing  himself  a  gentleman — 
in  private. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  meagre  than  your  tele- 
gram, 'Osman  Digna's  followers  have  been  dis- 
persed.' Surely  something  more  than  this  was 
required  by  me." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  lines,  without  any 
date,  beyond  that  of  April  (certainly  not  later  than 
the  14th  of  that  month),  all  communication  with 
Kartoum  ceased,  until  the  receipt  at  Massowah  of 
Gordon's  letters  of  the  27th  of  April,  and  of  the 
30th  and  31st  of  July,  and  Power's  letter  to  the 
Times,  that  appeared  in  that  paper  on  the  29th  of 
September. 

These  letters,  being  almost  the  last  received, 
except  that  of  the  4th  of  November,  putting  on 
one  side  the  "Journals"  themselves,  are  of  much 
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import,  as  continuing,  we  may  say,  the  daily  journal 
of  the  siege. 

With  regard  to  this  daily  journal,  General  Gordon, 
before  he  left,  arranged  with  the  Government  that 
diaries  should  be  kept  and  forwarded  to  the  Foreign 
Office  in  lieu  of  despatches.  Following  on  this 
understanding,  Colonel  Stewart  kept  a  complete 
daily  record  of  events,  which  assumed  the  character 
of  official  reports  to  the  Government  These  re- 
cords commenced  upon  the  19th  of  January,  and 
terminated  on  the  nth  of  March;  they  were  for- 
warded to  the  Foreign  Office  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  of  deep  interest  It  was  from  this  date  to  the 
loth  of  September  that  Colonel  Stewart  began  and 
closed  the  celebrated  journal  to  which  General 
Gordon,  in  his  own  journal,  so  constantly  alludes,  and 
which  was  captured  at  the  time  Colonel  Stewart  was 
murdered,  and  is  now  in  the  Treasury  at  Omdurman. 
In  order,  however,  to  keep  to  his  instructions  so  far 
as  possible.  General  Gordon  telegraphed  daily  events 
from  the  12th  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  when, 
as  before  stated,  all  communication  was  cut  off. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  that  General 
Gordon  continues  this  journal  until  the  27th  of  April, 
as  follows : — 

"No  rebel  display  to-day,  the  21st  of  April; 
rebels  fired  two  shots  from  their  gun,  from  their 
camp.     Thermometer,  92  degrees. 

''April  22. — A  lieutenant  and  two  soldiers 
escaped  from  rebels ;  no  news  of  import.  We  put 
down  mines  at  a  village  half-hour  outside  south  lines. 
Spy  reports  Shendy  is  invested ;  if  it  is  taken,  it  is 
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entirely  due  to  you  for  not  sending  up  Zubair  Pasha. 
If  it  were  justifiable  to  allow  him  to  raise  black  troops 
and  send  them  down  to  the  slaughter  of  Trinkitat, 
it  would  have  been  equally  so  to  let  him  collect  men 
for  the  Soudan.  Steamer  attacked  the  rebels,  drove 
them  back  with  loss,  and  captured  three  camels, 
thirty  goats.  Nile  began  to  rise  to-day ;  this  is  in 
advance  of  the  usual  period.  In  the  rebel  camp  are 
rumours  of  an  Abyssinian  advance,  which  I  trust,  for 
the  honour  of  England,  are  not  true,  for  what  has 
Abyssinia  to  do  with  this  question  ?  It  is  like  a  big 
boy  getting  a  little  boy  to  fight  his  battles. 

''April  23. — Nile  still  rising.  Thunderstorms  in 
all  directions  at  night.  I  will  pardon  the  peoples 
who  give  in  their  allegiance ;  if  they  do  not,  I  will 
liberate  their  slaves.  Thunderstorms  over  town 
and  in  every  direction. 

''April  24. — Rain  during  the  night.  Thermo- 
meter, 90  degrees.  Report  says  that  an  expedition 
started  with  seventy  of  our  captured  soldiers,  rockets, 
and  guns,  from  Obeid,  against  Saleh  Pasha;  that  the 
regular  soldiers  feigned  an  attack  against  Saleh,  and 
turned  on  the  rebels,  going  over  to  Saleh,  with  guns, 
etc.  This,  if  true,  will  effectually  prevent  Mahdi 
trying  this  again.  On  Greek  Consul's  recommenda- 
tion, we  have  issued  notes  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  Rebels  made  one  of  their  distant  attacks 
on  Omdurman. 

"  April  27. — Usual  Friday  church  parade.*  Not 
many  rebels  on  the  south  front.  A  party  crept  down 
into  the  village  opposite  the  palace,  and  fired  volleys, 

•  See  p.  352. 
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but  did  no  harm.  Yesterday,  the  steamers  went  up 
the  White  Nile,  and  captured  four  cows,  two  don- 
keys, twenty-five  sheep,  and  three  prisoners,  killing 
seven.  We  are  sending  out  negroes  to  entice  the 
slaves  of  the  rebels  to  come  to  us  on  the  promise  of 
freedom.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  all  the  slaves 
will  desert  by  degrees,  and  that  the  rebels  will  leave 
this  dangerous  vicinity,  not  for  fear  of  bullets,  but  for 
fear  of  losing  their  live  chattels.  We  will  take  the 
slaves  into  Government  service,  giving  them  their 
freedom,  clothes,  and  pay ;  they  get  nothing  from 
the  rebels.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
slave-holding  up  here.  If  you  cannot  read  this  tele- 
gram, make  the  clerk  repeat  it,  and  ask  Floyer  to 
order  the  original  European  telegrams  to  be  sent 
down  by  post 

''April  26. — Issued  bank-notes  to  amount  of 
;^2500,  redeemable  in  six  months.  I  heard  from 
Kassala  to-day,  dated  the  1 3th  of  April ;  it  is  all 
right.  Some  English  authority  has  threatened  the 
Beni  Amr  tribe,  north  of  Kassala,  the  Sheikh 
writes  to  me.  This  tribe  has  always  been  a  good 
one ;  send  a  kind  message  to  the  Sheikh  from  me. 
One  of  our  soldiers  who  formed  part  of  the  expedition 
from  Kordofan  sent  against  Saleh  Pasha  with  two 
guns  and  one  rocket  has  escaped.  He  says  that  the 
expedition  consisted  of  1000  men,  100  of  whom  are 
my  soldiers  of  the  Soudan,  who  sent  to  say  they  will 
turn  on  the  rebels  when  they  fight.  He  says  Slatin 
Bey  still  holds  out,  and  that  the  Mahdi  is  fighting  in 
Kordofan  with  some  tribes  who  have  revolted.  We 
are  making  decorations  for  the  defence  of  Kartoum 
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-a  crescent  and  star,  with  words  from  Koran  and 


date,  so  we  count  on  victory,  officers   silver,  men 
copper.     You  will  not  be  asked  to  pay  for  them. 
"  April  27. — We  are  all  well  and  strong. 

(Signed)  "  C.  G.  Gordon." 

General  Gordon  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring. 

"(Telegraphic.)  Kartoum,  April  27. 

"  Sent  off  post  to-day.  We  have  an  end  of 
Saleh  Pasha  reports  to-day.  It  appears  he  sur- 
rendered twelve  days  ago,  with  a  small  steamer  *  and 
1400  men ;  no  guns.  The  refugee  soldiers  who 
came  in  with  this  news  say  that  they  threw  the  rifles 
into  water,  but  I  doubt  it.  Thanks  to  our  mines, 
I  do  not  fear  for  this  place;  but  owing  to  rebels 
having  a  steamer  on  the  Blue  Nile  we  must  watch 
against  a  river  attack.  It  renders  difficult  any  relief 
of  Sennaar.  We  are  making  all  preparations  and 
laying  down  mines  in  river.  I  think  we  shall  hold 
out  all  right" 

General  Gordon  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring. 

"  (Telegraphic.)  Kartoum,  April  27. 

"  I  hear  a  message  for  me  from  Berber  was  taken 
four  days  ago :  the  letters  were  sent  to  Mahdi  and 
the  messenger  killed.  There  is  no  obstruction  in 
Nile.     They  tried  to  do  it  and  failed." 

General  Gordon  no  doubt  continued  his  journal 
down  to  date  of  the  accompanying  letters,  but  it 
has  not  come  to  hand.     It  is  well  to  note,  that  the 

*  The  Mahomet  Alt. 
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usual  church  parade,  so  called  by  General  Gordon, 
was  held  on  account  of  the  Koran  laying  down  that 
every  Friday  should  be  kept  sacred  (see  Sale's 
Koran,  ch.  Ixii.).  The  Mahdi  ordered  that  every 
Friday  should  be  put  aside  for  prayers  and  games. 

General  Gordon  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  and  Nubar 

Pasha. 

"  Kartoum,  July  30. 

"  Your  telegram  of  the  5th  of  May  received. 

"  Thanks  for  kind  expressions.  Nile  now  high, 
and  we  hope  to  open  route  to  Sennaar  in  few  days. 
We  have  had  no  serious  losses.  Stewart  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  arm  near  the  Palace  ;  he  is  all  right 
now.  Be  assured  that  these  hostilities  are  far  from 
being  sought  for,  but  we  have  no  option,  for  retreat 
is  impossible,  unless  we  abandon  the  civil  employes 
and  their  families,  which  the  general  feeling  of  the 
troops  is  against.  I  have  no  advice  to  give  ;  if  we 
open  Sennaar  and  clear  the  Blue  Nile,  we  will  be 
strong  enough  to  retake  Berber — that  is,  if  Dongola 
still  holds  out,  As  for  the  Mahdi,  he  will  not  send 
succour  here.  Not  one  pound  of  the  money  you  gave 
me  got  here ;  it  was  captured  at  Berber.  We  want 
;^200,ooo  sent  to  Kassala.  The  expenses  of  thfese 
garrisons  must  be  met.  Kartoum  costs  ;^5oo  per 
diem.  If  the  route  gets  open  to  Kassala,  I  shall  send 
Stewart  there,  with  journal — that  is,  if  he  will  con- 
sent to  go.  You  may  rely  on  this,  that  if  there 
was  any  possible  way  of  avoiding  the  wretched 
fighting  I  should  adopt  it,  for  the  whole  war  is 
hateful  to  me.     The  people  refuse  to  let  me  go  out 
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on  expeditions,  owing  to  the  bother  which  would 
arise  if  anything  happened,  so  I  sit  on  tenter-hooks 
of  anxiety.  If  I  could  make  any  one  chief  here,  I 
would  do  it;  but  it  is  impossible,  for  all  the  good 
men  were  killed  with  Hicks.  To  show  you  that 
Arabs  fire  well,  two  of  our  steamers  which  are 
blinded  received  970  and  860  hits  in  their  hulls 
respectively.  Since  our  defeat  of  the  i6th  of  March, 
we  have  had  only  thirty  killed,  fifty  or  sixty  wounded, 
which  is  very  little.  I  should  think  we  have  fired 
half  a  million  cartridges  ;  the  conduct  of  people  and 
troops  has  been  excellent.  I  was  thinking  of  issu- 
ing a  proclamation  liberating  the  slaves  of  those  in 
arms,  but  have  deferred  doing  so  for  fear  of  com- 
plication. I  have  great  trust  that  God  will  bring 
us  out  triumphantly,  and  with  no  great  loss  on 
either  side.  We  have  queer  stories  as  to  the  fall  of 
Berber.  Arabs  captured  there  all  Stewart's  hussar 
uniform,  and  my  medals,  etc.  It  may  be  bad  taste 
to  say  it,  but  if  we  get  out  of  this,  give  Stewart  a 
K.C.M.G.,  and  spare  me  at  all  costs.  You  will 
thus  save  me  the  disagreeableness  of  having  to 
refuse,  but  I  hate  these  things.  If  we  get  out  it  is 
in  answer  to  prayer,  and  not  by  our  might,  and  it 
is  a  true  pleasure  to  have  been  here,  though  painful 
enough  at  times.  Stewart's  journal  is  copious;  I 
only  hope  it  will  get  down  to  you  when  I  send  it 
Land  mines  are  the  things  for  defence  in  future ;  we 
have  covered  the  works  with  them,  and  they  have 
deterred  all  attacks  and  done  much  execution. 

"Since  the  30th  of  March,  date  of  your  Cairo 
despatch,  we  have  had  no  news  from  you.     Seyid 

2  A 
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Mahomet  Osman,  of  Kassala,  ought  to  be  the  route 
for  your  despatches,  and  you  ought  to  give  him 
a  present  of  ;^500,  for  he  saved  Kassala.  We 
have  made  a  decoration,  with  three  degrees,  silver- 
gilt,  silver,  and  pewter,  with  inscription,  *  Siege  of 
Kartoum,'  with  a  grenade  in  centre.  School 
children  and  women  have  also  received  one ;  con- 
sequently I  am  very  popular  with  the  black  ladies 
of  Kartoum.  We  have  issued  paper  notes  to 
amount  of  ;^26,ooo,  and  borrowed  ^50,000  from 
merchants,  which  you  will  have  to  meet.  I  have 
sent  in  addition  ;^8ooo  paper  notes  to  Sennaar. 
What  Kassala  is  doing  for  money  I  do  not  know ; 
of  course  we  only  get  taxes  paid  in  lead,  so  you 
are  running  up  a  good  bill  up  here.  The  troops 
and  people  are  full  of  heart ;  I  cannot  say  the  same 
for  all  the  Europeans.  The  Arabs  are  in  poor 
heart.  I  should  say  that  about  2000  determined 
men  alone  keep  them  in  the  field.  I  expect  it  will 
end  in  a  terrible  famine  throughout  the  land.  Spy 
yesterday  stated  the  '  Queen  of  England  *  had 
arrived  at  Korosko.  Perhaps  it  is  a  steamer.  The 
only  reinforcements  the  Soudan  has  received  since 
the  27th  of  November,  1883,  ^^tte  when  Hicks's 
defeat  was  known  at  Cairo,  is  seven  persons,  in- 
cluding myself!  and  we  have  sent  down  over  600 
soldiers  and  2000  people.  The  people  here  and 
Arabs  laugh  over  it.  I  shall  not  leave  Kartoum 
until  I  can  put  some  one  in.  If  the  Europeans  like 
to  go  to  the  Equator,  I  will  give  them  steamers ;  but 
I  will  not  leave  these  people  after  all  they  have 
gone  through.     As  for  routes,  I  have  told  you  that 
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the  one  from  Wady  Haifa  along  right  bank  of  Nile 
to  Berber  is  the  best,  and,  had  not  Berber  fallen, 
would  have  been  a  picnic.  The  other  route  is  from 
Senheit  to  Kassala,  and  to  Abou  Haraz  on  Blue 
Nile,  which  would  be  safe  up  to  Kassala ;  but  I  fear 
it  is  too  late.  We  must  fight  it  out  with  our  own 
means  :  if  blessed  by  God,  we  shall  succeed  ;  if  not 
His  will,  so  be  it.  The  main  thing  is  to  send 
money  to  Kassala.  Where  is  Wood  ?  Kind  re- 
gards to  him  and  Generals  Stephenson  and  Graham. 
Why  write  in  cipher  ?  It  is  useless,  for  the  Arabs 
have  no  interpreter.  You  say  your  feeling  is  to 
abandon  the  Soudan,  so  be  it ;  but  before  you  do  that, 
you  must  take  down  Egyptian  population,  and  this 
the  Arabs  do  not  see.  According  to  all  accounts, 
5000  were  massacred  at  Berber ;  all  is  for  the  best. 
I  will  conclude  in  saying  we  will  defend  ourselves 
to  the  last ;  that  I  will  not  leave  Kartoum  ;  that  I 
will  try  and  persuade  all  Europeans  to  escape,  and 
that  I  am  still  sanguine  that,  by  some  means  not 
clear,  God  will  give  us  an  issue.  What  was  result 
of  your  negotiations  for  opening  road  Suakin  to 
Berber?  The  Arabs  captured  the  money  (you 
gave  me)  at  Berber,  but  it  is  only  the  money  which 
the  Egyptian  Pashas  have  ground  out  of  the  Soudan 
since  their  occupation. 

(Signed)  "  C.  G.  Gordon. 

"  P.S. — July  31,  1884. — Reading  over  your 
telegram  of  the  5th  of  May,  1884,  you  ask  me  'to 
state  cause  and  intention  in  staying  at  Kartoum, 
knowing  Government  means  to  abandon  Soudan  ? ' 
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and  in  answer  I  say,  I  stay  at  Kartoum  because 
the  Arabs  have  shut  us  up,  and  will  not  let  us  out 
I  also  add  that  even  if  the  road  were  opened  the 
people  would  not  let  me  go,  unless  I  gave  them 
some  Government  or  took  them  with  me,  which  I 
could  not  do.  No  one  would  leave  more  willingly 
than  I  would,  if  it  were  possible. 

"  C.  G.  G." 

General  Gordon  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring. 

"  Kartoum,  July  31. 

"  We  continue,  thank  God,  to  drive  Arabs  back 
up  Blue  Nile,  and  hope  to  open  road  to  Sennaar  in 
eight  days  or  less,  and  to  recapture  the  small  steamer 
lost  by  Saleh  Bey.*  We  then  hope  to  send  an 
expedition  to  surprise  and  recapture  Berber.  It  is 
a  si/ie  qua  non  that  you  send  me  Zubair ;  otherwise 
my  stay  here  is  indefinite.  And  you  should  send 
;^5o,ooo  to  Dongola,  to  be  forwarded  to  Berber  if 
we  take  it.  River  begins  to  fall  in,  say,  four  months. 
Before  that  time  you  must  either  let  the  Sultan  take 
back  the  Soudan,  or  send  Zubair  with  a  subsidy 
yearly.  D.V.,  we  will  send  the  Egyptian  troops 
here  down  to  Berber  to  take  it,  so  that  they  will 
be  on  their  way  home ;  and  I  shall  send  Stewart. 
We  hope  (D.V.)  to  recapture  the  two  steamers 
which  were  lost  at  Berber  on  its  fall. 

"  The  Equator  and  Bahr  el  Gazelle  provinces  can 
be  (D.V.)  relieved  later  on,  and  their  troops  brought 
here.  As  to  Darfour,  it  must  be  afterwards  thought 
of,  for  we  do  not  know  if  it  still  holds  out     As  for 

♦  See  p.  351. 
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Kordofan,  I  hope  and  believe  the  Mahdi  has  his 
hands  full.  I  would  vacate  Sennaar  if  it  were 
possible,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is,  and  also  the  moral 
effect  of  its  evacuation  would  be  fatal  to  our  future 
success,  while  we  have  not  food  to  feed  the  refugees 
who  would  come  here.  You  will  see,  if  we  open 
road  to  Sennaar  from  here,  we  cut  the  Arab  move- 
ment in  two  by  the  Blue  Nile.  I  repeat,  I  have 
no  wish  to  retain  this  country.  My  sole  desire  is  to 
restore  the  prestige  of  the  Government  in  order  to 
get  out  the  garrisons,  and  to  put  some  ephemeral 
Government  in  position  in  order  to  get  away. 

(Signed)  "  C.  G.  Gordon." 

In  continuation  we  now  come  to  Mr.  Powers 
report,  as  Times  correspondent     It  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  Kartoum,  April  28  (z;/i  Kassala,  Massowah,  and  Suakin). 

*'  Since  my  last  telegram  to  you  on  April  the 
2 1st,  we  have  been  almost  daily  engaged  with  the 
rebels,  who  now  thoroughly  surround  Kartoum. 
General  Gordon  is  busily  engaged  laying  out  mines 
in  front  of  the  works  in  all  directions.  Yesterday 
and  to-day  the  rebels  came  down  to  a  village  oppo- 
site, and  fired  heavily  on  the  palace.  We  returned 
the  fire  with  artillery  and  musketry,  and  on  both 
occasions  the  Arabs  soon  retreated.  There  was  no 
loss  on  our  side.  The  town  is  quiet.  Over  half 
the  population  before  the  siege  began  went  over  to 
the  rebels,  thus  weeding  out  all  bad  characters. 

"  General  Gordon  is  issuing  rations  to  the  poor. 
Food  is  very  dear.     We  have  corn  and  biscuits  for 
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about  four  months.  General  Gordon  has  issued 
paper  money,  as  our  treasure  is  still  at  Berber. 
The  merchants  accept  it  as  money,  and  all  the 
arrears  to  the  soldiers  can  be  thus  paid  off.  General 
Gordon  has  sent  emissaries  to  offer  to  all  the  slaves 
of  the  rebels  their  freedom  if  they  abandon  their 
masters  and  come  in.  If  they  do  this  it  will  be  a 
fearful  blow  to  the  rebels.  The  General  has  hired 
the  large  mission  premises  on  the  river,  and  has 
moved  all  the  ammunition  there;  in  case  of  attack 
with  artillery  on  the  fortifications  it  will  be  perfectly 
safe. 

"  A  messenger  from  Seyid  Mahomet  Osman,*  of 
Kassala,  who  is  an  Emir  of  Mecca  and  chief  among 
the  Mussulmans  in  the  Soudan,  has  come  in,  bring- 
ing a  letter.  The  Seyid  says  he  has  beaten  the 
rebels  around  Kassala,  and  he  tells  General  Gordon 
to  be  of  good  heart,  and  he  and  all  his  men  will 
come  to  his  relief.  In  such  respect  is  this  man  held, 
that  the  rebels  did  not  dare  to  stop  the  bearer  of  the 
letter.  One  of  General  Hicks's  bandsmen  came  in 
last  night  from  El  Obeid.  The  Mahdi  has  sent  two 
guns,  forty  boxes  of  shells,  and  sixty  Remingtons  to 
be  used  against  Saleh  Bey,  who  is  still  holding  out 
against  the  rebels  at  Mesalamieh.  This  soldier 
states  that  Slatin  Bey,  at  Darfour,  has  not  surren- 
dered to  the  Mahdi.  The  Blue  Nile  is  slowly 
rising,  and  we  hope  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  the 
steamers  will  be  able  to  smite  the  rebels  hip  and 
thigh.     The  health  of  the  town    is  excellent,  and 

*  This  is  evidently  the  pious  sheikh  mentioned  at  page  222 
of  Hill's  work. 
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we  three  Englishmen  here  are  well  and  hopeful. 
There  are  now  around  the  lines,  in  addition  to  all 
other  obstacles,  such  as  crowsfeet,  broken  glass, 
wire  entanglements,  and  chevaux  de  /rise,  three  lines 
of  land  torpedoes  or  percussion  mines.  They  are 
enormously  powerful,  and  are  much  feared  by  the 
Arabs.  We  have  no  news  whatever  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  We  learned 
to-day  that  a  man  with  a  post  from  Berber  was 
taken  by  the  rebels  and  killed." 

"  July  30. 

"We  have  been  now  five  months  closely  besieged, 
and  can  at  best  hold  out  but  two  months  longer. 
The  soldiers  and  people  live  in  hopes  of  English 
relief,  as  since  last  May  there  are  daily  reports  of 
English  advancing  from  Dongola  and  Kassala.  The 
Arabs  have  strong  forts  with  cannon  along  the  river, 
and  they  push  the  siege  as  vigorously  as  ever. 
General  Gordon  has  protected  all  the  steamers  with 
bullet-proof  plates  of  wSoft  wood  and  iron,  and  on 
the  six  armoured  barges  has  put  up  castles  twenty 
feet  high,  giving  a  double  line  of  fire.  We  have  no 
fears  of  a  rising  in  the  town,  as  before  the  siege 
eight  to  ten  thousand  men  left  and  joined  the  rebels. 
The  troops  to  be  loyal  must  be  paid,  and  General 
Gordon  is  badly  off  for  money,  none  of  that  which 
left  Cairo  for  his  use  ever  having  reached  Kartoum. 
He  has  issued  ;^50,ooo  worth  of  paper  money. 
Food  is  daily  distributed  to  the  poor. 

"Since  March  the  23rd,  the  following  are  the 
chief  events  of  the  siege : — 
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'^  March  23. — Hassan  and  Seyid  Pashas  were 
put  to  death  for  treachery  in  the  battle  of  the  1 6th, 
in  which  we  lost  350  killed  and  wounded. 

''April  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20. — Attacks  by  the 
rebels  on  the  palace  from  the  villages  opposite. 
Fearful  loss  of  life  to  the  Arabs  from  mines  put 
down  by  General  Gordon. 

''April  27. — We  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Saleh 
Bey  at  Mesalamieh  to  the  rebels,  with  50  shiploads 
of  food,  70  boxes  of  cartridges,  2020  rifles,  and  a 
steamer. 

"May  I. — The  officer  commanding  the  engineers 
having  put  down  a  mine  of  78  lb.  of  powder,  trod 
on  it,  and,  with  six  soldiers,  was  blown  to  pieces. 

"May  3. — A  man  reported  an  English  army  at 
Berber. 

"  May  6. — Heavy  attack  from  the  Arabs  at  the 
Blue  Nile  end  of  the  works ;  great  loss  of  life  from 
the  mines  we  had  placed  at  Bourr6. 

**  May  7. — Great  attack  from  a  village  opposite ; 
nine  mines  were  exploded  there,  and  we  afterwards 
heard  that  they  killed  115  rebels.  The  Arabs  kept 
up  a  fire  all  day.  Colonel  Stewart,  with  two  splen- 
didly directed  shots  from  a  Krupp  20-pounder  at 
the  palace,  drove  them  out  of  their  principal  position. 
During  the  night  the  Arabs  loopholed  the  walls, 
but  on  the  9th  we  drove  them  out.  They  had  held 
the  place  for  three  days. 

"May  25. — Colonel  Stewart,  while  working  a 
mitrailleuse  at  the  palace,  was  wounded  by  the  rebel 
fire,  but  he  is  now  quite  well. 

"  May  26. — During  an  expedition  up  the  White 
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Nile,  Saati  Bey  put  a  shell  into  an  Arab  magazine. 
There  was  a  great  explosion,  sixty  shells  going  off. 

"  During  May  and  June,  steamer  expeditions  were 
made  daily,  under  Saati  Bey.  Our  loss  was  slight, 
and  much  cattle  were  captured. 

'^  June  25. — Mr.  Cuzzi,  English  Consul  at  Berber, 
who  is  with  the  rebels,  came  to  our  lines,  and  told 
us  of  the  fall  of  Berber.  Mr.  Cuzzi  has  been  sent 
to  Kordofan. 

''June  30. — Saati  Bey  captured  forty  ardebs  of 
corn  from  the  rebels,  and  killed  200  of  them. 

''July  10. — Saati  Bey  having  burnt  Kalakla  and 
three  villages,  attacked  Gatarneb,  but,  with  three  of 
his  officers,  was  killed.  Colonel  Stewart  had  a  nar- 
row escape.     Saati*s  loss  is  serious. 

''July  29. — We  beat  the  rebels  out  of  Bourr^  on 
the  Blue  Nile,  killing  numbers  of  them,  and  cap- 
turing munitions  and  eighty  rifles.  The  steamers 
advanced  to  El  Foun,  clearing  thirteen  rebel  forts 
and  breaking  two  cannon.  Since  the  siege  began 
our  loss  has  been  under  700  killed." 

"July  31. 

"  This  is  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  of  the  siege. 
Yesterday  I  sent  you,  vi&  Kassala,  a  despatch,  giving 
the  situation  here  and  the  chief  incidents  of  the 
siege  since  March  23.  I  wrote  you  several  times 
each  week  up  to  April  23,  when  all  hopes  of  men 
getting  through  to  Berber  had  ceased.  For  the 
last  five  months  the  siege  has  been  very  close,  the 
Arab  bullets  from  all  sides  being  able  to  fall  into 
the  palace. 

"Since  March  1 7  no  day  has  passed  without  firing; 
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yet  our  losses  in  all  at  the  very  outside  are  not  700 
killed.  We  have  had  a  good  many  wounded,  but 
as  a  rule  the  wounds  are  slight.  Since  the  siege, 
General  Gordon  has  caused  biscuit  and  com  to  be 
distributed  to  the  poor,  and  up  to  this  time  there 
has  been  no  case  of  any  one  seriously  wanting  food. 
Everything  has  gone  up  about  3000  per  cent  in 
price,  and  meat  is,  when  you  can  get  it,  8j.  or  9^.  an 
oke.  The  classes  who  cannot  accept  relief  suffer 
most. 

"Since  the  despatch  which  arrived  the  day  before 
yesterday,  all  hope  of  relief  by  our  Government  is 
at  an  end,  so  when  our  provisions,  which  we  have 
at  a  stretch  for  two  months,  are  eaten,  we  must  fall ; 
nor  is  there  any  chance,  with  the  soldiers  we  have, 
and  the  great  crowd  of  women,  children,  etc.,  of  our 
being  able  to  cut  our  way  through  the  Arabs.  We 
have  not  steamers  for  all,  and  it  is  only  from  the 
steamers  we  can  meet  the  rebels. 

"  One  Arab  horseman  is  enough  to  put  200  of  the 
bulk  of  our  men  to  flight  The  day  Saati  Bey  was 
killed,  eight  men  with  spears  charged  200  of  our 
men  armed  with  Remingtons.  The  soldiers  fled  at 
once,  leaving  Saati  and  his  Vakeel  to  be  killed.  A 
black  officer  cut  down  three  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
other  five  chased  our  men.  A  horseman  coming  up 
rode  through  the  flying  mass,  cutting  down  seven. 
Colonel  Stewart,  who  was  unarmed,  got  off*  by  a  fluke, 
the  Arabs  not  having  seen  him.  With  such  men 
as  these  we  can  do  nothing.  The  negroes  are  the 
only  men  we  can  depend  upon. 

**  The  attack  made  by  the  Soudani  troops  under 
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Mahomet  AH  Pasha,  on  the  28th  of  this  month, 
was  most  successful ;  the  Arab  loss  must  have  been 
very  heavy.  As  General  Gordon  has  forbidden  the 
soldiers  to  bring  in  the  heads  of  rebels  they  kill,  it  is 
now  hard  to  know  the  exact  number.  We  captured 
that  day  sixteen  shells  and  cartouches  for  mountain 
gim,  a  quantity  of  rifle  ammunition,  78  Remingtons, 
a  number  of  elephant  and  other  rifles,  nearly  200 
lances,  60  swords,  and  some  horses.  Our  loss  was 
four  killed  and  some  slightly  wounded.  This  action 
has  cleared  away  the  rebels,  who  day  and  night 
have  been  firing  into  our  lines  at  Bourr^,  on  the 
Blue  Nile. 

"  The  following  day  (29th  insL),  a  flotilla  of  five 
armoured  steamers  and  four  armoured  barges,  with 
castles  on  them,  went  up  to  Giraffe,  on  the  Blue 
Nile.  I  went  with  them.  On  the  way  up  we 
cleared  thirteen  small  forts ;  but  at  Giraffe  found 
two  large,  strong  forts — earthworks  rivetted  with 
trunks  of  palm  trees.  There  were  two  cannons  in 
one.  For  eight  hours  we  engaged  these  forts,  and 
with  the  Krupp  20-pounder  disabled  their  two 
cannons.  The  Arab  fire  was  terrific ;  but,  owing 
to  the  bullet-proof  armour  on  all  the  vessels,  our 
loss  was  only  three  killed  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
wounded.  Towards  the  evening  we  drove  the 
rebels,  who  were  in  great  numbers,  out  of  the  forts. 

"In  three  days.  General  Gordon  will  send  two 
steamers  towards  Sennaar.  It  is  hoped  they  will 
retake  the  steamer  Mahomet  Ali^  which  the  rebels 
took   from   Saleh    Bey.     General  Gordon   is   quite 

*  Seep.  351. 
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well,  and  Colonel  Stewart  has  quite  recovered  from 
his  wound.     I  am  quite  well  and  happy/' 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  Mr.  Egerton's  despatch  to  Lord 
Granville  of  the  30th  of  July.  In  it  he  says,  "  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  several  of  the 
men  sent  with  messages  from  hence  have  reached 
Gordon.  That  there  may  be  great  difficulty,  I 
admit,  but  this  does  not  quite  satisfactorily  explain 
why  no  message  of  any  kind  from  Gordon  to  any 
European  has  been  received  for  so  long." 

There  was  no  necessity,  in  this  case,  for  Mr. 
Egerton  to  insinuate  that  General  Gordon  was 
holding  back  from  communicating  with  the  Govern- 
ment, or  that  he  had  received  many  communica- 
tions, the  fact  being,  as  stated  by  General  Gordon  on 
the  30th  of  July  (curiously,  the  same  day  as  Mr. 
Egerton  wrote),  that  only  one  messenger  had  up 
to  that  date  got  into  Kartoum,  and  he  brought  the 
message  of  the  5th  of  May.* 

•  Same  as  message  of  May  17  (see  "Journals,"   ist  edit, 
p.  39)- 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Relief  expedition  necessary  from  the  want  of  a  policy — Press  called 
for  an  expedition  —  Lord  Wolseley  did  the  same — Wolseley's 
letter — Advance  of  the  relieving  force — Letter  of  the  4th  of 
November  —  Gordon  weakens  his  position  by  sending  down 
steamers— Wolseley's  position — The  want  of  transport— Forces 
reach  Metemmah — Gordon's  steamers  appear  and  assist. 

^  Immediately  after  General  Gordons  message  to 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  of  the  9th  of  April,*  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  the  Government,  in  which  General 
Gordon  suggested  that  three  thousand  Turks  should 
be  sent  to  Kartoum,  the  necessity  for  a  relief  expedi- 
tion became  apparent  This  necessity  arose  entirely 
from  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  no  defined 
policy  upon  the  whole  question  of  the  future  of  the 
Soudan. 

The  press  almost  universally  demanded  that  a 
relief  expedition  should  be  at  once  despatched,  and 
Lord  Wolseley,  from  the  first,  endeavoured,  in  the 
most  independent  manner,  to  impress  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  ;  but 
for  a  considerable  time  without  success.  On  the  24th 
of  July,  he  wrote  to  the  author  as  follows  :  "  I  think, 
therefore,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pushing  up 
a  small  brigade  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 

•  See  p.  346. 
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British  soldiers  to  Dongola.  I  believe  that  such 
a  force  would  most  probably  settle  the  whole 
business ;  but  you  must  remember  that  time  presses. 
I  believe  that  such  a  force  could  be  sent  from  Eng- 
land, and  reach  Dongola  about  the  15  th  of  October, 
if  the  Government  be  in  earnest  and  act  at  once. 
Remember,  we  can  command  many  things,  but  all 
the  gold  of  England  will  not  affect  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Nile,  or  the  duration  of  the  hot  and  cold 
seasons  in  Egypt.  Time  is  a  most  important 
element  in  this  question,  and  it  will  be  indeed  'an 
indelible  disgrace,'  if  we  allow  the  most  generous, 
patriotic,  and  gallant  of  our  public  servants  to  die 
of  want,  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  cruel  enemy, 
because  we  would  not  hold  out  our  hands  to  save 
him.  Dongola  can  be  reached  without  fighting, 
and  our  presence  there  in  force  might  secure  for 
us  all  the  objects  we  wish  to  obtain  ;  at  any  rate, 
I  don't  wish  to  share  the  responsibility  of  leaving 
Charley  Gordon  to  his  fate,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  recommend  immediate  and  active  preparation 
for  operations  that  may  be  forced  upon  us  by-and- 
by."  This  letter  (from  which  the  foregoing  is  an 
extract)  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  the 
same  day  that  it  was  written. 

But  still  nothing  was  done,  and  the  "  by-and-by  " 
alluded  to  by  Lord  Wolseley  came,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  forced  into  action ;  but  then  it  was 
too  late.  It  is  not  intended  to  give  an  account  of 
how  the  expeditionary  force  was  ordered  and 
counter-ordered ;  of  how,  even  when  the  troops  had 
got  to  Wady  Haifa,  they  had  no  orders  to  advance 
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further;  of  how,  when  the  orders  to  advance  were 
given,  universal  enthusiasm  prevailed  among  the 
whole  force ;  and  of  how  every  one  did  his  utmost 
to  secure  the  object  every  individual  had  in  view, 
the  rescue  of  General  Gordon  and  the  gallant 
defenders  of  Kartoum.  This  description  must  be 
left  to  better  hands. 

During  the  interval  between  August  and 
November,  occasional  messages  were  received  from 
Gordon,  stating  that  Kartoum  still  held  out;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  14th  of  November,  when  at 
Dongola,  that  Lord  Wolseley  was  informed  as  to 
the  true  position  of  affairs  in  Kartoum,  of  which  he 
was  put  in  possession  by  General  Gordon,  in  his 
letter  dated  Kartoum,  4th  of  November.  It  ran  as 
follows : — 

Colonel  Swaine  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring, 

"Dongola,  November  14,  1884. 

"  Following  is  letter  from  Gordon  to  Lord 
Wolseley : — 

"  *  Kartoum,  4/1 1/84. 

" '  Post  came  in  yesterday  from  Debbeh, 
Kitchener,  dated  14th  of  October,  cipher  telegram 
from  Lord  Wolseley,  20th  of  September  last,  which 
I  cannot  decipher,  for  Colonel  Stewart  took  the 
cypher-books  (Foreign  Office)  with  him. 

"  *  No  other  communications  have  been  received 
here  since  31st  of  August,  letter  of  Kitchener  which 
arrived  17th  of  September,  a  week  after  Colonel 
Stewart's    steamer    left    this.      On   other  side   are 
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names  of  Europeans  who  went  with  Colonel  Stewart 
in  steamer.  At  Metemmah,  waiting  your  orders, 
are  five  steamers,  with  nine  guns. 

"  '  We  can  hold  out  forty  days  with  ease  ;  after 
that  it  will  be  difficult.  Guides  say  you  gave  them 
no  money.  I  gave  them  £/^  each ;  I  gave  them 
orders  on  you  for  £$  each. 

" '  Terrible  about  loss  of  steamer. 

"'Warn  Foreign  Office,  when  you  are  sure  of 
the  loss  of  the  steamer,  about  the  loss  of  the  cypher- 
books,  which  I  sent  down,  as  it  was  doubtful  if  we 
would  ever  be  relieved,  whence,  and  because  it  was 
looked  on  as  pretty  safe,  I  sent  Colonel  Stewart, 
Power,  and  Herbin  down,  telling  them  to  give  you 
all  information. 

" '  With  Colonel  Stewart  was  the  journal  of  all 
events  from  ist  of  March  to  the  loth  of  September. 
The  steamer  carried  a  gun,  and  had  a  good  force 
on  board  of  her. 

" '  The  Mahdi  is  here,  about  eight  miles  away. 
All  north  side  along  the  White  Nile  is  free  of 
Arabs  ;  they  are  on  south  and  south-west  and  east 
of  town,  some  way  off ;  they  are  quiet. 

"'Sennaar  is  all  right,  and  knows  of  your 
coming. 

"  *  With  steamers  are  my  journals,  from  loth  of 
September  to  date,  with  all  details,  and  map  of 
Berber. 

** '  We  have  occasional  fights  with  Arabs. 

" '  Mahdi  says  he  will  not  fight  during  this 
month,  Moharrem. 

" '  With  him  are  all  the  Europeans,  nuns,  etc. ; 
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rumoured  all  are  become  Mussulman.  Slatin  is 
there  ;  Lupton,  Mahdi  says,  has  surrendered. 

"  *  Since  loth  of  March,  we  have  had  up  to  date, 
exclusive  of  Kitchener's,  14th  of  October,  only  two 
despatches  ;  one,  Dongola,  with  no  date ;  one  from 
Suakin,  5th  of  May;  one  of  some  import,  Masspwah, 
27th  of  April 

" '  I  have  sent  out  a  crowd  of  messengers  in  all 
directions  during  these  eight  months. 

"'Get  the  newspapers  to  say  I  received  letters 
through  Kitchener  from  Sir  S.  Baker,  my  sister, 
Stanley,  from  Congo.  Do  not  send  any  more  letters 
private,  it  is  too  great  a  risk.  Do  not  write  in 
cypher,  for  I  have  none,  and  it  is  of  no  import,  for 
Mahdi  knows  everything,  and  you  need  not  fear 
him. 

'* '  I  should  take  the  road  from  Ambukol  to 
Metemmah,  where  my  steamers  wait  for  you. 
Leontides,  Greek  Consul-General ;  Hansall,  Austrian 
Consul,  all  right. 

" '  Stewart,  Power,  and  Herbin  went  down  in  the 
Adbas. 

"'A  letter  came  from  Mitzakis,  the  31st  of  July, 
from  Adowa,  saying  King  Johannis  was  going  to 
advance  with  army.     That  he  will  t^ver  do. 

"'The  messenger  had  a  letter  from  King  for 
me,  but  the  Mahdi  captured  it.  Please  explain  that 
to  His  Majesty,  or  he  will  be  making  a  row.  He 
is  an  arrant  humbug,  and  if  you  make  a  treaty  with 
him  it  will  be  a  dead  letter.  Evelyn  sends  a  message 
from  the  Austrian  Consul- General  to  me;  but  he  sends 
none^  so  I  am  in  disgrace.     I  do  not  care;  rather  like 

2   B 
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it,  for  I  am  very  angry  with  him  a^nd  others,  and  having 
preserved  our  honour,  I  will  have  none  of  their  honour. 

**  *  If  the  journal  is  lost  with  Stewart  we  have  no 
record  of  events  from  the  ist  of  March  to  the  loth 
of  September,  except  a  journal  kept  by  doctor. 

"  *  Your  expedition  is  for  relief  of  garrison,  which 
I  failed  to  accomplish.  I  decline  to  agree  that  it  is 
for  me  personally. 

"'Stewarts  journal  was  a  gem,  illustrated  with 
all  the  Arabic  letters  of  Mahdi  to  me,  etc.  I  hear 
you  have  with  you  Mahmond  Khalifa,  son  of  Hussein 
Pasha  Khalifa,  who  is  now  with  the  Mahdi,  and  who 
gave  up  Berber.  This  Mahmond  Khalifa  wrote  to 
his  father,  9th  of  October,  1884,  a  letter,  saying  he  was 
doing  his  best  to  delay  your  getting  camels,  that  he 
wanted  you  to  go  in  four  columns,  and  you  said  "  No, 
we  will  go  in  one  column;  I  will  not  leave  any  be- 
hind." If  you  catch  Cuzzi,  search  his  baggage,  for  he 
was  bosom  friends  with  the  Mahdi,  and  carries  letters. 

"  *  You  may  not  know  what  has  passed  here. 

"*The  Arabs  camped  outside  Kartoum  on  the 
1 2th  of  March.  We  attacked  them  on  the  i6th  of 
March  ;  got  defeated,  and  lost  heavily,  also  a  gun. 
We  then  from  that  date  had  continual  skirmishes  with 
Arabs.     Stewart  was  wounded  slightly  in  the  arm. 

"  *  On  one  occasion  when  the  river  rose  we  drove 
off  Arabs  in  three  or  four  engagements,  and  freed  the 
town.  Sent  up  to  Sennaar  two  expeditions ;  had 
another  fight,  and  again  were  defeated,  with  heavy 
loss — the  square  was  s^lways  broken ;  this  last  defeat 
was  on  the  4th  of  September ;  since  then  we  have 
had  comparative  quiet.  * 
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"  *  We  fired  3,000,000  rounds. 

'* '  The  palace  was  the  great  place  for  the  firing. 
Arabs  have  the  Krupps  here,  and  often  have  hulled 
our  steamers.  Arabs  captured  two  small  steamers 
at  Berber,  and  one  on  the  Blue  Nile.  We  have 
built  two  new  steamers.  The  steamers  had  bul- 
warks, and  were  struck  with  bullets  1090  times  each 
on  an  average,  and  three  times  with  shot  each.  We 
defended  the  lines  with  wire  entanglements,  and  live 
shells  as  mines,  which  did  great  execution.  We  put 
lucifer  matches  to  ignite  them. 

"  *  The  soldiers  are  only  half  a  month  in  arrears. 
We  issue  paper  money,  and  also  all  the  cloth  in 
magazines.  All  the  captives  with  the  Mahdi  are  well ; 
the  nuns,  to  avoid  an  Arab  marriage,  are  ostensibly 
married  to  Greeks  (the  union  of  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches).  Slatin  is  with  the  Mahdi,  and  has  all  his 
property,  and  is  well  treated ;  but  I  hear  to-day  he 
is  in  chains.  A  mysterious  Frenchman  is  with 
Mahdi,  who  came  from  Dongola. 

" '  We  have  got  a  decoration  *   made  and  dis- 

*  "  We  are  informed  by  an  Italian  newspaper  that  a  few  days 
ago  his  Highness  Ismail  Pasha  received  at  Naples,  where  he  is 
now  residing,  a  small  packet,  which  a  Soudanese  messenger  had  by 
some  means  or  other  at  last  contrived  to  bring  to  the  Italian  Consul- 
General  at  Cairo.  It  contained  an  Arabic  letter,  signed  and  sealed 
by  General  Gordon,  just  seven  weeks  before  his  death,  and  a  well- 
executed  decoration.  The  following  is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
letter,  which  possesses  now  a  striking  and  touching  interest : — 

"  *  To  His  Highness  the  august  Ismail  Pasha^  ex-Khedive  of  Egypt! 

**  *  May  God  protect  him  ! 

'^  'Among  the  many  honours  which  your  Highness  was  pleased 
to  shower  upon  me  during  your  glorious  reign,  you  have  bestowed 
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tributed,  with  a  grenade  in  centre  JS^^^  \  three 


classes :  gold,  silver,  pewter. 

"  *  Kitchener  says  he  has  sent  many  letters  and 
got  none  in  reply,  I  have  sent  out  during  last 
month  at  least  ten.  Steamer  with  this  leaves  to- 
morrow for  Metemmah,  and  will  drop  spies  on  the 
way. 

" '  Do  not  let  any  Egyptian  soldiers  come  up 
here;  take  command  of  steamers  direct,  and  turn 
out  Egyptian  fellaheen. 

"  *  If  capture  of  steamer  with  Stewart  is  corrobo- 
rated, tell  French  Consul- General  that  Mahdi  has 
the  cypher  he  gave  Herbin. 

on  me  many  decorations,  of  which  I  am  proud,  and  for  which  I  am 
grateful  Having  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  Soudan,  I  re- 
paired at  once  to  my  post,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Kartoum. 
Two  months  later,  communication  with  the  north  was  cut  off,  and 
the  city  was  besieged.  During  the  siege  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
witness  the  many  cases  in  which  soldiers,  civil  employh^  and 
leading  men  of  the  country  displayed  courage  and  self-sacrifice  in 
valiantly  undergoing  difficulties  and  privations.  To  reward  their 
commendable  conduct  and  fidelity,  I  caused  decorations  to  be 
made  for  distribution  among  them.  I  have  ahready  sent  a 
specimen  of  this  decoration  to  your  Highness  by  the  steamer 
AbbaSf  but,  as  I  fear  it  may  never  have  reached  you,  I  send  to- 
day another  for  your  acceptance. 

"'Receive  it.  Highness,  in  remembrance  of  my  affectionate 
devotion,  with  the  respectful  homage  of  your  grateful  and  faithful 
servant, 

" '  C.  G.  Gordon. 

"*  Kartoum,  December  3,  1884.*" 
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"  *  Hassan  Effendi,  telegraph  clerk,  was  with 
Stewart.  You  should  send  a  party  to  the  place,  to 
investigate  affairs  and  take  the  steamer. 

" '  Mark  my  words  /  you  will  not  get  out  of  the 
Soudan  for  a  year,  unless  you  make  a  convention 
with  the  Sultan  to  take  over  the  Government,  with 
a  subsidy  of  ;^2,ooo,ooo  a  year.     This  was   why 


El  foun 


Sheykh  el 

Obeyed 

4000 

I  gun 


oOmdurman 


I  sent  Stewart  down,  though,  when  he  started  from 
Kartoum,  I  despaired  of  your  coming.  If  you  make 
a  convention,  you  can  leave  in  January,  1885.' 

"On   the   back,   the   annexed   plan   and   a   list 
of  Greeks  who  were  with  Stewart  in  the  Addas" 
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This  letter  came  by  one  of  Major  Kitchener's 
messengers,  and  one  cannot  realize  the  terrible  blow 
it  must  have  been  to  Lord  Wolseley.  He  is  clearly 
told  that  General  Gordon's  provisions  would  fail  on 
the  1 6th  of  December,  and  he  must  have  seen  he 
had  no  chance  of  being  able  to  collect  a  sufficient 
force  to  cross  the  desert  until  the  beginning  of 
January.  All  his  energies  were  exerted  to  get  the 
troops  up,  and  well  was  he  supported  by  the  zeal 
and  exertion  of  both  officers  and  men.* 

But  we  must  also  turn  to  the  action  of  General 
Gordon,  who,  in  order  to  succour  the  advancing 
force,  had  deprived  himself  for  months  of  the  right 
hand  of  his  defensive  powers.  By  his  "  Journals,"  we 
shall  find  he  considered  each  steamer  equal  to  a  force 
of  two  thousand  men,t  and  yet  he  sent  down  five 
out  of  his  seven  steamers  to  Shendy,  fully  pro- 
visioned, in  order  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  his 
old  comrade  and  friend,  Lord  Wolseley. 

Some  day  we  may  know  what  Lord  Wolseley 's 
feelings  were.  He  knew  that  if  his  advice  had  been 
followed,  his  forces  would  have  been  at  Dongola  on 
the  15th  of  October;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  if  the  orders  had  been  given,  even  in  July, 
there  would  not  have  been  such  great  difficulties  in 
the  ascending  of  the  river  as  were  subsequently  ex- 
perienced. In  fact,  these  difficulties  became  so  great 
as  nearly  to  double  the  time  that  would  have  been 

*  See  page  367. 

t  "  The  steamers  are  first-rate  in  every  respect.  Each  steamer 
is  worth  two  thousand  men,  if  well  handled,  and  they  have  all  on 
board — grub  and  ammunition,  and  want  no  commissariat  officers." 
— "Journals,"  ist  edit,  p.  97. 
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occupied  in  the  journey  had  the  expedition  started 
earlier. 

Another  thing  is,  that  if  Lord  Wolseley  had  been 
at  Dongola  on  the  15  th  of  October,  he  would  have 
gone  on  by  the  Nile  with  his  whole  force ;  he  would 
have  taken  Berber,  and  have  met  General  Gordon  s 
steamers  before  the  close  of  November  to  a  cer- 
tainty. His  boats  would  have  been  taken  in  tow 
by  the  steamers,  and  the  whole  force  would  have 
triumphantly  entered  Kartoum  by  the  beginning  of 
December  at  the  outside. 

But  now  his  well-laid  plans  had  to  be  put  on 
one  side,  and  Lord  Wolseley  was  obliged  to  attempt 
a  truly  hazardous  undertaking,  viz.  the  crossing  of 
the  desert — and  that,  too,  with  but  a  limited  supply 
of  camels  ;  for  although  any  number  of  camels  could 
at  one  time  have  been  obtained,  if  time  had  been 
given,  yet,  as  it  was  supposed  that  camels  would 
not  be  necessary,  they  were  not  forthcoming  in 
sufficient  numbers.* 

Had  Lord  Wolseley  possessed  the  necessary 
transport,  no  doubt  he  would  have  pushed  on  his 
whole  force  directly  upon  Metemmah  ;  in  which  case, 
late  as  it  was,  his  advanced  guard  would  have 
reached  the  Nile  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  January,  and 
that  too,  as  anticipated  by  General  Gordon,  without 
opposition,  since  Omdurman  had  not  fallen,  and 
as  the  troops  arrived  at  Korti  they  would  have  fol- 

*  ''The  supply  of  camels  is  much  too  small,  and  we  are  already 
begimiing  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  fast-and-loose  game  played  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  camels  in  October,  November,  and 
December.  At  one  time  an  order  came  *to  buy  away' — ^then 
*stop  buying' — then  again,  *  buy  away,'  and  so  on." — Wilson,  p.  14. 
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lowed  on  in  support,  while  the  wells  at  Jakdul  and 
Abu  Klea  being  held,  the  enemy  could  not  have 
effected  anything.  When  Stewart  reached  Metem- 
mah,  and  had  perused  the  journals,  he  might  have 
sent  a  couple  of  steamers  with  troops  on  to  Halfiyeh, 
taken  possession  of  it,  and  been  in  communication 
with  General  Gordon. 

As  transport  was  not  available,  Lord  Wolseley 
had  no  alternative  but  to  make  the  attempt  as  he 
best  could,  and  that  too  with  great  risk.  Omdur- 
man  had  fallen ;  the  unavoidable  halt  at  Jakdul 
had  made  known  our  intentions  to  the  rebels,*  who 
brought  their  troops  from  Berber  and  Omdurman, 
and  the  fighting,  first  at  Abu  Klea,  and  subsequently 
nearer  Metemmah,  reduced  our  force,  on  arrival  on 
the  2 1  St  at  the  Nile,  to  that  of  one  battalion  upon 
its  war  establishment. 

The  words   "  unavoidable   halt "   are  made  use 

•  "  It  is  evident  that  the  concentration  of  Arabs  to  fight  us  at 
Abu  Klea  took  place  after,  and  was  consequent  upon  Stewart's 
occupation  of  Jakdul ;  so  that  if  we  had  gone  straight  across,  as 
at  one  time  intended,  he  would  have  met  with  no  opposition  in 
the  desert,  and  probably  not  much  at  Metemmah.  The  original 
plan  had  to  be  given  up  for  want  of  transport.  Another  thousand 
camels,  which  might  have  been  easily  got  in  November,  would 
have  done  the  business.  Gordon's  message  was  emphatic: 
*  Come  by  way  of  Metemmah  or  Berber ;  only  by  those  two 
roads.  Do  this  without  letting  rumours  of  your  approach  spread 
abroad.'  And  here  we  have  told  every  one,  by  our  occupation 
of  Jakdul,  that  we  were  moving  by  the  Metemmah  road. 
Stewart's  first  march  was  a  complete  surprise.  The  Arabs  did 
not  know  of  it  until  the  morning  he  started,  and  Omdurman  not 
having  then  fallen,  the  Mahdi  could  not  have  sent  down  so  many 
troops,  even  if  he  had  had  time  to  do  so." — "From  Korti  to 
Kartoum,"  p.  44. 
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of  since  the  camels  were  insufficient  in  number  to 
permit  of  the  conveyance  at  one  time  of  more  than 
one  thousand  men,  with  their  necessary  reserve. 
These  left  Korti,  under  General  Stewart,  on  the  30th 
of  December,  and  reached  the  Jakdul  wells  on  the 
3rd  of  January,  when  the  convoy,  leaving  the  troops 
at  the  wells,  returned  to  Korti,  and  moved  again, 
on  the  8th,  upon  Jakdul  with  a  further  force,  and 
reached  Jakdul  on  the  12th;  the  combined  forces 
moving  on  the  Nile  on  the  15th,  which  was  reached 
at  Gubat  upon  the  19th,  after  two  severe  engage- 
ments, which  will  be  fully  detailed  by  others. 

This  forced  march  must  have  been  attended 
with  much  suffering  to  the  camels,  and  consequently 
to  the  whole  force,  for,  as  General  Gordon  observed, 
when  in  the  Soudan  before,  "Camels  all  ailing;  three 
days'  quick  marching  knocks  them  up.*'*  And  again, 
"  I  consider  the  camel,  though  wonderful  in  endur- 
ance, has  been  overrated  in  this  respect.  They 
cannot  go  ten  days  consecutively  without  being  con- 
siderably distressed ;  six  days  on  the  average  for 
good  camels."  f  And  yet,  on  this  occasion,  the 
camels  were  more  or  less  on  the  move  for  over 
twenty,J  for,  before  leaving  Jakdul,  the  camels  had 
been  twice  from  Korti  to  Jakdul  and  back. 

*  Dr.  Hill,  p.  245. 

t  Ibid.^  p.  285. 

X  "The  camels  had  been  watered  on  the  14th;  they  did  not 
get  water  again  until  the  20th.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
watered  every  three  days.  Then,  on  leaving  Jakdul,  they  had 
only  twelve  pounds  of  dhoora  each  for  six  days,  in  place  of  fifty- 
four  pounds,  the  usual  daily  ration  being  nine  pounds.  On  the 
1 6th  to  1 8th,  some  thirty-seven  hours,  they  were  tied  down  at 
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Upon  the  21st  of  January,  when  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  four  of 
the  steamers  sent  down  by  General  Gordon  under 
the  orders  of  Khashm-el-Mus,  reported  themselves 
to  the  officer  commanding  the  forces,  and  landed  their 
troops,  who  assisted  in  the  operations  against  the 
enemy  that  were  then  going  on.  There  had  been 
originally  five  steamers,  viz.  the  Bordeen,  Man- 
sowraky  Sofia,  Talahawiyeh,  and  Tewfikiyeh ;  but  the 
Mansowrah  had  been  sunk  by  a  cannon  shot  off 
Shendy.  They  were  fully  armed  and  provisioned, 
but  were  naturally  very  dirty,  as  General  Gordon 
mentioned  himself;*  and  he  added,  "My  beautiful 
steamers,  which  used  to  be  comparatively  sweet,  now 
stink  like  badgers." 

Abu  Klea  in  the  zeriba,  so  that  they  could  not  move,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  got  any  food.  For  sixteen  hours  on  the  i8th 
and  19th  they  were  on  the  march  with  their  loads.  Then 
they  were  again  tied  down  for  twenty-four  hours  without  food 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  poor  beasts  were  hardly  able  to 
crawl  down  to  the  river  ?  We  thought  we  had  found  in  the  camel 
an  animal  that  required  neither  food,  drink,  nor  rest,  and  acted  as 
if  the  camel  were  a  piece  of  machinery." — "  From  Korti  to  ICar- 
toum,"  p.  95. 

•  <*  We  do  not  want  to  be  told  the  steamers  are  dirty,  for  we 
know  it.  We  have  painted  them  up ;  they  are  whited  sepulchres." 
— "Journals,"  ist  edit,  pp.  116,  117. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Messages  and  letters  from  Gordon — Steamers  go  to  Kartoum  and 
find  the  place  had  fallen — Description  of  the  steamers— Khashm- 
el-Mus — Abd-ul  Hamid  Bey — Correspondence  between  Khashm- 
el-Mus  and  the  rebels — Gordon^s  instructions  to  Nashi  Pasha- 
Colonel  Watson's  statement — Kitchener's  report — Sir  Charles 
Wilson. 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  January,  General 
Gordon's  six  journals  were  handed  over  to  Sir 
Charles  Wilson,  as  was  also  the  following  note, 
which  had  come  down  from  Kartoum  by  a  messenger 
who  joined  the  steamers  at  Nasri  Island  : — 


This  is  really  the  last  document  of  any  kind 
received  from  General  Gordon.  It  is  believed  by 
those  who  ought  to  know  that  it  is  one  of  many 
General  Gordon  sent  out  about  the  same  time  in 
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order  to  deceive  the  enemy.  On  the  same  occasion, 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  received  a  number  of  private 
notes  dated  in  November  and  December;  in  one 
addressed  to  his  sister  he  says,  *'  I  am  very  well, 
but  very  grey  with  the  continual  strain  on  one's 
nerves.  I  have  put  my  steamers  at  Metemmah  to 
wait  for  the  troops.  I  expect  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  in  a  precious  rage  with  me  for  holding  out, 
and  so  forcing  their  hands.  I  am  learning  to  be 
content  in  whatsoever  state  I  am;  thoughts  have 
deepened,  but  nothing  new." 

There  was  also  another  characteristic  letter 
received  by  Colonel  Watson,  who  had  been  with 
him  in  the  Soudan  in  the  year  1874.  It  was  dated 
the  1 4th  of  December,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Mv  DEAR  Watson, 

"  I  think  the  game  is  up,  and  send  Mrs. 
Watson,  yourself,  and  Graham  (Sir  Gerald)  my 
adieux.  We  may  expect  a  catastrophe  in  the  town 
in  or  after  ten  days.  This  would  not  have  happened 
(if  it  does  happen)  if  our  people  had  taken  better 
precautions  as  to  informing  us  of  their  movements ; 
but  this  is  '  spilt  milk/     Good-bye. 

"  C.  G.  Gordon." 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  says  the  force  under  Sir 
Herbert  Stewart  was  sent  across  the  desert  to 
occupy  Metemmah,  open  up  communication  with 
General  Gordon's  steamers,  and  through  them  with 
Kartoum.  It  was  hoped  that  the  presence  of  this 
force   on   the   Nile  would  withdraw   some   of  the 
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pressure  upon  Kartoum ;  but  it  was  not  sent  to 
relieve  that  place. 

His  mission  was  to  communicate  with  General 
Gordon,  to  deliver  Lord  Wolseleys  letters  to  him, 
to  ascertain  from  him  the  exact  position  of  affairs  at 
Kartoum,  to  inform  him  that  the  forces  advancing 
for  the  relief  of  Kartoum  would  be  concentrated  at 
Metemmah  and  Shendy  by  the  first  week  in  March, 
and  to  leave  three  officers  in  Kartoum  to  assist 
General  Gordon  in  the  defence  until  the  relief 
came.  He  was  then  to  return  to  Korti  vid  Metem- 
mah, bringing  the  English  soldiers  down  the  river 
with  him.  There  was  never  any  intention  of  his 
attempting  the  relief  of  Kartoum,  the  force  at  his 
disposal  being  inadequate  to  do  so.* 

At  this  time  no  one  on  board  General  Gordon's 
steamers  at  Gubat  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
a  crisis  would  occur  at  Kartoum  within  a  few  days  of 
Wilson  s  arrival  at  Metemmah.f  The  first  time  that 
the  officers  and  men  in  the  steamers  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  Kartoum  was  when  they 
came  under  the  fire  of  the  guns  at  Halfiyeh.  There 
was  therefore  no  urgent  necessity  for  an  immediate 
start,  until  the  position  of  the  little  force,  which  had 
been  more  than  decimated  on  its  march  to  the  Nile, 
had  been  secured. 

The  full  description  of  how  Sir  Charles  Wilson 

•  "  Buller's  calculation  was  that  Earle  would  be  at  Shendy  on 
the  5th  March,  and  Lord  Wolseley  at  Metemmah  on  the  2nd 
March." — "From  Korti  to  Kartoum,"  p.  150. 

t  And  yet  General  Gordon  had  stated  that  he  could  only 
hold  out  for  forty  days,  which,  calculated  from  the  4th  November, 
would  bring  us  to  the  middle  of  December. 
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proceeded  to  Kartoum  in  two  of  the  steamers,  of 
how,  when  he  reached  Omdurman,  he  found  that 
Kartoum  had  fallen,  and  of  the  dangers  he  under- 
went on  his  return,  will  be  found  fully  and  vividly 
set  forth  in  the  Blue  Books  and  in  Sir  Charles 
Wilson's  own  work,  "  From  Korti  to  Kartoum." 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
steamers.  He  says,*  "The  steamers  had  been 
prepared  by  Colonel  Stewart,  who  had,  in  one  of 
his  latest  letters,  described  himself  as  admiral  and 
chief  constructor  of  the  navy.  They  were  admirably 
adapted  for  the  work  they  had  to  do ;  rough-and- 
ready  devices,  with  a  thoroughness  about  them  all 
very  characteristic  of  Stewart. 

"  The  two  boats  were  fitted  in  much  the  same 
way.  At  the  bow,  a  small  space  was  left  for  the 
cable,  and  then  came  a  rude  turret  of  baulks  of 
wood,  fastened  together  with  iron  pins,  and  built 
up  from  the  deck  so  as  to  give  a  gun-platform  to 
fire  over  the  bulwarks ;  the  turret  was  not  round, 
but  splay-shaped,  to  fit  the  bows.  It  was  bullet, 
but  not  shot  or  shell  proof,  and  it  was  open  at  the 
top.  In  this  turret  was  one  gun,  firing  right  ahead 
through  a  porthole.  At  the  foot  of  the  turret  was 
the  cooking-place,  where  all  day  long  the  slave  girls 
were  baking  dhorra  cakes  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 
How  it  is  they  never  set  the  ship  on  fire  is  a  mystery. 
Behind  this  was  the  hatchway  to  the  forehold,  and 
a  gangway  on  each  end  for  landing.  Then  came 
the  foremast,  to  which  a  birdcage  was  slung  for  a 
look-out   man ;    next  followed,  on  each  side,  small 

*  "  From  Korti  to  Kartoum,"  p.  132. 
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dirty  cabins  on  either  side  of  the  paddle-boxes ;  and 
between  the  paddle-boxes,  the  midship  turret  (a 
square  box)  was  placed,  built  like  the  other,  of 
baulks  of  wood  pinned  together.  The  floor  of  the 
turret  was  just  high  enough  to  enable  the  one  gun 
in  it  to  fire  well  over  the  top  of  the  paddle-boxes. 
It  had  a  port  on  either  side,  and  was  reached  from 
the  after-part  of  the  ship  by  a  ladder,  which  led  to 
a  small  square  hole,  through  which  it  took  a  moment 
or  two  to  squeeze  one's  self.  From  the  ports,  one 
could  get  out  on  the  top  of  the  paddle-boxes.  Thus 
any  one  going  to  the  turret  in  action  was  unpleasantly 
exposed.  After  that  came  the  funnel,  with  many  a 
bullet-hole  through  it,  and  the  boiler  partly  above 
deck,  but  protected  by  logs  of  wood  placed  over  it. 
The  hatchway  of  the  main-hold  came  next,  and  just 
behind  it,  the  saloon,  a  slight  wooden  structure, 
divided  into  two  rooms,  and  having  a  narrow  pas- 
sage running  round  it. 

"  On  the  top  of  the  saloon,  a  place  had  been  pre- 
pared for  infantry,  by  making  walls  of  boiler-plate 
iron,  except  where  the  entrance  was.  The  wheel  was 
on  the  top  of  this  deck-house,  and  particular  care 
had  been  taken  to  protect  the  helmsman  as  much  as 
possible.  Behind  the  deck-house  was  a  little  open 
space  in  the  stern,  with  a  hatchway  leading  to  a  small 
hold.  For  plan  of  deck,  see  annexed  sketch.  Round 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  the  bulwarks  and  deck  were 
protected  by  sheets  of  boiler  plate,  fixed  to  wooden 
stanchions,  except  where  the  cabins  and  paddle-boxes 
came.  The  plates  were  just  high  enough  to  allow  a 
man  to  fire  over  them,  and  along  the  top  of  the 
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Stanchions  ran  a  wooden  beam,  sufficiently  raised 
above  the  plates  to  give  a  long  loophole.  See  A  A 
in   sketch   below.      This    breastwork    gave   excel- 
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lent  cover,  and  was  bullet-proof,  except  at  ranges 
below  150  yards.  To  shot  and  shell  it  offered  no 
protection,  and,  unfortunately,  it  was  broken  in  several 
places,  especially  at  the  stern,  where  some  sheets 
had  disappeared.  It  also  left  about  a  foot  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  deck-house  quite  exposed." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  give  a  description  of  the 
contents  and  state  of  the  holds,  gun  and  small-arm 
ammunition  being  mixed  up  with  dhoora,  loot  of  all 
kinds,  women,  and  a  baby  or  two.  He  says  further 
on  that  "The  filth  was  something  indescribable. 
The  stench  which  rose  up  from  the  hold  was  over- 
powering, and  the  rats  were  legion  and  ubiquitous ; 
no  place  or  person  was  too  sacred  to  them." 

Then  Sir  C.  Wilson  observes  that  "  The  crew 
and  soldiers  were  a  most  extraordinary  lot.  I'here 
was,  first  of  all,  the  commandant,  supposed  to  be 
in  command  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  ship— so 
far  as  giving  orders  where  she  was  to  go  to. 
Then  the  officer  commanding  all  blacks,  once  slaves ; 
the  officer  commanding  the  artillery ;  the  officer 
commanding  the  Shagiyeh  Bashi-Bazouks ;  Turkish 
Bashi-Bazouk  officers,  who  had  brought  and  com- 
manded their  own  slaves,  etc. ;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  ladies  who  ground  the  dhoora  into  meal,  and 
made  the  great  wafer-like  dhoora  cakes  in  which  the 
Soudanese  delight." 

He  says,  "  The  officers  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks  were 
Turks,  Kurds,  and  Circassians  ;  the  captain  and  reis, 
Dongolese ;  the  sailors,  blacks,  and  the  engineers, 
Egyptians.  Such  a  motley  crew,  and  such  a  business 
to  get  them  to  work  together,  or  in  fact  to  work  at 
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all !  And  as  to  the  noise,  it  was  something  deafening. 
They  were,  however,  a  cheery,  good-humoured  lot, 
much  like  spoilt  children. 

"  Most  of  the  men  wore  Gordon  s  decoration 
for  the  siege,  of  which  they  were  very  proud  ;  there 
was  an  abundance  of  gun  and  small-arm  ammunition, 
and  Gordon  had  evidently  spared  no  trouble  in 
making  them  as  good  fighting  boats  as  possible." 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  tells  us  that  "  Khashm-el-Mus 
was  the  King  of  the  Shagiyeh,  and  that  Gordon 
placed  great  faith  in  his  loyalty.  He  was  with  me 
on  board  the  Bordeen,  and  with  us  was  a  certain 
Sheikh  Mahomet,  who  was  a  trusted  messenger 
of  Gordon's,  and  who  got  shut  out  from  Kartoum 
when  on  a  mission  to  Seyid  Osman,  the  great 
religious  sheikh  at  Kassala.* 

"On  board  the  Talahawtyekw^s  Captain  Trafford. 
It  was  commanded  by  a  young  man,  Abd-ul-Hamid 
Bey,  in  whom  Gordon  trusted,  but  he  proved  un- 
faithful and  deserted.  He  was  of  the  Shagiyeh 
tribe,  and  was  related  to  Khashm-el-Mus.f  On 
board  this  vessel  was  the  Greek  who  brought  down 
Gordon's  diary." 

Sir  Charles  Wilson,  when  on  board  the  steamers, 
had  the  following  correspondence  handed  over  to 
him.  It  shows  the  pertinacious  attempts  that  were 
made  by  the  Mahdi  to  get  Khashm-el-Mus  to  go 
over  to  him,  and  what  the  purport  of  General 
Gordon's  orders  were  to  him  and  to  Nashi  Pasha. 

*  Evidently  this  is    Sedi  Hacim   (see   Hill,  p.   223 ;    also 

P-  358)- 

t  See  "  From  Korti  to  Kartoum/'  p.  142. 
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On  the  4th  of  November,  1884,  Gordon  writes 
to  Nashi  Pasha : — 

"  I  ordered  you  twice,  and  this  is  the  third  time, 
not  to  fight  and  waste  ammunition  unnecessarily. 
You  must  obey  my  orders.  If  hereafter  you  disobey 
them,  I  shall  ask  His  Highness  to  cancel  the  grade 
given  to  you.  It  is  best  for  you  to  seek  a  good 
place  on  an  island,  and  stop  there  with  the  steamers, 
so  that  the  Arabs  may  not  be  able  to  reach  you  till 
the  English  come  and  send  you  word,  as  I  have  told 
you.     Do  not  disobey." 

In  consequence  of  this  order  the  steamers  re- 
mained at  an  island  below  the  cataracts,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  British  force. 

"  Gordon  Pasfia  to  Nashi  Pasha y  Nov.  26,  1884. 

"  Your  Excellency's  letters  sent  by  the  steamer 
Bordeen  have  arrived.  I  am  pleased  with  your 
conduct  and  care  to  protect  the  steamers,  their  crews, 
and  soldiers.  This  is  what  I  want.  You  should 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  army  meets  you. 

"  Greetings  to  you  and  to  the  soldiers." 

"  Mahomed  Achmet^  the  Reformer y  son  of  Abdullah, 
to  Khashm-el'MtiSy  and  to  all  the  soldiers  in  the 
steamers,  Nov.  6,  1884. 

"He  is  called  to  this  work  of  bringing  men  to 
God  and  to  eternal  happiness. 

"Do  not  think  that  Mahomed  Achmet  seeks 
your  possessions.  If  you  surrender  you  will  be  for- 
given. I  am  the  expected  Reformer  (Mahdi)  the 
successor  of   your   Prophet.      He   who    does   not 
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believe  in  me  to  follow  me,  shall  suffer  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next.  I  am  promised  the  king- 
dom of  all  the  earth.  You  have  seen  my  victory 
while  weak  and  poor.  Now  I  have  all  the  arms 
taken  from  Rashid  Bey,  Wad  Shalalu,  and  Hicks. 
I  desire  that  my  friends  should  obtain  grace.  I 
write  this  because  I  think  well  of  you." 


If 


T/te  same  to  tJie  same,  Nov.  23,  1884. 


"  Mahomed  Achmet,  claiming  to  be  the  successor 
of  our  Lord,  faithful  friend,  to  his  friend  in  God, 
Khashm-el-Mus,  and  to  those  that  are  with  him  in 
the  steamers. 

"  Do  not  be  led  astray  by  worldly  things.  A  good 
man,  although  he  may  go  astray  out  of  ignorance, 
will  finally  find  the  right  way  by  the  enlightening 
help  of  God,  through  His  faithful  servants.  Thank 
God,  who  has  bestowed  on  you  the  favour  of  send- 
ing His  Reformer  in  these  times — the  successor  of 
the  Prophet.  If  you  desire  happiness  here  and 
hereafter,  listen  to  him,  and  follow  him.  We  pro- 
mise you  security  by  God,  by  His  Prophet,  and  by 
the  Mahdi.  Security  for  you  and  for  your  property 
if  you  surrender,  excepting  Government  property 
and  the  arms,  which  are  lawful  booty." 

*'  From  Khashm-el-Mus  to  General  Gor dotty 

Nov.  9,  1884. 

"We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Kadi  of 
Shendy,  inviting  us  to  surrender,  and  promising  us 
one  hundred  pounds  a  month,  and  ten  ardebs  of  corn, 
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also  to  be  made  Emir  over  all  the  Jaalin  (tribe)  up  to 
Kartoum.  To  which  we  replied  we  would  sur- 
render, but  we  feared  being  despoiled  of  everything ; 
and  we  also  demanded  the  setting  at  liberty  of  the 
prisoners.  The  next  morning  we  received  a  letter 
from  the  Emir  at  Shendy,  confirming  the  Kadi's 
letter,  and  promising  to  fulfil  what  was  promised ; 
and  in  the  evening  we  received  another  letter  from 
them,  saying  that  if  we  really  would  surrender,  we 
should  appoint  a  delegate  for  making  the  conditions. 
We  sent  a  letter  by  the  messenger  they  had  sent, 
saying  we  would  appoint  a  delegate  next  day,  and 
that  they  should  await  him.  They  were  simple 
enough  to  believe  this,  and  waited  for  the  delegate 
in  an  exposed  place.  So  we  opened  fire  upon 
them,  and  killed  about  one  hundred,  and  they  fled 
into  the  forts." 

On  the  same  date,  Khashm-el-Mus  writes  again 
to  General  Gordon  : — 

"The  reason  why  the  Shagiyeh  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood do  not  side  with  the  Government  is 
because  the  rebels  have  hold  of  their  women, 
children,  and  property,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
get  them  out  of  the  rebels'  hands.  It  is  certain 
that  the  aforesaid  have  no  inclination  towards 
Mahdism,  but  are  forced  for  the  reasons  given 
above  to  make  an  outward  show  of  sympathy  with 
the  rebels,  while  their  earnest  wishes  are  with  the 
Government.  As  the  British  army  will  soon  be 
here,  I  beg  you  to  inform  the  General  of  that  army 
not  to  consider  them  rebels." 
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On  the  19th  of  November,  Khashm-el-Mus 
writes  to  General  Gordon  : — 

"  A  person  has  arrived  from  Dongola,  and  stated 
the  English  troops  had  arrived  there.  They  are 
coming  in  three  divisions,  and  the  Mudir  of  Don- 
gola with  them.  The  column  coming  by  the  river 
have  three  thousand  camels,  besides  the  boats. 
Saleh  Bey,  Sheikh  of  the  Kabbabish,  is  coming  with 
the  party  through  the  desert  to  Metemmah.  From 
the  letter  received  from  Abd-ul  Khalifa  and  from 
Seyid  Mahomet  Osman,  I  deduced  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Metemmah  had  sent  messengers,  and 
that  those  messengers  met  Seth  Wad  Saloni's 
people,  who  are  with  the  English,  and  these  mes- 
sengers have  run  away  and  come  back." 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  observes,  that  at  this  date 
(19th  of  November)  no  members  of  the  expedition, 
except  Kitchener,  and  perhaps  Colville,  were  south 
of  Dongola.  This  false  news  appears  to  have 
misled  Gordon  as  to  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1884,  General  Gordon 
writes  to  Nashi  Pasha : — 

"  After  greetings  to  your  Excellency,  and  to  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  soldiers,  and 
crews  of  the  steamers,  I  am  satisfied  with  your 
energy.  The  steamer  Bordeen  is  returning  to  you 
with  what  is  on  board.  I  hope  you  will  inform  His 
Excellency  the  chief  of  the  English  troops  that 
they  should  hasten  to  arrive  at  Kartoum,  as  this  is 
important;  for,  if  they  delay   any  longer,  there  is 
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fear  of  the  city  being  lost,  which  God  forbid,  for  it 
is  now  in  great  straits.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
further  enjoining  upon  you. 

(Signed)  "C.  G.  Gordon." 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  observes  that  Nashi  Pasha 
never  took  any  action  upon  this  letter.  The  force 
never  received  any  communication  from  him  or  from 
any  one  on  board  the  steamers,  though  in  October 
and  November  the  desert  was  open  between  Wady 
Bishara  and  Merowi. 

"  From  Ahmed  Mtistapha  and  Ahm^d  Fayeh  to,  their 
beloved  friends,  January  17,  1885. 

"May  God  repay  you  for  what  you  have  done. 
Choose  the  place  of  rendezvous,  whether  here  oppo- 
site, or  at  Kub-bet  Wad  Barrah,  or  any  other  place 
that  suits  you  best,  as  also  for  the  hour  of  interview. 
Trust  to  God,  and  be  firm  in  your  resolution,  and 
fear  nothing.  The  English  have  been  destroyed 
yesterday ;  so  come  quick,  and  save  your  lives,  your 
property,  and  your  children.  Send  Abd-ul  Farraj 
to  inform  us  as  to  the  place  and  the  hour." 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  says  this  appears  to  have 
been  written  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  January, 
and  refers  to  the  battle  at  Abu  Klea. 

"  From  Mahommed  el  Maharsi  and  Mahomed  Mon- 
sour  to  Khashm-el-Mus  and  to  Abd-ul  Hamid 
Bey,  January  31,  1885. 
"You  are  aware  that  we  have  been  trying  to 

save  you,  and  still  you  are  trying  to  destroy  your- 
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selves.  After  the  wreck  of  the  steamers  yesterday, 
you  have  sent  a  boat  to  Metemmah,  to  call  the 
English  to  your  help.  Should  the  boat  be  destined 
to  get  there  safely,  and  should  the  English  come  to 
take  those  with  them  to  Europe,  Rome,  and  Con- 
stantinople, you  must  remember  that  all  the  same 
we  shall  have  the  victory,  as  it  has  been  prophesied 
by  our  Prophet,  peace  be  upon  him ;  and  if  you 
live  long  enough,  you  shall  see  the  troops  of  the 
Mahdi  spreading  all  over  Europe,  Rome,  and 
Constantinople." 

**  From  Ahnted  Mustapha  and  Mahommed  Osnian 
to  K/iaskm-el'Mus  and  Abd-ul  Hamid  Bey^ 
February  i,  1885. 

"  We  have  written  to  you  many  times  to  come 
and  join  our  I  man,  the  Mahdi,  and  still  you  keep 
putting  that  off  from  one  day  to  another,  although 
it  has  been  proved  to  you  his  constant  success 
and  victory.  Beware  of  warring  against  God,  His 
Prophet,  and  His  Mahdi  (reformer). 

"If  you  do  not  return  from  your  evil  ways  you 
will  perish  ;  God  will  destroy  you  by  the  hand  of 
the  Mahdi,  etc." 

The  last  three  letters  were  received  by  Khashm- 
el-Mus  when  on  Mernat  Island. 

From   evidence  collected   at   Cairo  by  Colonel  | 

Watson,  C.M.G.,  Mahmond  Bey  Talaah   informed^,.  i 

him  that  General  Gordon  at  times,  in  speaking  of 
the  possibility  of  no  army  coming  to  the  relief  of 
Kartoum,    said,    "that    if  the   worst   arrived,  they 
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would  evacuate  and  go  to  Fashoda,  where  they 
would  be  in  a  friendly  country,  fruitful  in  supplies, 
and  that  they  could  then  pass  on  at  their  ease, 
until  they  reached  the  Equator." 

Talaah  Bey  came  down  with  the  Safia  under 
his  command,  accompanied  by  the  Talahawiyeh  and 
the  Mansowrahy  to  meet  the  English  force.  He 
stated  the  cruise  up  and  down  the  Nile  was  one 
of  perpetual  combat  and  struggle  for  existence. 
At  one  time  they  determined  to  return,  but  were 
met  at  the  cataract  by  the  BordeeUy  which  was 
aground.  He  says  the  Bordeen  brought  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Omdurman  (doubtful),  and  that  the 
garrison  were  in  the  greatest  straits  from  the  want 
of  provisions. 

Colonel  Watson  added  that  all  Stewart's  papers 
and  journals  were  in  the  Treasury  at  Omdurman, 
and  that  Generar  Gordon  had  sent  down  complete 
lists  of  all  moneys  drawn  by  him,  amounting  to 
some  ;^ 70,000.  '  Many  notes  had  come  in,  and 
had  been  paid,  while  others  had  to  be  amended. 
One  party  claimed  ;^22,5oo,  whereas,  by  General 
Gordon's  list  it  was  ;^25oo ;  of  course  the  latter 
sum  alone  was  paid. 

We  now  come  to  all  the  trustworthy  evidence 
that  can  be  collected  concerning  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  fall  of  Kartoum  and  to  the  death  of 
General  Gordon. 

Colonel  Kitchener,  than  whom  no  one  could  be 
more  able  to  give  an  opinion,  not  only  from  his 
great  experience  with  the  Arabs,  but  as  well  as 
from  his  knowledge  of  Arabic,  says  : — 
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"The  last  accurate  information  received  about 
Kartoum  is  contained  in  General  Gordon's  diary, 
and  dated  the  14th  of  December,  1884. 

"The  state  of  the  town  was  then  very  critical, 
and  General  Gordon  states  'the  town  may  fall  in 
ten  days.' 

"  The  fort  of  Omdurman  had  been  cut  off  from 
communication  with  Kartoum  since  the  3rd  of 
November ;  it  was  at  that  date  provisioned  for  one 
and  a  half  months,  and  the  commandant,  Farag 
Allah  Bey,  had  requested  further  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition. 

"  The  garrison  may  therefore  be  considered  to 
have  been  in  great  difficulties  for  food  and  neces- 
saries after  the  20th  of  December. 

"General  Gordon  had  so  weakened  himself  by 
sending  away  five  steamers  to  meet  the  English 
expedition,  and  one  with  Colonel  Stewart,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  check  the  Arabs  on  the  White 
Nile,  and  therefore  to  keep  open  communication 
with  the  fort  of  Omdurman. 

"  According  to  General  Gordon's  statement,  there 
were  in  the  stores  at  Kartoum  on  the  14th  of 
December,  83,525  okes  of  biscuit,  and  546  ardebs 
of  dhoora.  From  the  almost  weekly  statement 
of  the  amounts  in  store,  it  is  calculated  that, 
although  General  Gordon  was  able  to  reduce  con- 
siderably the  issue  of  dhoora,  the  biscuit  ration  to 
the  troops  had  not  been  reduced  up  to  the  14th 
of  December.  The  amount  in  store  would  repre- 
sent approximately  eighteen  days'  rations  for  the 
garrison  alone.     Gordon  had  already,  on  the  22  nd 
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of  November,  found  it  necessary  to  issue  9600  lb. 
of  biscuit  to  the  poor,  and  he  then  says :  '  I  am 
determined,  if  the  town  does  fall,  the  Mahdi  shall 
find  precious  little  to  eat  in  it/ 

"  There  is  little  doubt  that  as  the  siege  pro- 
gressed it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a  consider- 
able amount  of  provisions  to  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  Kartoum.  It  may  therefore  be  considered,  that 
even  on  reduced  rations,  the  supply  in  store  must 
have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  exhausted  about  the 
1st  of  January,  1885. 

"  The  town  was  then  closely  encircled  by  the 
rebels,  who  doubtless  increased  the  intensity  of 
their  attack  as  they  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  works. 

"  The  Mahdi  was  fully  aware  from  deserters  of 
the  straits  to  which  the  garrison  were  reduced  for 
want  of  food;  and  it  was  his  intention  that  the 
town  should  fall  into  his  hands  without  fighting, 
being  obliged  by  famine  to  surrender. 

"About  the  6th  of  January,  General  Gordon, 
seeing  that  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  great  want 
for  food,  and  that  existence  for  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  almost  impossible,  issued  a  proclamation, 
offering  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  liked  free 
permission  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to  the  Mahdi. 
Great  numbers  availed  themselves  of  this  permission, 
and  General  Gordon  wrote  letters  to  the  Mahdi, 
requesting  him  to  protect  and  feed  these  poor 
Moslem  people,  as  he  had  done  for  the  last  nine 
months. 

"  It  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  14,000 
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remained  in  the  town  out  of  the  total  of  34,000 
inhabitants — the  number  obtained  by  a  census  of  the 
town  in  September. 

"  General  Gordon  kept  heart  in  the  garrison  by 
proclamations  announcing  the  near  approach  of  the 
English  relief  expedition,  and  praising  them  for 
the  resistance  they  had  made,  as  well  as  by  the 
example  of  his  unshaken  determination  never  to 
surrender  the  town  to  the  rebels. 

"It  appears  probable,  though  the  precise  date 
cannot  be  exactly  verified,"  that  the  fort  of  Omdurman 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  on  or  about  the  1 3th 
of  January.*  The  garrison  were  not  injured,  and 
Farag  Allah  Bey,  the  commander,  was  well  treated 
in  the  rebel  camp,  as  an  inducement  for  any  waverers 
in  the  Kartoum  garrison  to  join  the  Mahdi's  cause. 

"  The  fall  of  Omdurman  must  have  been  a  great 
blow  to  the  garrison  of  Kartoum,  who  thus  lost 
their  only  position  on  the  west  bank  of  the  White 
Nile.  The  Arabs  were  able  then,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  batteries  along  the  river  bank,  to  entirely 
close  the  White  Nile  to  Gordon's  steamers.  Having 
accomplished  this,  they  could  establish  ferries  on  the 
White  Nile  (south  of  Kartoum),  and  have  constant 
and  rapid  communication  from  Omdurman  village 
and  camp  to  their  positions  along  the  south  front. 

"About   the   i8th  of  January,  the  rebel  works 

*  Watson  says  that  the  garrison  had  written  to  General 
Gordon  to  help  them  in  their  desperate  position  and  incessant 
sufferings;  that  General  Gordon  had  despatched  two  steamers 
on  the  I  St  of  January,  to  fetch  them,  but  on  marching  to  the 
river  for  embarkation,  they  were  defeated,  and  had  to  retire  to 
Omdurman. 
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having  approached  the  south  front,  a  sortie  was 
made  by  the  troops,  which  led  to  desperate  fighting. 
About  two  hundred  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and 
although  large  numbers  of  the  rebels  were  said  to 
have  been  slain,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great  or 
permanent  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  besieged 
garrispn.  On  the  return  of  the  troops  to  Kartoum, 
after  this  sortie.  General  Gordon  personally  addressed 
them,  praising  them  for  the  splendid  resistance  they 
had  made  up  to  that  time,  and  urging  them  still  to 
do  their  utmost  to  hold  out,  as  relief  was  near ; 
indeed,  that  the  English  might  arrive  any  day,  and 
all  would  then  be  well. 

*'  The  state  of  the  garrison  was  then  desperate 
from  want  of  food ;  all  the  donkeys,  dogs,  cats,  rats, 
etc.,  had  been  eaten  ;  a  small  ration  of  gum  was 
issued  daily  to  the  troops,  and  a  sort  of  bread  was 
made  from  pounded  palm-tree  fibre,  Gordon  held 
several  councils  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  and  on 
one  occasion  had  the  town  most  rigorously  searched 
for  provisions ;  the  result,  however,  was  very  poor, 
only  yielding  four  ardebs  of  grain  through  the  whole 
town ;  this  was  issued  to  the  troops.  Gordon  con- 
tinually visited  the  posts,  and  personally  encouraged 
the  soldiers  to  stand  firm ;  it  was  said  during  this 
period  that  he  never  slept. 

"  On  the  20th  of  January,  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Mahdi's  picked  troops  at  Abu  Klea  created 
consternation  in  the  Mahdi's  camp.  A  council  of 
the  leaders  was  held,  and  it  is  said  a  considerable 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  Mahdi's  will  and  want 
of  discipline  was  shown.     On  the  22  nd,  the  news  of 
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the  arrival  of  the  English  on  the  Nile  at  Metemmah, 
which  was  thought  to  have  been  taken,  led  the 
Mahdi  to  decide  to  make  at  once  a  desperate  attack 
upon  Kartoum,  before  reinforcements  could  enter 
the  town.  It  is  probable  that  next  day  the  Mahdi 
sent  letters  to  Farag  Pasha,  commanding  the  black 
troops,  who  had  been  previously  in  communication 
with  him,  offering  terms  for  the  surrender  of  the 
town,  and  stating  that  the  English  had  been  defeated 
on  the  Nile.  Rumours  were  also  prevalent  in  Kar- 
toum of  the  fighting  at  Abu  Klea  and  the  arrival  of 
the  English  at  Metemmah. 

"It  has  been  said  that  helmets  were  exposed  by 
the  Mahdi's  troops  in  front  of  their  works,  to  induce 
the  garrison  to  believe  that  the  English  had  been 
defeated ;  but  this  has  been  distinctly  denied  by 
some  who  could  hardly  have  failed  to  observe  any- 
thing of  the  sort 

"  On  the  23rd,  General  Gordon  had  a  stormy 
interview  with  Farag  Pasha.  An  eye-witness  states 
that  it  was  owing  to  Gordon  having  passed  a  fort 
on  the  White  Nile  which  was  under  Farag  Pashas 
charge  and  found  to  be  inadequately  protected. 
Gordon  is  said  to  have  struck  Farag  Pasha  on  this 
occasion.  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  at  this 
interview  Farag  Pasha  proposed  to  Gordon  to 
surrender  the  town,  and  stated  the  terms  the  Mahdi 
had  offered,  declaring  in  his  opinion  that  they  should 
be  accepted.  Farag  Pasha  left  the  palace  in  a  great 
rage,  refusing  the  repeated  attempts  of  other  officers 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Gordon. 

"  On  the  following  day,  General  Gordon   held 
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a  council  of  the  notables  at  the  palace.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  surrender  of  the  town  was  then  discussed, 
and  General  Gordon  declared  whatever  the  council 
decided  he  would  never  surrender  the  town.  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  on  this  occasion  General 
Gordon  brought  Farag  Pasha's  action  and  pro- 
posals before  the  council,  and  it  appears  that  some 
in  the  council  were  of  Farag  Pasha's  opinion,  that 
the  town  could  resist  no  longer,  and  should  be 
surrendered  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  Mahdi. 
General  Gordon  would  not,  however,  listen  to  this 
proposal. 

''On  the  25th,  Gordon  was  slightly  ill,  and  as  it 
was  Sunday  he  did  not  appear  in  public.  He  had, 
however,  several  interviews  with  leading  men  of  the 
town,  and  evidently  knew  that  the  end  was  near. 
It  has  been  said  that  Gordon  went  out  in  the 
evening,  and  crossed  the  river  to  Tuti  Island,  on 
board  the  Ismailia,  to  settle  some  dispute  amongst 
the  garrison  there.  This  statement  has  not  been 
verified  by  other  witnesses,  but  owing  to  it  the 
rumour  subsequently  arose  amongst  the  black  troops 
in  Omdurman  that  Gordon  had  escaped  that  night 
on  board  the  Ismailia.  The  facts,  however,  that 
both  steamers  were  captured  by  the  rebels,  that 
the  Ismailia  was  afterwards  used  by  Mahommed 
Achmet  (the  Mahdi),  when  he  visited  Kartoum,  and 
the  very  full  and  complete  evidence  that  General 
Gordon  was  killed  at  or  near  the  palace,  entirely 
dispel  any  doubt  on  the  matter.  If  he  crossed 
the  river  to  Tuti,  there  is  no  doubt  he  returned 
later  to  his  palace  in  Kartoum. 
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"  On  the  night  of  the  25th,  many  of  the  famished 
troops  left  their  posts  on  the  fortifications  in  search 
of  food  in  the  town.  Some  of  the  troops  were  also 
too  weak,  from  want  of  nourishment,  to  go  to  their 
posts.  This  state  of  things  was  known  in  the  town, 
and  caused  some  alarm  ;  many  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants armed  themselves  and  their  slaves,  and 
went  to  the  fortifications  in  place  of  the  soldiers. 
This  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  only  on  this 
night  more  of  the  inhabitants  went  as  volunteers 
than  had  done  on  the  previous  occasions. 

"  At   about   3.30   on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
the    26th,    a  determined   attack   was   made  by  the 
rebels  on  the  south  front     The  principal  points  of 
attack  were  the  Bourr^  Gate,  at  the  extreme  east  end 
of  the  line  of  defence  on  the  Blue   Nile,  and  the 
Mesalamieh  Gate,  on  the  west  side,  near  the  White 
Nile.     The   defence  of  the   former  post  held   out 
against  the  attack,  but  at  the  Mesalamieh  Gate,  the 
rebels  having  filled  the  ditch  with  bundles  of  straw, 
brushwood,  beds,  etc.,  brought  up  in  their  arms,  pene- 
trated the  fortifications,  led  by  their  Emir,  Wad-en- 
Nejume.    The  defenders  of  the  Bourr6  Gate,  seeing 
the  rebels  inside  the  fortifications  In  their  rear,  retired, 
and  the  town  was  then  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels. 

**  General  Gordon  had  a  complete  system  of  tele- 
graphic communication  with  all  the  posts  along  the 
line  of  fortifications,  and  there  must  have  been  great 
irregularity  in  the  telegraph  stations  to  account  for 
his  being  left  entirely  unwarned  of  the  attack  and 
entry  of  the  rebels.  Doubtless  Farag  Pasha  was 
responsible  to  some  extent  for  this. 
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"Farag  Pasha  has  been  very  generally  accused  of 
having  either  opened  the  gates  of  Kartoum  himself, 
or  to  have  connived  at  the  entrance  of  the  rebels ; 
but  this  has  been  distinctly  denied  by  Abdullah  Bey 
Ismail,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of  irregular 
troops  at  the  fall  of  the  town,  as  well  as  by  about 
thirty  refugee  soldiers,  who  lately  escaped,  and  came 
in  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  Dongola.  The  accusations  of  treachery 
have  all  been  vague,  and  are,  to  my  mind,  the  out- 
come of  mere  supposition. 

"Hassan  Bey  Balmasawy,  who  commanded  at  the 
Mesalamieh  Gate,  certainly  did  not  make  a  proper 
defence,  and  failed  to  warn  General  Gordon  of  the 
danger  the  town  was  in.  He  afterwards  appears 
to  have  taken  a  commission  under  the  Mahdi,  and 
to  have  gone  to  Kordofan  with  the  Emir  Abu- 
Anga. 

"In  my  opinion  Kartoum  fell  from  sudden 
assault,  when  the  garrison  was  too  exhausted  by 
privation  to  make  proper  resistance. 

"  Having  entered  the  town,  the  rebels  rushed 
through  the  streets,  shouting  and  murdering  every 
one  they  met,  thus  increasing  the  panic  and  de- 
stroying  any  opposition. 

"It  is  difficult,  from  the  confused  accounts,  to 
make  out  exactly  how  General  Gordon  was  killed. 
All  the  evidence  tends  to  prove  it  happened  at,  or 
near,  the  palace,  where  his  body  was  subsequently 
seen  by  several  witnesses. 

"  It  appears  that  there  was  one  company  of  black 
troops    in   the    palace,  besides    General    Gordon's 

2  o 
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cavasses ;  some  resistance  was  made  when  the 
rebels  appeared,  but  I  think  this  was  after  General 
Gordon  had  left  the  palace.  The  only  account,  by 
a  person  claiming  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene 
of  General  Gordon's  death,  relates  :  '  On  hearing 
the  noise,  I  got  my  master  s  donkey,  and  went  with 
him  to  the  palace ;  we  met  Gordon  Pasha  at  the 
outer  door  of  the  palace.  Muhamed  Bey  Mustapha, 
with  my  master,  Ibrahim  Bey  Rushdi,  and  about 
twenty  cavasses,  then  went  with  Gordon  towards 
the  house  of  the  Austrian  Consul  Hansall,  near  the 
church,  when  we  met  some  rebels  in  an  open  place 
near  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace.  Gordon  Pasha 
was  walking  in  *  front,  leading  the  party.  The 
rebels  fired  a  volley,  and  Gordon  was  killed  at  once  ; 
nine  of  the  cavasses,  Ibrahim  Bey  Rushdi,  and 
Muhamed  Bey  Mustapha  were  killed ;  the  rest  ran 
away.' 

"  A  large  number  of  witnesses  state  Gordon  was 
killed  near  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  various 
accounts  have  been  related  from  hearsay  of  the 
exact  manner  in  which  he  met  his  end.  Several 
reliable  witnesses  saw  and  recognized  Gordon's 
body  at  the  gate  of  the  palace ;  one  describes  it  as 
being  dressed  in  light  clothes. 

**  The  Soudan  custom  of  beheading  and  exposing 
the  heads  of  adversaries  slain  in  battle  was  appa- 
rently  carried  out,  as  was  done  by  the  Mudir  of 
Dongola  after  the  battle  at  Korti.  The  Bagara 
savages  seem  to  have  had  some  doubt  which  was 
Gordon's  body,  and  great  confusion  occfirred  in  the 
Mahdi's  camp    at    Omdurman,   where    the    heads 
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were  exposed,  as  to  which  was  Gordon's  head ; 
some  recognizing,  others  denying  the  identity  of 
Gordon's  head.  One  apparently  reliable  witness 
relates  that  he  saw  the  rebels  cut  off  Gordon's 
head  at  the  palace  gate  after  the  town  was  in  their 
hands. 

"  The  massacre  in  the  town  lasted  some  six 
hours,  and  about  4000  persons,  at  least,  were  killed. 
The  black  troops  were  spared,  except  those  who 
resisted  at  the  Bourrd  Gate  and  elsewhere ;  large 
numbers  of  the  townspeople  and  slaves  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Bashi  Bazouks  and  white 
regulars,  numbering  3327,  and  the  Shagiyeh  irregu- 
lars, numbering  2330,  were  mostly  all  killed  in  cold 
blood,  after  they  had  surrendered  and  been  disarmed. 

*'  Consul  Hansall  was  killed  in  his  own  house. 
Consul  Nicola,  a  doctor,  and  Ibraham  Bey  Fowzi, 
who  was  Gordon's  secretary,  were  taken  prisoners ; 
the  latter  was  wounded. 

"At  about  10  a.m.  the  Mahdi  sent  over  orders 
to  stop  the  massacre,  which  then  ceased.  The 
rebels  fell  to  looting  the  town,  and  ordered  all  the 
inhabitants  out  of  it ;  they  were  searched  at  the  gate 
as  they  passed,  and  were  taken  over  to  Omdurman, 
where  the  women  Were  distributed  as  slaves  amongst 
the  rebel  chiefs.  The  men,  after  being  kept  as 
prisoners,  under  a  guards  for  three  days,  were 
stripped  and  allowed  to  get  their  living  as  best  they 
could. 

*'  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Mahdi  was  angry 
when  he  heard  of  General  Gordon's  death  ;  but, 
though  he  may  have   simulated  such  a  feeling  on 
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account  of  the  black  troops,  there  is  very  little  doubts 
in  my  opinion,  that,  had  he  expressed  the  wish, 
Gordon  would  not  have  been  killed. 

"  The  presence  of  Gordon  as  a  prisoner  in  his 
camp  would  have  been  a  source  of  great  danger  to 
the  Mahdi,  for  the  black  troops  from  Kordofan  and 
Kartoum  all  loved  and  venerated  Gordon,  and  many 
other  influential  men  knew  him  to  be  a  wonderfully- 
good  man. 

"  The  want  of  discipline  in  the  Mahdi*s  camp 
made  it  dangerous  for  him  to  keep  as  a  prisoner  a 
man  whom  all  the  black  troops  liked  better  than 
himself,  and  in  favour  of  whom,  on  a  revulsion  of 
feeling,  a  successful  revolt  might  take  place  in 
his  own  camp.  Moreover,  if  Gordon  was  dead,  he 
calculated  the  English  would  retire  and  leave  him  in 
peace. 

''The  Mahdi  had  promised  his  followers  as 
much  gold  and  silver  as  they  could  carry  when 
Kartoum  fell,  and  immense  disappointment  was 
expressed  at  the  failure  to  find  the  Government 
treasury. 

"  Three  days  after  the  fall  of  the  town,  Farag 
Pasha  was  brought  up  to  show  where  the  Govern- 
ment money  was  hid.  As  he  was  naturally  unable 
to  do  this,  owing  to  there  not  being  any,  he  was 
killed  on  the  public  market-place  at  Omdurman. 

"  Many  others  were  put  to  torture  to  disclose 
where  their  wealth  was  hid,  with  varying  results. 

"On  the  third  day  after  the  fall  of  Kartoum, 
many  of  the  prisoners  saw  Sir  Charles  Wilson's 
steamers  off  Tuti  Island,  with  the  English  on  board  ; 
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some  were  present  in  the  batteries  at  Omdurman 
when  the  rebels  opened  fire  on  the  steamers. 

"  The  number  of  white  prisoners  in  the  Mahdi's 
camp  has  been  variously  stated.  A  Greek,  escaped 
from  Kartoum,  reports  when  the  place  fell  there 
were  forty-two  Greeks,  five  Greek  women,  one 
Jewess,  six  European  nuns,  and  two  priests ;  of 
these,  thirty-four  Greeks  were  murdered.  The  sur- 
vivors are  all  at  liberty,  but  in  extreme  poverty. 

"Abdullah  Bey  Ismail  relates  that  *all  the 
European  ladies  are  at  Omdurman,  living  in  a 
zereba,  where  they  form  a  little  colony,  guarded  by 
the  European  men.  They  earn  a  meagre  sustenance 
by  sewing,  washing,  etc.  Not  a  single  one  was  taken 
by  the  dervishes  ;  they  all  wear  Moslem  dress.' 

**  A  letter  from  the  Mahdi  was  received  relative 
to  the  white  prisoners,  who  he  declared  preferred  to 
remain  with  him.  The  document  bears  ninety-six 
signatures  of  Europeans;  but  some  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  spurious,  as  that  of  Father  Luigi 
Bonomi,  who  has  since  escaped  from  El  Obeid, 
never  having  been  at  Kartoum. 

"  A  large  number  of  the  Bagara  Arabs  left  the 
Mahdi  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Kartoum,  much  dis- 
gusted at  their  failure  to  obtain  a  larger  amount  of 
loot.  On  the  Mahdi  attempting  to  bring  them  back 
by  force,  they  joined  the  party  in  Kordofan,  who  are 
now  fighting  against  the  Mahdi's  cause. 

"The  memorable  siege  of  Kartoum  lasted  317 
days,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  noble 
resistance  was  due  to  the  indomitable  resolution  and 
resource  of  one  Englishman. 
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"  Never  was  a  garrison  so  nearly  rescued,  nev^er 
was  a  commander  so  sincerely  lamented/' 

And  so  end  Colonel  Kitchener's  remarks  upon 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  fall  of  Kartoum,  and  the 
most  accurate  account  of  General  Gordon's  fate. 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  agrees  with  Colonel  Kitchener 
in  the  views  advanced  by  him,  adding  that,  accord- 
ing to  other  information,  General  Gordon  was 
killed  before  sunrise,  apparently  before  it  was  quite 
light,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  palace  gates, 
where  he  met  a  party  of  Arabs.  He  fell  at  tlie  first 
discharge.  His  body  when  seen  afterwards  had 
several  lance  wounds ;  that  his  head  was  cut  off  by 
a  Dugaim  Arab,  and  exposed  upon  a  pole  in  the 
open  space  between  the  Mahdi's  two  camps  at 
Omdurman.  The  body  was  left  on  the  ground  for 
some  time,  and  buried  with  others  in  the  ditch  south 
of  Kartoum. 

Sir  Charles  Wilson,  speaking  of  our  dead  at 
Abu  Klea,  says  they  were  untouched  except  by 
lance  thrusts,  whereas  those  on  the  Suakin  side 
were  terribly  mutilated.  He  remarks  that  General 
Gordon,  if  he  had  chosen,  might  have  made  an 
attempt  to  save  his  own  life  by  going  on  board  the 
steamers,  which  always  had  their  steam  up,  but  he 
adds,  "that  he  never  would  have  done."  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  remarks  that  his  account  is  based  upon  the 
evidence  of  two  independent  persons,  taken  not  long 
after  the  fall  of  Kartoum.  One  of  these  witnesses 
was  a  cavass  of  Ibrahim  Bey  Rushdi,  killed  at  the 
same  time  with  Gordon,  and  was  present  when  they 
were  killed.     This  man  was  a  Turk,  and  he  bribed 
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some  Arabs  to  bring  him  across  the  desert  from 
Kartoum,  and  he  came  down  the  river  with  the 
Mudir  of  Dongola.  The  other  was  a  leading  sheikh 
of  the  Shagiyeh,  who  had  been  sent  to  Kartoum 
with  letters.  This  man  was  in  Kartoum  when  it 
fell,  and  saw  General  Gordons  body  soon  after  he 
had  been  killed.  The  two  men  were  unknown  to  each 
other,  of  different  races,  and  came  by  different  routes 
with  some  days*  interval ;  there  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  any  collusion.  Wilson  further  states 
that  when  Kartoum  fell,  none  of  the  Jaalin  tribe,  to 
which  Zubair  belongs,  were  killed.  The  Turks, 
Egyptians,  and  some  of  the  Shagiyeh  tribe,  were 
alone  massacred. 

If  further  evidence  of  General  Gordon's  death 
were  required,  it  would  be  found  in  the  accompany- 
ing despatch,  dated  12th  of  February,  1885,  from 
Korti : — 

"Following  received  by  Lord  Wolseley  from 
General  Brackenbury : — 

"'Kerbekan,  February  11. 

" '  The  following  is  the  translation  of  a  document 
found  to-day  by  a  private  soldier  of  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall's  Regiment  in  a  donkey  s  saddle-bag,  about 
four  hundred  yards  behind  the  position  we  captured 
yesterday. 

" ' "  In  the  name  of  God,  from  Mahomet- el- Khair, 
Emir  General  of  Berber,  to  his  friend  Abdoul  Magid 
and  all  his  men.  I  inform  you  that  to-day,  after  the 
midday  prayer,  we  received  a  letter  from  the  faithful 
Khalifa  Abdullah  Eben  Mahomet,  in  which  he  tells 
us  that  Kartoum  was  taken  on  Monday,  the  26th  of 
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january,  on  the  side  of  £1  Haoni,  in  the  following- 
manner: — The  Mahdi  prayed  upon  his  dervishes 
and  his  troops  to  advance  against  the  fortifications, 
and  they  entered  Kartoum  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
They  killed  the  traitor  Gordon,  and  captured  the 
steamers  and  boats.  God  has  made  him  (the  Mahdi) 
glorious.  Be  thankful,  and  praise  God  for  his  un- 
speakable mercy," ' " 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

How  it  was  that  the  mission  turned  out  a  failure — As  to  Zubair — 
As  to  the  moral  effect  of  sending  small  numbers  of  troops — 
And  as  to  the  policy — Gordon's  reasoning — Discusses  the  whole 
question — Siege  of  Sebastopol — Feeling  upon  Gordon's  death — 
Chinese  addresses — Memorial  Services  at  St,  Paul's  and  West* 
minster  Abbey --Ti/nes — Grant  of  ;^20,ooo — National  Memorial 
— Boys'  Home — Thanks  to  the  press. 

The  author  will  now  enter  on  the  inquiry  how  it 
was  that  the  mission  accepted  by  General  Gordon, 
which  might  have  turned  out  a  great  success,  ended 
in  failure. 

The  subject  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — 
{i)  The  refusal  to  send  Zubair;  (2)  The  non-com-» 
pliance  with  General  Gordon's  several  requests — 
such  as  the  sending  of  two  hundred  British  cavalry 
from  Suakin  to  Berber;  of  sending  a  force  of  one 
or  two  hundred  English  troops  to  Assouan  and 
Wady  Haifa ;  of  landing  a  force  of  three  thousand 
Turks  at  Suakin  ;  of  opening  the  Suakin  and  Berber 
route,  and  of  sending  three  thousand  Turkish  troops 
up  the  Nile  to  Kartoum  ;  (3)  The  cause  of  failure. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  first.  It  has  been 
observed  that,  immediately  after  leaving  London, 
General  Gordon  perceived  that  Zubair  could  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  and  plot  at  Cairo  against  him 
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in  the  Soudan.  He  accordingly  telegraphed  to 
Lord  Granville,  and  requested  Zubair  might  be 
sent  to  Cyprus.  At  the  meeting  at  Cairo,  when 
Zubair  was  present,  he  showed  great  hostilitj'  to 
General  Gordon ;  so  much  so  that  all  present  were 
against  General  Gordon  taking  Zubair  with  him. 
Colonel  Stewart  and  Sir  Gerald  Graham  were  also 
of  opinion  Zubair  should  not  be  permitted  to  go. 
In  the  face  of  such  strongly  pronounced  opinions, 
how  could  it  have  been  possible  to  comply  with 
General  Gordon's  continued  applications,  even 
although  afterwards  backed  up  by  some  who  had 
in  the  first  instance  seen  the  danger  of  sending  him  ? 
There  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  a  kinder-hearted 
man  than  Lord  Granville,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Zubair  were  sent  up, 
General  Gordon  would  never  have  come  down. 
However,  when  the  Government  determined  upon 
not  sending  Zubair  up,  they  should  have  done  what 
they  did  when  it  was  too  late,  and  that  is,  have 
moved  him  to  Gibraltar. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point :  General 
Gordon  in  every  one  of  the  requests  he  made,  except 
the  sending  of  three  thousand  Turks  up  the  Nile 
— viz.,  sending  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  Berber ; 
sending  two  hundred  men  to  Wady  Haifa  ;  land- 
ing a  force  of  three  thousand  Turks  at  Suakin,  and 
opening  the  communication  between  Suakin  and 
Berber — had  in  each  case  only  one  object  in  view, 
and  that  was  the  moral  effect  such  movements 
would  produce.  Now,  with  regard  to  a  moral  effect 
to  be  produced,  there  must  be  an  object  in  view 
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upon  which  it  is  to  be  exercised.  In  this  case 
there  was  none.  It  certainly  appeared  to  be  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
employes  and  the  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  Soudan  given  up  to  anarchy.  This  may 
be  described  as  a  purely  negative  result  and  an 
absence  of  policy,  and  therefore,  if  we  admit  the 
possibility  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions,  which, 
as  to  sending  two  hundred  cavalry  from  Suakin  to 
Berber,  is  open  to  doubt,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
there  was  an  adequate  object  in  view.  As  to 
sending  three  thousand  Turks  up  the  Nile  to 
Kartoum,  the  author  will  not  contend  that  such  a 
movement  would  have  been  advantageous.  He  is 
therefore  unable  to  impute  blame  to  any  one  on  this 
head. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  point  of  the  cause 
of  failure.  There  cannot  be  a  second  opinion  that 
if  General  Gordon  had  gone  up  to  Kartoum  in 
December,  1883,  before  the  Mahdi  had  had  time 
to  develop  the  results  of  his  victory  of  the  3rd,  4th, 
and  5th  of  November,  matters  would  have  turned 
out  very  differently.  General  Gordon  (had  Lord 
Granville's  first  offer  to  send  him  to  Egypt  been 
accepted)  would  have  been  at  Kartoum  on  the  ist 
of  January,  in  place  of  the  19th  of  February,  1884. 
And  in  this  case  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  does  not  seem 
to  have  consulted  the  Egyptian  Government,  but  he- 
assumes  them  to  object  on  account  of  Gordon  being 
a  Christian ;  and  yet,  as  before  stated,  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  1883,  he  affirms  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  send  an  officer  of  high  position  to  Kartoum ! 


V 
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General  Gordon's  instructions  were  to  replace 
the  Egyptian  Pashas  then  governing  the  Soudan,  by 
restoring  the  ancient  families,  who  had  been  dis- 
placed by  Mahomet  Ali,  to  their  former  possessions. 
But  General  Gordon,  soon  after  he  left  England, 
remembered  that  the  conquest  of  the  country  had 
taken  place  so  long  ago,  there  were  no  persons  of 
rank  who  could  be  put  in  power.  This  made  him 
think  of  Zubair,  but  further  reference  to  that  is 
needless. 

Upon  the  1 3th  of  February,  he  communicated  to 
the  British  Government  that  "if  they  would  only 
agree  to  nominate  a  Governor-General  to*  these 
provinces,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing order  and  tranquillity,  without  incurring  any 
responsibility ;  and  that  if  this  small  concession  is 
refused,  bloodshed  and  misery  will  be  tli^^result." 

No  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  this 
recommendation  ;  although,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  backed  up  the  recommendation. 

General  Gordon  in  his  "Journals"  has  so  fre- 
quently and  exhaustively  shown  what  his  position 
was,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  insist  further 
on  this  topic;  and  yet  it  is  desirable,  in  a  few 
instances,  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, "  I  think  I  can  say  truly  I  never  asked  for 
a  British  expedition."  On  the  9th  of  October,  he 
says,  "  No  one  can  judge  of  the  waste  of  money  and 
expense  of  life  in  the  present  expedition ;  it  is  an 
utter  waste  of  both ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  indecision 
of  our  Government."     And  then  he  goes  on  to  say, 
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**  No  one  deplores  the  waste  of  money  and  life  in 
this  expedition,  and  no  one  can  realize  its  diflficulties 
more  than  myself."  He  naturally  asks  what  the 
expedition  is  coming  for  ?  He  cannot  make  it  out. 
If  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  him,  he  depre* 
cates  the  suggestion :  "  he  could  get  away  at  any 
time/'  Then  again  he  says,  "  that  if  the  expedition 
reached  Kartoum  he  would  not  come  away  except 
with  the  garrison;"  and  he  naturally  argues,  once 
at  Kartoum,  "  how  will  you  get  away  again  ?  You 
have  driven  off  the  Arabs,  and  opened  the  road  to 
Sennaar.  What  then  ?  You  will  say,  take  out  those 
who  wish  to  leave.  You  begin  with  Sennaar,  and 
will  of  course  have  to  fight  all  the  way  down.  It 
will  take  three  months.  Now,  as  Sennaar  is  your 
granary,  how  do  you  propose  to  feed  the  people  of 
Kartoum  during  that  time  }  You  get  your  Sennaar 
people  to  Kartoum  ;  you  are  face  to  face  with  thirty 
thousand  people  who  will  not  leave.  You  then  fight 
your  way  to  Berber,  another  three  months ;  you  have 
no  food  at  Berber.  Then  it  will  be  another  two 
months  to  get  to  Dongola,  which  (seeing  your 
policy)  will  be  hostile.  It  is,  indeed,"  says  General 
Gordon,  "  a  terrible  problem,  and  I  wish  I  could  see 
my  way  out  of  it." 

A  reference  to  the  Times  of  the  loth  of  March, 
1 884,  will  explain  fully  and  clearly  General  Gordon's 
opinions.  He  says,  "  At  Kartoum  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  hoped  for,  in  the  way  of  quieting  the 
people,  than  has  been  already  accomplished.  And 
there  is  a  certainty,  as  the  time  advances,  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Mahdi  will  succeed  in  raising  the  tribes 
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between  this  and  Berber.     This  is  not  owing  to  dis- 
affection, but  to  fear  caused  by  the  pronounced  policy 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan,  which  policy  has 
been  published  by  the  sending  down  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  and  the  Cairo  employes  from  Kartoum. 
We  cannot  blame  them  for  rising  when  no  definite 
sign  is  shown  of  establishing  a  permanent  Govern- 
ment here.     The   Mahdi   is  a  nonentity,  but   all- 
powerful  through  his  emissaries,  when  backed  with 
the  pronounced  policy  of  abandonment  without  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  Government."     Then  he  adds, 
**  Be  sure  of  one  thing.     If  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment do  not  act  promptly.  General  Graham's  victory 
will  go  for  naught,  and  with  the  useless  expenditure 
of  blood,  the  effect  of  it  will  evaporate.     I  am  dead 
against  the  sending  of  any  British  expedition  to  re- 
conquer the  Soudan.     It  is  unnecessary.     I  like  the 
people  in  rebellion  as  much  as  those  who  are  not" 

Before  closing  this  question,  it  is  necessary  again 
to  bring  before  the  reader  what  General  Gordon 
said  upon  the  question  of  his  leaving  Kartoum  :  *'  I 
declare  positively,  and  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not 
leave  the  Soudan  until  every  one  who  wants  to  go 
down  is  given  the  chance  to  do  so,  unless  a  Govern- 
ment is  established  which  relieves  me  of  the  charge  ; 
therefore  if  any  emissary  or  letter  comes  up  here, 
ordering  me  to  come  down,  I  will  not  obey  it,  but 
will  stay  here  and  fall  with  the  town,  and  run  all 
risks."  And  the  result  was  that  the  town  fell,  and 
General  Gordon  was  slain. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol  lasted  337  days;  that 
of  Kartoum  319.    As  General  Gordon  says,  "  In  the 
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former  case  the  Russians  dealt  with  an  enemy  who 
recognized  the  rights  of  war ;  whereas  at  Kartoum 
we  were  not  so  placed.  The  Russians  were  united. 
We  have  had  no  respite  like  the  Russians  had  in 
the  winter  of  1854-55.*'  Then  General  Gordon 
remarks,  "  Of  course  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  very 
absurd  to  compare  the  two  blockades ;  but  if  properly 
weighed,  one  was  just  as  good  as  the  other.  The 
Russians  had  money,  we  had  none.  They  had 
skilled  officers,  we  had  none.  They  had  no  civil 
population,  we  had  forty  thousand.  They  had  their 
route  open  and  had  news,  we  had  neither." 

But  although  General  Gordon's  mission  failed, 
yet  some  good  resulted  from  it,  and  some  lives  were 
saved,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks 
that  fell  recently  from  Colonel  Duncan  :  "  Last  year, 
after  the  arrival  of  General  Gordon  at  Kartoum,  he 
(Colonel  Duncan)  was  sent  to  the  northern  end  of 
the  Korosko  desert  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
refugees  from  Kartoum  to  Egypt  It  was  then  he 
realized  the  true  nature  of  Gordon,  who  was  not  a 
mere  sentimental  philanthropist,  but  a  man  of  busi- 
ness as  well  as  a  man  of  courage.  At  that  time  the 
telegraph  wire  between  Kartoum  and  where  he 
(Colonel  Duncan)  was  stationed  was  still  uncut ;  and 
with  marvellous  monotony,  he  might  say,  batch  after 
batch  of  the  sick  and  the  injured,  of  women  and 
children,  used  to  be  sent  by  Gordon  to  him.  They 
used  to  arrive  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  comfort, 
with  all  the  necessary  papers  enabling  him  to  dis- 
perse them  among  their  different  villages  in  Egypt. 
One  of  the  first  messages  the  General  sent  to  him 
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was  this  : — '  Do  try  and  find  a  motherly  European, 
woman  to  receive  these  poor  women  and  children, 
for  they  have  never  been  in  Egypt  yet  before/ 
With  the  regularity  of  clockwork,  over  2000  refugees 
arrived,  all  the  arrangements  for  their  transport 
from  Kartoum  to  Berber  having  been  made  by 
Gordon.  Then  an  interruption  came,  and  at  first 
it  was  thought  the  telegraph  wire  must  have 
been  blown  down ;  but  ultimately  the  news  came 
that  the  wire  was  cut  and  Kartoum  was  surrounded. 
Gordon's  agent  at  Berber — an  Italian — sent  word 
that  no  more  refugees  could  be  sent  on,  and  that  he 
himself  must  leave ;  but  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  still  in  captivity.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  were  saved  by  the  direct 
action  and  the  direct  humanity  of  Gordon  himself, 
long  before  the  expedition  set  out  for  Kartoum* 
Therefore  to  him  was  due  all  the  credit  of  that  sal- 
vation. It  was  said  that  Gordon  was  a  wildly  enthu- 
siastic man,  and  had  lost  his  life  for  nothing ;  but  he 
and  Colonel  Stewart  had  saved  2500  lives — Gordon 
chiefly  by  his  immense  influence,  and  Stewart  by  his 
skilful  administration.  Both  were  dead  ;  but  he 
wished  he  had  sufficient  eloquence  to  point  out  to 
the  men  of  England  how  much  they  and  the  world 
owed  to  the  unselfishness  of  these  two  gallant 
officers.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  moral  influence 
of  General  Gordon's  position  at  Kartoum  saved  the 
garrisons  of  Sennaar  and  Kassala,  which  still  hold 
out  under  their  gallant  defenders."* 

The  following  letter,  dated  27th  of  May,  1885^ 
•  Written  in  November,  1885. 
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and  addressed  to  the  Times^  seems  deserving  of 
notice : — 

"  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  position  of  General 
Gordon  at  Kartoum  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
expressions  attributed  to  Prince  Bismarck  by  your 
Paris  correspondent  in  your  impression  of  yesterday. 

*' '  The  Soudan/  according  to  the  Prince,  *  must 
be  left  to  the  care  of  Turkey  or  Italy,  if  either  would 
undertake  it.  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  must  be  en- 
tirely separated,  as  two  countries  quite  unconnected. 
Egypt  must  be  protected  from  all  danger  on  the 
side  of  the  Soudan.  Egypt  must  be  neutralized 
under  a  strong  and  popular  Khedive,  and  must  be 
made  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  herself  and  to 
defend  her  neutrality.' 

"  Now  these 'views  are  identical  with  those  ex- 
pressed over  and  over  again  by  General  Gordon. 

"  His  assertions  were  that  you  could  not,  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  allow  the  Soudan  to 
revert  to  anarchy  and  barbarism. 

**  He  said,  '  You  will  not  let  Egypt  keep  the 
country,  you  will  not  keep  it  yourself,  and  you  will 
not  permit  any  other  country  to  occupy  it.' 

"  In  accordance  with  General  Gordon's  original 
instructions,  he  was  to  restore  to  power  the  ancient 
families  of  Kartoum,  Kassala,  Sennaar,  and  Don- 
g^ola ;  but,  finding  that  such  families  had  ao  exist- 
ence, and  that  he  had  no  hope  of  saving  the  garrisons 
at  those  places,  he  entreated  that  Zubair  might  be 
sent  up,  since  he  would  not  only  put  down  the 
Mahdi,  but  he  would  rule  the  country,  and  secure  to 
Egypt  a  well-defined  and  protected  frontier. 

2   £ 
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"  Failing  in  this,  General  Gordon  suggested  on 
several  occasions  that  the  Sultan  should  be  invited 
to  occupy  his  own  territory,  and  in  this  undertaking 
could  associate  himself  with  Italy. 

"  Italy  could  readily  occupy  Kassala  and  Katarif, 
and  this  occupation  would  secure  also  the  safety  of 
the  garrisons  at  the  Equator  and  of  the  Bahr  el 

Gazelle. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  since  otherwise  the  garrisons  at 
Kassala  and  Sennaar,  whom  we  are  bound  in  honour 
to  protect,  will  fall ;  and  that  there  is  now  no  other 
solution  to  the  question  than  to  adopt  the  suggestions 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  which  are  in  complete  unison 
with  those  brought  forward  from  time  to  time  by 
General  Gordon." 

Upon  the  death  of  General  Gordon  being  an- 
nounced, there  was  an  outburst  of  sorrow  through- 
out not  only  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies, 
especially   Australia,*   but   it   extended    to   foreign 

*  "  If  we  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  we  may  say  that  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  despatch  of  the  Australian  Contingent  are  to 
be  found  at  Kartoum.  It  was  something  that  happened  in  Africa 
that  set  Australia  in  movement — an  act  of  treachery  on  the  Nile 
struck  the  spark  of  loyalty  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson.  Had 
there  been  no  Gordon,  there  would  have  been  no  Australian 
Contingent.  Heroic  men  seldom  know  what  they  are  living  for, 
and  still  more  seldom  what  they  are  dying  for,  and  happily  it  is 
not  necessary  for  them  to  know  it.  Their  lives  are  sufficiently 
filled  with  the  great  joy  of  doing  their  duty,  and  the  consequences 
they  leave  contentedly  in  the  hands  of  that  Providence  that  has 
made  them  and  ordered  them.  But  if  as  the  glaze  of  death 
settled  on  the  eyes  of  the  dying  hero  of  Kartoum  he  could  have 
seen  in  vision  the  outburst  of  patriotism  that  would  be  kindled 
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countries,  none  more  so  than  China.  Letters  of 
sympathy  came  in  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
from  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  down 
to  people  of  the  humblest  classes,  including  even 
the  inmates  of  workhouses.  The  merchants  of 
Shanghai  telegraphed  their  sorrow.  Annexed  are 
copies  of  a  few  of  the  documents  that  were  received 
by  the  writer  of  this  narrative  : — 

*  "  The  Chinese  Minister  to  Sir  Henry  Gordon. 

"Chinese  Legation,  March  5th. 

*'  Sir, 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  of  China,  more  especially 
the  Viceroys  of  the  provinces  of  Chihli,  Nankin,  and 
Canton,  and  of  the  whole  Chinese  people,  I  beg  to 
offer  you  and  the  other  members  of  your  family  my 
sympathetic  condolence  with  you  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  your  brother,  the  heroic  General 
Gordon. 

"  I  should  have  done  so  sooner  had  it  not  been 
that,  hoping  against  hope,  I  have,  up  to  the  present, 
been  reluctant  to  believe  that  one  so  brave,  so  fertile 
in  resource,  and  so  nobly  disinterested  as  your 
brother,  had  at  last  perished. 

"  Even  when  the  fall  of  Kartoum  could  no 
longer  be  doubted,  I  still  refused  to  believe  in  the 

in  Australia,  and  the  joy  and  the  strength  that  would  thereby- 
come  to  English  hearts,  he  would  have  been  more  than  content^ 
and  would  have  felt  that  that  life  which  he  always  held  so  cheap 
was  being  given  to  a  great  cause,  though  not  the  cause  he  thought 
he  was  serving,  and  had  meant  to  serve." — Sydney  Morning 
Heratdf  December  23,  1885. 
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death  of  its  brave  defender,  or  that  by  the  rude 
besieging  hordes  the  life  of  the  soldier  of  many 
virtues  should  not  have  been  held  sacred. 

"  I  offer  you  this  tribute  of  sympathy,  sorrow, 
and  admiration  as  the  Minister  of  a  country  for 
which  your  brother  fought  and  bled,  and  in  which 
his  name  will  be  for  ever  honoured. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

"  Tseng. 

"Sir  Henry  Gordon,  K.C.B." 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Li  Hung  Chang 
telegraphed  to  our  Minister  in  China  as  follows  : — 

"  Being  deeply  afflicted  by  the  news  which  I 
have  just  received  of  the  untimely  end  of  Gordon, 
my  old  and  trusted  friend,  and  noble,  heroic,  and 
unselfish  companion  in  arms,  to  whom  China  owes 
a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude,  I  hasten  to  express  to 
you,  as  Her  Majesty's  representative,  my  sympathy 
in  the  loss  which  the  great  British  nation  has 
sustained." 

On  the  19th  of  February,  the  Prince  and 
Ministers  of  the  Tsungli  Y&men  wrote  to  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  as  follows  : — 

"The  Prince  and  Ministers  of  the  Tsungli 
Yimen  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  British  Minister's  note,  informing  them  of  the 
untimely  fate  of  General  Gordon.  In  reply,  the 
Prince  and  Ministers  beg  to  record  their  respect  for 
the  bravery,  heroism,  and  sterling  inflexibility  of 
purpose   displayed   by   General   Gordon,  who  was 
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repeatedly  victorious,  in  years  gone  by,  when  he 
was  the  companion  of  the  Grand  Secretary,  Li,  in 
his  campaign  against  the  rebels,  and  China  is  ever 
mindful  of  the  service  he  then  rendered,  which  she 
can  never  cesise  to  appreciate.  The  news  of  his  sad 
fate  has  filled  the  Prince  and  his  Ministers  with  de^p 
concern,  as  well  as  of  the  keen  regret  they  entertain 
for  the  death  of  General  Gordon." 

And  on  the  6th  of  March,  they  further  wrote  from 
Pekin  : — 

"The  Prince  and  Ministers  beg  to  refer  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  to  their  recent  note,  expressing  their 
deep  and  keen  regret  at  the  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  untimely  fate  of  General  Gordon. 
They  now  have  the  honour  to  inform  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  that  on  the  ist  of  March  they  were  honoured 
by  the  receipt  of  the  following  Imperial  decree  : — 

" /  Gordon  displayed  activity  when  leading  troops 
in  China  in  bygone  days,  and  the  intelligence  of  his 
death  has  caused  us  deep  regret.  We  hereby 
commisind  that  an  issUe  of  ;^i20  be  made  as  a  post- 
humous testimonial  in'evidence  of  our  compassion.' 

"  Upon  receipt  of  the  above  decree,  the  YAmen 
forthwith  communicated  it  by  telegraph  to  H.  E. 
Tseng,  the  Chinese  Minister,  to  London,  with  in- 
structions reverently  to  give  effect  thereto." 

In  forwarding  these  communications.  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  says  :  "  I  may  observe  that  what  may 
appear  to  us  a  peculiar  mode  of  expressing  Imperial 
condolence,  that  it  is  customary  upon  the  death  of 
any  Chinese  statesman  for  the  Emperor  to  signify 
his  regret  by  decree,  arid  to  order  some  posthumous 
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distinction  to  be  bestowed  on  the  deceased*  These 
posthumous  honours  are  awarded  in  accordance 
with  a  scale  prescribed  by  statute,  and  in  the  case  of 
specially  distinguished  services,  are  accompanied  by 
gifts  of  money  and  the  appointment  of  an  Imperial 
representative  to  offer  libations  at  the  obsequies  of 
the  deceased.  In  the  present  case,  it  has  naturally 
been  impossible  to  comply  entirely  with  Chinese 
usage,  but  the  publication  of  this  decree  forms  the 
first  modern  instance  of  a  high  tribute  of  respect  of 
this  nature  being  paid  by  the  sovereign  of  China  to 
the  memory  of  a  foreigner.  It  is  curious  that  the 
sum  granted  should  be  named  in  sterling  money, 
and  also  that  its  precise  amount  should  be  specified, 
and  it  also  appears  to  me  to  recognize  the  foreign 
character  of  the  occasion  on  which  the  grant  is 
made.  I  need  not  add  that  the  honour  thus  con- 
veyed is  not  measured  in  Chinese  estimation  by  the 
monetary  value  of  the  Imperial  decree." 

In  addition  to  the  above  letters,  the  Viceroy  at 
Canton  informed  our  Consul  that,  "on  hearing  of 
the  death  of  General  Gordon,  he  had  directed  the 
flags  of  all  the  Chinese  gun-boats  to  be  kept  at  half- 
mast  high  for  a  day,  and  he  requested  that  a 
message  might  be  sent  to  his  family  of  his  regret 
and  sympathy." 

His  Highness  the  Khedive  writes  to  Sir  H. 
Gordon  on  February  24th,  1885; — 

"Abdin  Palace. 
"  Sir, 

"  The  acute  anxiety  under  which  you  have 
laboured  for  so  many  months  with  regard  to  your 
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distinguished  brother,  Gordon  Pasha,  has  at  length 
been  allayed  by  the  sad  news  of  his  death. 

"  Very  deeply  have  I  shared  in  that  anxiety,  and 
most  truly  do  I  deplore  the  terrible  bereavement 
which  has  fallen,  not  only  upon  your  family^  but 
upon  the  whole  world.  Egypt  and  myself  mourn 
the  loss  of  General  Gordon  as  the  hero  of  this  age, 
the  grandest  character  we  have  known,  the  friend 
and  defender  of  our  people.  His  supreme  efforts 
to  save  Kartoum  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  enemy 
were,  alas !  frustrated  by  the  will  of  God,  before 
which  we  must  all  bow ;  but  we  have  a  full  assur- 
ance that,  in  his  own  death,  Gordon  has  lost  nothing, 
but  has  gained  the  glorious  object  he  so  fervently 
desired,  to  the  attainment  of  which  his  life  was  so 
nobly  devoted. 

"  You  will  not  perhaps  regret  the  soldier's  death 
which  has  befallen  your  brother ;  but  his  irreparable 
loss  must  have  plunged  you  into  the  profoundest 
sorrow.  In  your  sorrow  I  beg  you  will  accept 
my  respectful  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

"  Mehemet  Tewfik." 

Nubar  Pasha  wrote  a  very  kind  letter  of  sym- 
pathy upon  the  same  occasion.     He  says : — 

'*  Croyez  une  chose,  le  respect  que  j'ai  toujours 
en  pour  le  hatit  caractere  de  votre  frere  et  aux 
sentiments,  que  je  conserverai  toute  ma  vie  pour 
le  memoire  de  celui,  qui,  a  mes  yeux,  est  un  h^ros, 
dans  le  sens  le  plus  noble  de  ce  mot." 

I  have  selected  the  foregoing  communications 
out  of  many,  since  they  show  the  appreciation  the 
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Chinese  had  of  the  services  General  Gordon  had 
performed  in  the  cause  of  their  country. 

However,  no  expression  of  sympathy  or  con- 
dolence could  exceed  that  shown  by  the  English 
people  generally,  as  well  as  in  our  Australian 
colonies,  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorial  services 
held  in  our  cathedrals,  and  in  many  other  churches, 
upon  Friday,  the  13th  of  March.  Confining  our- 
selves^  to  the  services  at  Westminster  Abbey  and 
St.  Paul's,  the  following  will  give  a  faint  idea  of 
the  expression  of  feeling  shown  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  service  at  Westminster  Abbey 
was  attended  by  the  principal  officers  of  State, 
and  conducted  as  set  forth  below  :— 

*' His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  was  attended  by  General  Tyrwhitt,  C.B.,  occu-  1 
pied  one  of  the  choir  stalls ;  Eaij^ranville  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sat  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  the  seats  reserved  for  officers  of  the  army 
were  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  General  Nicholson, 
Sir  John  Stokes  (of  the  Head-Quarters  Staff,  War 
Office),  and  more  than  two  hundred  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers^  between  forty  and  fifty  officers 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  a  score  of  representatives 
of  the  Home  District,  and  General  Sir  Archibald 
'Alison,  and  General  Sir  E.  Whitmore,  Military 
Secretary,  and  thirty-five  of  the  Head-Quarters 
Staff.  Elsewhere  in  the  choir  or  within  the  sacra- 
rium  (where  peers  and  members  of  Parliament,  with 
the  Hig^h  Bailiff  and  purple-gowned  Burgesses  of 
the  City  of  Westminster  were  placed),  there  were 
the  Archbishop   of  Canterbury^  and    Mrs.   Benson,, 
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Mrs.  Bradley,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  Ladies 
Campbell,  Louisa  Lady  Ashburton,  the  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Earl  Stanhope,. 
Earl  Fortescue,  Earl  and  Countess  Brownlow,  the 
Earl  of  Galloway,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Earl 
of  Milltown,  Lord  Lamington,  Lord  Mount-Temple, 
Lord  Cblville.of  Culross,  K.T.,  Lord  William  Sey- 
mour, the  Hon.  E.  Stanhope,  M.P*,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  Sir  Harry 
Verney,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  Eardley  Wilmot,  M.P.,  Mn 
J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  Mr.  Coope,  M.P.,  Mr.  Armitage, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Cropper,  M! P.,  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett, 
M.P.,  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  Dean  Vaughan,  Master  of 
the  Temple,  Lord  John  Thynne,  Colonel  Macdonald, 
Colonel  Erskine  of  Cardross,  and  the  Rev.  Newman 
Hall.  Lady  Gordon,  some  members  of  Sir  Henry 
Gordon's  family,  and  other  relatives  of  General 
Gordon  were  present.  Every  part  of  the  great 
building  in  which  the  service  could  be  heard  seemed 
to  be  occupied.  Seen  from  the  choir,  the  nave 
appeared  to  be  filled,  although  this  section  of  the 
congregation  could  hardly  have  heard  more  than 
the  musical  portion  of  the. service.  In  this  scene 
of  well-ordered  worship,  where  the  sound  of  voice 
and  instrument  blended  in  sweet  harmonies,  and 
the  sunlight  streaming  into  the  dimly-lit  choir 
brightened  the  gloom  of  mourning  colours,  many- 
must  have  pictured  the  contrast  presented  in  that 
hour  of  sudden  tumult  and  discordant  savage  din 
when  Gordon,  and  his  devoted  followers  perished. 
The  strains  of  Schubert's  Marxhe  Solennelle  heralded 
the   entry   of    the   choristers   and   clergy   into   the 
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Abbey.  Very  slowly  the  procession  advanced  up 
the  nave,  chanting  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
Burial  Service.  Of  the  clergy  of  the  Chapter  and 
Foundation  present  there  were,  preceding  the  Dean, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Prothero,  sub- Dean,  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  Canon  Duckworth,  Canon  Rowsell,  and 
Canon  Furse,  Dr.  Troutbeck,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Price, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Cheadle.  The  90th  Psalm 
having  been  sung,  the  Dean,  standing  on  the  sacra- 
rium  steps,  to  be  the  better  heard  by  the  large 
assemblage,  read  the  lesson  from  the  Burial  Service. 
The  touching  hymn  beginning,  '  Now  the  labourer's 
task  is  o'er,'  followed,  and  then  the  Dean  delivered 
an  address. 

"  The  Dean,  taking  the  words  '  as  dying  and 
behold  we  live,'  said  that  he  for  whom  their  hearts 
were  sore  had  been  laid  with  no  Christian  prayers, 
in  no  English  grave ;  no  comrades'  tears  had  fallen 
around  his  bier,  no  soldiers'  volley  had  been  fired 
over  his  body.  It  was  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that  his  remains  might  yet  descend  that 
historic  stream,  and  rest  one  day  beneath  their 
native  skies,  whether  by  the  grave  of  Livingstone, 
or  elsewhere,  among  heroes  by  whose  side  his  friends 
might  proudly  lay  him.  But  meantime  a  cry  of 
sorrow  had  gone  up  from  his  native  land  and  from 
all  Christendom.  Rachel,  it  might  be  said,  was 
weeping  for  the  noblest  of  her  sons.  There  was 
mourning  and  a  sense  of  oneness  in  sorrow  among 
England's  colonial  offspring  as  they  gathered  in 
spirit  round  their  Imperial  mother  in  her  hour  of 
sorrow  and  trial.     There  was  grief  among  Chinese 
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millions ;  there  was  a  sense  of  pain  in  many  a  silent 
heart  in  that  dark  continent  for  whose  hapless  sons 
he  had  such  boundless  pity.  In  their  name  that 
congregation  and  others  had  met  that  day  to  give 
that  pang  of  grief  and  that  sense  of  loss  whatever 
of  tender  and  solemn  and  reverent  expression  could 
be  lent  it  by  that  sacred  place  and  moving  service. 
Recalling  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  with  pictur- 
esque touches  of  description,  the  scenes  and  events 
in  which  Gordon  had  filled  important  parts,  the 
Dean  continued : — '  He  was  content  to  die,  he  was 
content  to  fail,  we  know.  "God,"  he  said  very 
simply,  "  had  not  promised  him  success."  But  to 
us  who  have  lost  him — him  and  his  gallant  comrades, 
and  the  brave  men  who  died  to  rescue  him — it  may 
seem  for  a  moment  as  though,  in  Gordon's  own 
words,  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death,  had  spread  his 
wings  over  that  desert  tract  that  hides  him  from 
our  eyes.  And  his  work  seems  a  failure.  It  is 
often  so  with  great  works;  they  are  built  up  on 
what  seems  frustration  and  defeat,  on  noble  lives 
freely  given,  on  high  hopes  sadly  baffled.  Were 
this  church  a  mere  temple  of  fame,  we  should  still 
cherish  on  its  walls  the  silent  monuments  that  tell 
of  disaster  in  which  were  sown  the  seeds  of  success. 
Will  his  work  be  a  failure  ?  Will  anarchy  and 
misery  close  once  more  over  the  land  which  once 
he  saved  and  governed }  Will  his  name,  which 
hung,  we  are  told,  but  lately,  inscribed  with  bless- 
ings, amid  texts  from  the  Koran  on  the  walls  of 
a  Mahometan  city,  be  forgotten  by  the  race  which 
he  tried  to   save    from    barbarism    and    misrule } 
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Surely  if  not  now,  yet  a  time  will  come  when  law 
and  order,  peace  and  justice,  shall  displace  slavery 
and  corruption,  cruelty. and  anarchy;  when  the  cry 
of  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden,  "of  the  needy 
also,  and  of  him  that  hath  no  helper,"  shall  have 
an  answer;  when  the  work  of  a  Gordon  here,  of 
a  Livingstone  there,  of  adventurous  travellers,  of 
a  beneficent  monarch,  and  of  young  Englishmen 
who  are  even  now  hazarding  and  laying  down  their 
lives  in  Central  Africa,  shall  bear  fruit — when  those 
who  have  died  may  speak  to  us  as  dying,  and  be- 
hold they  live.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  England 
if,  as  dangers  close  around  her  and  Imperigil .  re- 
sponsibilities grow  heavier,  she  ceases  to  honour 
and  to  prize  men  like  him  whom  we  have  lost. 
The  world  is  and  must  be  the  poorer  for  the  loss. 
\  Those  who  mourn  him  cannot  replace  him.  Men 
cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  level  or  force  them- 
selves into  the  model  of  those  exceptional  natures — 
strange  natures  they  seem  as  we  judge  men  by  our 
artificial  and  conventional  standards — which  God 
sends  from  time  to  time  to  leave  their  mark  upon 
the  world.  But  he  will  not  have  died  in  vain  if 
we,  soldiers,  and  men  and  women  far  removed  from 
the  soldier  s  life,  can  catch  something  of  his  simple,, 
self-sacrificing,  and  unselfish  spirit;  if  his  example 
can  aid  iis  to  enter  into  that  spiritual  life,  that  entire 
trust  in  an  unseen  God,  that  power  of  living  in 
communion  with  Him  and  with  a  world  above, 
which  gave  such  strange  force  and  meaning  to  his 
daily  work.  Was  all  this,  let  us  ask,  an  idle  dream,, 
or  a  power  more  helpful  in  sustaining  our  own  steps- 
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and  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  race  than  any 
forces  which  we  can  weigh,  and  measure,  and  manu- 
facture, and  calculate  ?  There  is  gone  from  us,  we 
all  feel,  something  which  we  cannot  replace  by 
lavish  outlay  or  material  efforts/  The  Dean  closed 
his  address  by  reciting  the  solemn  words  uttered 
in  the  committal  of  the  body  to  the  grave  at  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

"The  anthem  *I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven' 
{Sir  John  Goss)  followed ;  the  Sub-Dean  read  the 
two  collects  of  the  Burial  Service,  and  then  the 
Precentor,  desiring  the  prayers  of  the  congregation 
to  be  offered  *  for  our  soldiers  and  for  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  those  who  have  fallen,'  read  four 
appropriate  clauses  of  the  Litany  and  the  special 
prayer  for  soldiers.  The  Beh^ediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Dean.  Mr.  Maas,  who  had  kindly 
volunteered  for  the  duty,  sang  *  Faithful  unto  death,' 
from  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  of  St.  Paul.  The 
*  Dead  March '  in  Sauly  rendered  most  impressively 
by  Dr.  Bridge  while  the  congregation  remained 
standing  in  their  places,  closed  the  service." 

That  at  St.  Pauls  was  at  an  earlier  hour,  and 
among  those  who  attended  that  service  were : — 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  and  Prince  Waldemar, 
who  occupied  seats  in  the  choir  stalls.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  in  a  black  robe  of  office,  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress  went  in  semi-state.  Sir  Harry  Verney, 
M.P.,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  M.P.,  General  Sir  Richard 
Wilbraham,  Colonel  Fraser,  and  many  officers  of  the 
army  were  present  among  the  laity.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  attended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wace  and 
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the  Rev.  Montague  Fowler  as  his  chaplains;  the 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  who  delivered  the  address  in 
ntemoriam  ;  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Middlesex,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Currey,  Master  of  the 
Charterhouse,  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Whittington^ 
were  among  the  clergy.  The  organist.  Dr.  Stainer, 
played  Chopin's  *  Funeral  March  '  before  the  service, 
which  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  sentences 
from  the  Burial  Service.  Canon  Gregory  read  the 
lesson  from  Corinthians,  and  the  choir  then  sang 
Spohr  s  beautiful  anthem,  '  Blest  are  the  departed.' 

'*  The  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  taking  for  text  the 
words :  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a 
corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit'  (St.  John  xii.  24),  said  they  met  beneath 
the  eye  of  God  that  day  upon  no  common  occasion* 
The  solemn  service  for  the  dead  had  struck  the 
true  key-note  for  them.  This  was  not  a  time  for 
much  speaking,  but  rather  for  deep  prayer,  with 
earnest  reaching  out  to  God  for  ability  to  read 
aright  His  message  to  their  individual  souls.  Yet 
strangely  blended  feelings  moved  in  them  that  day. 
Proud  joy  was  looking  out  of  sorrowful  eyes.  The 
noble  lives  of  those  we  mourned  lit  up  the  darkness 
of  the  clouds  that  hung  so  thickly  over  many. 
'  What  lesson,'  the  preacher  continued,  '  do  the  lives 
which  England  has  given  to  the  Soudan — yea,  and 
elsewhere,  too — teach  us  here  and  now  ?  For  I 
would  remember  all :  that  one  man  on  whom  the 
eyes  of  England  were  fixed  so  long,  and  who  died, 
as  we  believe,  at  last  beneath  the  withering  kiss  of 
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treachery;  and  the  one  unknown  to  fame,  under 
whose  loss  a  lowly  mother's  head  is  whitening,  or 
a  father's  life  is  bowing  down  towards  the  grave^ 
or  some  woman's  heart  is  breaking,  or  some  home 
is  overshadowed  where  he  was  once  the  joy,  the 
pride,  the  life — all,  combatant  and  non-combatant ; 
those  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  face  towards 
the  foe,  and  those  who  have  gone  down  beneath 
the  death-clasp  of  disease,  or  the  fell  exhaustion  of 
fatigue,  or  who  have  met  a  glorious  end  in  the  very 
act  of  rendering  others  some  assistance.  As  by  the 
subtle  touch  of  some  master-hand  upon  the  canvas, 
the  words  in  the  text  seem  to  grow  into  life  before 
us,  as  the  events  in  the  last  few  months  in  that 
distant  land  crowd  in  upon  our  memories.  They 
teach  us,  first,  that  life,  not  death,  proclaims  the 
hero;  life  realized,  life  imparted,  life  that  bears  a 
harvest,  of  which  much  fruit  is  written  here  on  earth 
as  in  heaven  above.'  What,  he  asked,  made  the 
hero?  In  all  ages,  under  every  teaching,  men  had 
been  found  who  welcomed  death,  or  had  endured 
it  with  a  strange  tranquillity.  Of  death  it  might  be 
said  finis  coronat  opus ;  yet  death  ever  leads  to 
fuller  life.  Here  life  assimilates  and  life  transmits. 
Hence  the  power  of  infecting  others  with  enthusiasm, 
or  of  injecting  into  dull  minds  and  stagnant  hearts 
high  hopes  and  noble  aspirations.  So,  wherever  he 
went,  such  a  man  as  Charles  George  Gordon  was 
found  to  be  contagious.  So  those  most  critical  of 
all  classes,  the  London  poor,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
diverse  and  far-separated  lands  alike  acknowledged 
his  supremacy,  and  paid  instinctive  homage  to  the 
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Strange  power  of  his  radiating  life.  Men  label  such 
a  one  sometimes  *  eccentric/  and  the  little  dwellers 
in  the  mud  will,  ever  harmlessly,  assail  him ;  yet 
God  be  thanked  for  the  men  who  lived  so  high  that 
they  could  do  what  Gordon  did  in  China,  land  say, 
as  he  did,  '  I  know  I  shall  leave  China  as  poor  as  I 
entered  it,  but  with  the  knowledge  that  through 
my  weak  instrumentality  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  lives  have  been  spared.*  Of  such  a  man 
it  might  be  said,  with  simple  truth  :— 

*  Unbounded  courage  and  compassion  joined, 
Tempering  each  other  in  the  victor's  mind, 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great,' 
And  make  the  hero  and  the  man  complete.' 

Drawing  some  of  the  lessons  taught  by  Gordon  in 
life  and  in  death,  the  preacher  said,  some  lived 
when  they  seemed  dead ;  some  died  while  they 
appeared  to  live.  So  Gordon  died  in  life,  and  he 
now  lived  in  death.  He  died  to  himself  once,  and 
ever  after  strove  to  live  to  God;  and  he  lived  on 
now  in  English  hearts,  and  influenced  greatly  lives 
far  beyond  the  shores  of  England.  Simple,  sym- 
pathetic, noble — his  patent  of  nobility  traced  by  a 
mightier  than  mortal  hand — to  say  that  he  feared 
no  danger  was  but  to  sdy  that  he  loved  eagerly, 
intensely ;  for  deep  love  ever  bridges  death.  His 
own  words  had  been,  '  I  would  give  my  life  for 
those  poor  people  of  the  Soudan.  How  can  I  help 
feeling  for  them  }  All  the  time  I  was  there,  every 
night  I  used  to  pray  that  God  would  lay  upon  me 
the  burden  of  their  sins  and  crush  me  with  it  instead 
of  those  poor  sheep.    I  really  wished  and  longed  for 
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it.'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  The  yielded  life 
bears  fruit.  That  life,  those  lives,  would  most  in- 
fallibly produce  a  harvest,  whether  we  lived  to  see 
it  or  not.  Should  we  not  pray  that  in  His  own  good 
time,  and  possibly  by  ways  concealed  from  us  at 
present,  God  will  use  those  deaths  to  crown  with 
greater  fruit  the  blessed  Gospel  of  His  Son  ?  God 
was  a  living  factor  in  all  Gordon  s  calculations.  In 
January,  1884,  he  wrote:  'Thus  for  Egypt  He  is 
working  out  His  wonderful  embroidery  of  events ; 
those  events  are  nothing ;  but  the  actions  in  men's 
hearts  are  everything.'  Of  old,  one  bowed  himself, 
and  in  his  death  prevailed  more  mightily  over  his 
surrounding  foes  than  had  ever  been  his  lot  in  the 
glorious  noontide  of  his  strength ;  so  might  that 
death,  those  deaths,  now  colour  all  that  long 
'embroidery,*  till  it  shall  cover  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  In  that  land  of  deepest  mystery,  where 
still  the  moving  sands  refuse  to  unveil  the  secrets 
of  the  long-buried  past,  that  land  whose  earlier 
Christianity  was  once  engulfed  beneath  the  dark 
advancing  flood  of  fierce  fanaticism,  there  might 
God  give  an  abundant  harvest  to  that  glorious  crop, 
whose  seed  had  come  from  English  homes  and 
English  hearts.  In  His  own  time  and  way  might 
He  ordain  that  one  result  shall  be  a  fuller,  truer  life 
for  the  dwellers  in  that  country  where  those  precious 
lives  were  yielded ;  that  the  blight  and  curse  which 
slavery  entails  may  one  day  be  removed ;  that  peace 
and  freedom  may  flourish  in  all  those  borders ;  and 
that  the  love  of  Jesus  and  the  sanctifying  power  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit  may  water  and  enrich  the  regions 
that  are  thirsting  for  a  God  but  imperfectly  known 
as  yet  The  next  lesson  was  that  they  themselves 
must  be  part  of  the  harvest  borne  by  this  grand 
seed  Already  fruit  was  coming.  Men  spoke  of 
Gordon  and  his  brother  nobles  now  as  'dead.' 
What  meant  this  thrill,  then,  that  was  running 
through  the  life-blood  of  the  nation,  what  this  lifting 
up  of  the  heart  and  the  strong  resolve  to  live  and 
work  for  Christ  that  was  kindling  many  a  soul  ? 
Finding  other  encouragement  for  Christian  men 
and  women  in  the  life  of  Gordon  and  his  comrades. 
The  preacher  repeated  the  words  of  his  text.  There, 
he  added,  was  the  result  throughout  eternity.     For 

*  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust' 

"The  concluding  portion  of  the  Burial  Service, 
from  the  words,  '  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven,' 
were  read  by  Dr.  Simpson,  the  succentor,  and,  in 
addition,  the  form  of  special  prayer  for  our  soldiers 
now  going  through  the  perils  of  war.  Then  silence 
was  kept  for  a  space  for  private  prayer ;  the  hymn 
beginning- 

'  Jesus  lives ;  no  longer  now 

Can  thy  tenrors,  death,  appal  us,' 

was  sung,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pro- 
nounced the  Benediction,  the  congregation  remaining 
standing  in  their  places  until  the  last  sad  notes  of  the 
*  Dead  March '  in  Saul  had  ceased  to  echo  through 
the  church." 

The  following  leading  article  from  the   Times 
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of  the  14th  of  March  so  fully  sets  forth  the  public 
feeling  that  the  author  cannot  refrain  from  repro- 
ducing it  here.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Yesterday  there  were  in  our  cathedrals  services 
of  a  somewhat  unusual,  but  in  every  way  seemly, 
kind.  At  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  day  was  generally  observed  as  one  of 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  General  Gordon,  and  special 
services  were  held  in  commemoration  of  him  and 
of  the  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  the  Soudan.  This 
was  the  fit  sequel  to  all  that  has  been  felt  and  said 
since  his  death  was  known  to  be  certain.  The  mass 
of  Englishmen  would  think  that  there  had  been  a 
notable  and  unseemly  omission  were  it  otherwise. 
It  is  not  their  way  to  make  parade  of  sorrow.  As 
a  nation,  we  believe  in  the  theory,  which  is  not  so 
crude  as  it  may  appear  to  people  of  effusive  senti- 
ments, that  regret  is  apt  to  be  shallow  if  it  flows 
freely  in  speech,  and  that  it  is  little  short  of  desecra- 
tion to  dilate  much  on  all  that  is  deeply  felt.  The 
slightest  false  note  of  sentiment  would  in  this  country 
be  sure  to  produce  a  revulsion.  No  one,  however, 
could  question  that  a  Church  which  aspires  to  be 
national  ought  not  to  be  passive  with  respect  to 
a  loss  which  the  whole  nation  sincerely  mourns. 
Our  cathedrals  are  noble  buildings,  meet  places 
wherein  to  speak  things  the  most  solemn.  Their 
history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the  whole  country ; 
the  magnitude  and  permanence  of  Dissent  have 
not  dedironed  them  from  a  position  which  can 
belong  to  no  other  buildings.  Commemoration 
services  in  them  are  truly  national  acts.     What  is 
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done  at  Westminister  and  St  Paul's  is  in  a  sense 
done  in  the  name  of  all  citizens;  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  every  reference  made  in  them  to  the 
heroic  dead  will  meet  with  sincere  responses  from 
members  of  every  creed. 

"The  addresses  from  the  pulpit  yesterday  touched 
impressively  many  points  in  Gordons  character. 
They  were  not  probably  very  accurate  or  carefully 
measured  estimates  of  him.  Much  precision  is  for 
the  present  impossible.  Some  time  hereafter,  when 
the  passions  of  the  hour  are  spent,  when  that  stain 
on  the  national  conscience  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  spoke  yesterday  is  wiped  out  or  for- 
gotten, and  when  General  Gordon  is  seen  as  he 
actually  was  and  not  as  transfigured  in  a  nation's 
regrets,  it  will  be  possible  to  speak  with  calmness 
and  accuracy  of  the  career  of  the  great  soldier.  For 
his  countrymen,  who  know  that  in  one  of  the  last 
letters  he  ever  wrote  he  vowed,  in  bitterness  of 
spirit  and  with  the  sense  of  desertion, '  I  will  never 
put  foot  in  England  again,  but  will  (D.V.  if  I  get 
out)  go  to  Brussels,  and  so  on  to  Congo,'  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  think  much  of  his  shortcomings  and 
errors  of  judgment.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
as  his  figure  recedes  into  the  past,  until  it  stands 
beside  other  illustrious  soldiers,  its  proportions  will 
continue  to  appear  noble  and  beautiful,  and  that 
criticism  will  not  much  detract  from  his  present 
fame.  Most  of  those  who  spoke  in  his  praise  yester- 
day would,  perhaps,  contend  that  only  the  pursuits 
of  peace  can  bring  forth  virtues  which  are  worth 
much,  and  they  may  be  in  a  certain  sense  right; 
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but  to  the  general  conscience  that  has  still  to  be 
verified,  and  in  many  minds  there  lingers  the  feeling, 
smothered  or  kept  half-secret  perhaps,  that  war, 
and  war  only,  nurtures  the  true  heroic  virtues.  If 
men  give  their  full  admiration  to  the  soldier  who 
has  conquered  not  only  fear,  but  also  the  tempta- 
tions pertaining  to  his  calling,  it  is  not  without  a 
reason.  Even  in  its  worst  form,  war,  after  all,  calls 
out  and  braces  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  of 
human  nature.  It  cannot  be  practised  to  much 
purpose  without  self-abnegation,  self-sacrifice,  and 
patience.  As  to  all  other  callings,  it  is  felt  that  the 
true  heroic  point  is  touched  when  that  state  of  mind 
which  is  habitual  to  the  soldier  worthy  of  the  name 
is  attained,  life  counting  for  little,  the  object  in  view 
being  alone  thought  of,  and  all  personal  impulses 
brought  under  control.  A  captain  risking  his  life 
for  his  ship,  a  statesman  squandering  his  strength  in 
labouring  to  pass  measures  which  he  believes  to  be 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  society,  a  philanthropist 
going  into  the  haunts  of  misery  and  braving  disease 
are  rare  figures  in  civil  life,  and  are  praised  as  such. 
They  are,  however,  heroes  of  a  kind  everywhere 
seen  among  soldiers ;  they  do  no  more  than  every 
private  does  for  scant  rations  and  a  few  pence  a 
day.  And  when  to  courage  are  added  other  graces 
— when  the  rough  work  of  war  has  not  blunted 
finer  qualities,  but  only  served  to  give  them  a 
keener  edge — when  to  what  Mr.  Ruskin  would  call 
the  - '  needful  virtues '  of  courage  and  justice  are 
joined  others  which  are  rarer ; — there  is  a  character 
which  attracts  all.     It  was  seen  in  Gordon  ;  in  him 
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no  quality  of  the  true  soldier  was  absent.  We  shall 
perhaps  one  day  become  Quakers,  setde  our  differ- 
ences by  arbitration,  and  use  no  other  weapons  than 
those  of  the  tongue.  But  that  change  is  for  the 
present  not  hurried  on,  and  people  are  not  likely 
for  a  long  time  to  come  to  hide  that  admiration  of 
a  heroic  soldier  which  found  expression  yesterday 
in  our  cathedrals. 

"  The  vote  to  General  Gordon's  family  has  been 
settled,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  yesterday  morning.  The 
grant  of  ;^2o,ooo  was  unquestioned,  and  it  is  to  be 
applied  in  accordance  with  his  supposed  wishes.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  was  not  mindful  of  his 
pecuniary  interests,  and  that  he  often  pushed  aside 
the  rewards  which  were  offered  him.  Had  he  been 
permitted  to  fulfil  the  engagement  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Congo,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
a  certain  sum,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  apply  it 
in  providing  incomes  for  his  sister  and  his  nephews 
and  nieces.  The  Government  intend  to  deal  with 
the  grant  in  the  spirit  of  this  proposed  arrangement. 
No  decision  has  been  arrived  at  with  respect  to  the 
grant  for  a  monument  to  be  set  up  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  that,  no  doubt,  will  depend  in  some  degree  on 
what  is  done  at  the  first  meeting  as  to  the  Memorial 
Fund,  which  takes  place  to-day,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  Mansion  House.  The 
result  will  be  watched  with  much  interest  We 
may  anticipate  that  the  deplorable  attempt  to  make 
political   capital  out  of  a  scheme  originating   in   a 
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genuine  national  feeling  will  be  no  more  heard  of, 
and  that  there  will  be  unanimity  in  promoting  its 
success.      Last  night  in  the   House   of  Commons 
reference   was    made    to    the    subject    of  General 
Gordon's  diary,  the  sixth  volume  of  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government.     Questioned  as  to 
its  publication,  Lord  Hartington  read  a  letter  from 
Gordon  which  stated  that  the  diary  contained  'my 
private  opinions  as  to  facts  which  it  is  just  as  well 
you  should  know  are  confidential,  and  which  should 
naturally  be  left  out  in  case  of  publication.'     Lord 
Hartington  added  that  the  whole  diary  would  be 
handed  over  to  his  relatives,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  confer  with  them  as  to  what  should 
be  included  in  the  official  extracts  which  are  to  be 
published.      This  sounds  fair  and  reasonable.      If 
the  publication  of  any  portions  of  the  diary  would 
be  injurious  to  public  interests,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
back.      The  whole   narrative,   however,    refers    to 
events  in  or  before  November  of  last  year;   the 
situation  has  changed  since  the  date  of  the  letter 
from  which  Lord  Hartington  quoted ;  and  the  pre-       \  \ 
sumption  is  that  now  there  would  be  no  harm  to 
any  one — except,  perhaps,  the  present  Administra- 
tion— in    publishing    the    manuscript   intact.      We 
hope  that  the  Government  will  look  at  the  matter 
in     this    light,    and    not    conclude    that    General 
Gordon's  injunction  in  November  last  is  absolutely 
decisive." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  foregoing  article, 
besides  the  notice  concerning  the  memorial  services, 
other   subjects  are  touched  upon,  the  details  con- 
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nected  with  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader. 

First,  we  have  the  allusion  to  the  services  at 
Chichester,  where  the  Bishop  preached.  Taking 
as  his  text  the  lament  of  David  over  the  body 
of  Abner,  he  spoke  of  the  life  of  Gordon,  whose 
death  was  as  glorious  as  his  life.  "  Gordon's  name 
would  shine  the  brighter  for  the  devoted  courage 
with  which  he  clung  to  a  desperate  cause.  But 
while  we  lamented  his  death,  was  there  in  it  no 
disgrace  for  England  ?  Was  not  humiliation  mixed 
with  sorrow  }  Nations  who  envied  our  greatness 
rejoiced  now  at  our  weakness  and  at  our  inability 
to  protect  our  trusted  servant.  Scorn  and  reproach 
were  cast  upon  us,  and  could  we  plead  that  it  was 
undeserved  ?  No ;  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
felt  that  a  stain  rested  upon  it  The  Bishop  then 
spoke  of  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  times,  and  urged 
his  hearers  to  pray  that  our  unhappy  divisions 
might  cease,  that  wisdom  should  be  given  to  our 
rulers,  vigour  to  the  councils,  and  success  to  our 
arms." 

Then  comes  the  allusion  to  the  grant  of  ;^20,cx>d, 
and  to  the  national  memorial.  Upon  the  subject 
of  the  former,  a  Royal  warrant,  embodying  a 
trust  deed,  was  drawn  up  by  orders  from  the 
Treasury  and  executed  by  the  trustees,  three  in 
number,  namely,  Sir  Henry  W.  Gordon,  Lieutenant 
Louis  A.  Gordon,  Bombay  Staff  Corps,  and  the 
Rev.  James  White,  M.A.,  Head  Master,  Royal 
Naval  School. 

The  deed  sets  forth  that  "  the  Parliament  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  family 
of  Charles  George  Gordon,  the  sum  of  ;^20,ooo, 
which  sum  is  to  be  paid  to  trustees,  and  applied 
by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Charles  George 
Gordon's  family,  in  accordance,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  his  last  wishes,  in  such  manner  as  Her 
Majesty  may  direct." 

The  deed  then  recites  General  Gordon's  will, 
and  gives  the  names  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
and  their  children,  his  nephews  and  nieces. 

It  then  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  probable, 
had  General  Gordon  known  that  the  said  sum  of 
;^20,ooo  would  have  been  granted  to  him,  he  would 
have  made  some  pecuniary  provision  in  his  said 
will  for  his  sisters  and  for  the  widows  of  his  two 
brothers.  Her  Majesty,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  directs  that  "the  said 
trustees  shall  divide  the  income  derived  from  the 
trust  fund  into  three  parts,  two  parts  to  be  paid 
to  each  of  his  two  widowed  sisters,  and  the  third 
other  part  to  be  divided  into  three  equally  between 
the  two  widows  of  his  brothers,  and  jointly  between 
two  of  his  nieces ;  these  parties  to  have  a  life-interest 
in  the  same,  and  at  their  respective  deaths,  the  capital 
sum  upon  which  the  income  was  based  to  be  divided 
into  eighty-six  parts,  and  divided  among  General 
Gordon's  nephews  and  nieces,  as  he  did  by  will 
direct." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  national  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  General  Gordon,  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion   House  on  the 
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14th  of  March,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  large  subscriptions  were  received 
from  many  influential  persons  of  position.  The 
greater  part  of  the  public,  however,  held  back  until 
they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  object  to  which 
the  funds  were  to  be  devoted.  Had  it  been  stated 
in  the  notice  by  which  the  meeting  was  called  that 
they  would  be  devoted  to  assisting  poor  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age, 
it  is  certain  that  the  sums  subscribed  would  have 
been  great ;  but  when  it  'was  promulgated  that  the 
object  was  to  be  a  hospital  at  Port  Said,  in  a  foreign 
country — ^a  matter  that  General  Gordon,  had  he 
been  alive,  would  never  have  given  a  thought  to — 
the  subscriptions  fell  off,  and  the  total  amount  now 
stands  at  some  ;^2  2,000. 

The  Mansion  House  Committee  next  called  for 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  funds  should  be  appro- 
priated, so  as  to  carry  out  the  views  of  General 
Gordon  had  he  been  alive. 

Sir  Henry  Gordon's  suggestions  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  That  the  capital  of  the  fund  be  vested  in 
the  names  of  trustees,  the  interest  thereon  being 
paid  to  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
assistance  to  poor  children,  and  for  their  advance- 
ment in  life. 

2.  That  no  part  of  the  fund  be  expended  in 
buildings  or  establishments,  but  solely  upon  the  aid 
to  be  afforded  to  poor  children,  less  office  expenses. 

3.  That  the  aim  should  be  to  place  young 
children  of  each  sex,  and  without  distinction  as  to 
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religion,  in  existing  institutions  and  convalescent 
homes  (which  number  some  500). 

4.  That  the  fund  should  not  be  in  any  way 
applied  so  as  to  absolve  the  boards  of  guardians 
of  the  poor  from  the  due  performance  of  their 
duties  to  poor  children  in  the  district  schools.* 

Other  proposals  were  made,  and  among  others, 
that  of  a  Gordon  Camp.  It  was  pointed  out,  when 
that  scheme  came  to  be  discussed,  that  to  carry 
out  the  same  would  necessitate  a  capital  of  some 
;^250,ocx),  which  amount  it  was  not  likely  ever 
would  be  raised. 

However,  the  Committee  adopted  this  proposal, 
taking  as  its  standard  the  admission  of  able-bodied 
lads  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen 
(the  age  of  enlistment),  and  that  their  training  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  army.  No  one  more  than 
the  writer  of  this  narrative  wishes  the  Boys'  Home 
all  the  success  that  it  merits ;  but  he  would  observe 
that  the  poor  children  of  tender  age  are  completely  left 
out,  as  well  as  all  those  who  are  crippled  for  maimed. 

*  For  instance,  all  orphan  children,  and  widows  having  more 
than  two  children  dependent  upon  them,  would  have  a  claim  to 
assistance  from  such  schools;  while  those  who  really  required 
help  from  the  fund  would  be  the  children  of  the  able-bodied  poor 
who  have  large  families  and  who  cannot  receive  assistance  under 
the  Poor  Law. 

t  The  following  instance  of  a  crippled  boy  of  thirteen, 
who  has  been  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  will  illustrate  suffi- 
ciently the  class  of  children  who  require  assistance.  The  father 
and  mother  of  this  boy  have  five  other  children,  four  boys  and 
one  girl,  and  the  mother  is  daily  expecting  her  confinement 
They  live  in  one  room,  and  the  father's  wages  are  precarious. 
He  can  receive  no  parish  relief,  or  assistance  on  account  of  his 
children,  since  he  is  an  able-bodied  man. 
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It  IS  maintained  that  the  Boys'  Home  would 
form  an  excellent  training-school  for  the  Army,  and 
should  (as  is  the  case  for  the  Navy,  who  have 
several  training-ships)  be  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  boys  being  enlisted. 

If  enlisted  as  proposed  and  kept  in  training- 
schools  at  the  Government  expense,  or  sent  to 
regiments  at  home,  they  would,  when  they  enter 
the  ranks  at  eighteen,  do  so  as  trained  soldiers. 

Among  other  subscriptions  to  the  Mansion 
House  Fund,  none  could  be  more  worthy  of  notice 
than  the  following : — 

"  Yesterday  the  Lord  Mayor  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Chinese  Minister: — 'The 
Marquis  Ts6ng  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  begs  to  state  that,  having 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Government 
and  of  that  of  certain  of  the  Chinese  Viceroys 
the  fact  that  a  committee  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  had  been  formed  with  the  view  of 
erecting  some  kind  of  memorial  to  the  lamented 
General  Gordon,  he  has  been  requested  to  forward 
to  his  lordship  the  following  subscriptions  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object — viz.,  from  the 
Chinese  Government,  ;^i20,  and  from  his  Excel- 
lency Li-Hung-Chang,  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  ;^200.' " 

Before  concluding,  the  author  desires  to  reprint 
a  communication  which  he  made  to  the  Times  on 
the  9th  of  March,  and  which  was  intended  for  the 
Press  generally,  and  he  recalls  with  sincere  pleasure 
the  kindly  feeling  that  General  Gordon  had  for 
their    reporters,    as    well    as    the    cordial    support 
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which  the  General  almost  invariably  received  from 
them. 

"Miss  Gordon  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  not  expressed  my  gratitude  to  the 
Press  generally,  not  only  for  the  very  handsome 
eulogiums  they  have  passed  upon  General  Gordon's 
memory  and  character,  but  also  for  the  way  they 
have — putting  politics  on  one  side — supported  him 
personally  during  the  terrible  ordeal  he  was  under- 
going at  Kartoum. 

"  I  now  beg  to  return  the  sincere  and  true  thanks 
of  my  family  and  myself  for  the  kind  and  almost 
affectionate  sympathy  shown  by  the  Press  and  their 
truly  gallant  correspondents  with  the  army  towards 
General  Gordon. 

**  I  hope  the  Press  will  pardon  my  not  addressing 
each  journal,  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  do." 

In  a  leading  article,  the  Times  remarked  upon 
this  communication  as  follows  : — 

*'  Sir  Henry  Gordon  this  morning  addresses  us 
a  letter  in  which  he  expresses  his  own  thanks  and 
those  of  his  family  '  for  the  kind  and  almost  affec- 
tionate sympathy  shown  by  the  Press  and  their 
truly  gallant  correspondents  with  the  army  towards 
General  Gordon.'  The  letter  is  sent  to  us,  as  repre- 
senting the  journals  of  England,  and  in  their  name 
we  can  but  answer  that  what  they  have  said  in 
praise  and  gratitude  to  General  Gordon  has  been 
the  plain,  unvarnished  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
England.  The  imagination  of  the  country  has  been 
thoroughly  roused,  its  heart  has  been  deeply  stirred, 
by  the  strange  and  unexampled  spectacle  of  Gordon  s 
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career  and  of  his  last  and  crowning  achievement 
The  devotion  with  which,  at  the  call  of  duty,  he  put 
aside  not  only  thoughts  of  personal  ease  and  comfort 
— ^any  soldier  will  do  that — but  the  chances  of  dis- 
tinction and  of  fruitful  work  elsewhere ;  the  extra- 
ordinary resource  he  displayed  through  twelve  long 
months  of  almost  single-handed  resistance  to  the 
enemy;  the  ascendency  which  enabled  him  to 
conquer  everything  but  treachery ; — ^these  things 
moved  the  general  admiration  of  the  world  while 
he  remained  alive,  and  have  given  an  extraordinary 
depth  and  reality  to  the  sense  of  public  loss  in  his 
death.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  words 
of  those  who  gave  voice  to  these  feelings  have 
seemed  to  his  family  not  altogether  inadequate.  Our 
readers  will  have  seen  with  equal  satisfaction  that 
an  opportunity  is  to  be  given  for  public  mourning  in 
the  funeral  services  that  are  to  be  held  in  the  cathe- 
drals throughout  the  country  on  Friday  next.  There 
are  to  be  services  at  St.  Paul's  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  at  Westminster  Abbey  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  that  day,  *  in  memory  of 
General  Gordon  and  of  those  who  have  died  in  the 
Soudan  ; '  and  similar  services  will  be  arranged  in 
other  cities.  This  is  right  in  every  sense.  If  a 
Te  Deum  folk)ws  victory,  it  is  fitting  that  an  act  of 
public  mourning  should  follow  the  loss  of  a  man 
who  in  himself  was  as  valuable  as  an  army,  and 
whose  example  has  done  so  much  to  raise  the  ideal 
of  the  English  character  and  of  the  soldier's  calling." 
And  in  their  notice  of  the  events  of  the  year  the 
Times  further  observed  that  "  The  obituary  of  the 
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year  comprises  an  unusual  number  of  distinguished 
names.  The  death  of  Gordon  at  Kartoum  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  English  people,  and  with 
shame  and  indignation,  as  well  as  unavailing  sorrow, 
his  countrymen  learned  too  late  to  feel  that  while  he 
lived  '  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to 
face/  " 
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Ahmed  Fayeh,  391 
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Ai,  249,  250 

Ain  Gharandel,  269 
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Ain  Judeh,  272,  273 
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Akabah,   Gulf  and  Valley  of,  264, 
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Alexander  the  Great,  265,  271,  280 
Alexandria,  11,  108,  112 
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Aliwal,  North,  212 
Alma,  Battle  of,  35 
Amaziah,  248 
Ambukol,  369 
Ameers,  1 1 5,  124,  143 
America,  145,  346 
Ammon,  277,  283 
Anatolians,  the,  161 
Anderson,  W.  C.,  42 
Annesle^  Bay,  12,  134 
Antarctic  Ocean,  34 
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Apocr]q>ha,  268 
ApoUonia,  281 
Arabi,  339 
Arabia,  298,  329 
Arabic,  25,  128,  130,  259,  328,  370, 

371 
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354.  355.  356,  357.  359,  360,  361, 
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Ararat,  Mount,  43,  271 
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Arkos  (the  cause),  263 

Armageddon,  284 
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Armenia,  43,  262,  271,  282,  288 

Armstrong,  Sir  W.,  and  Co.,  176 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette^  the,  144,  166 

Arrian,  265,  271 
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Arsfif,  281 
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Assab,  134 
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Assouan,  22,  315,  318,  343,  409 

Assyrian,  or  Assyria,  279,  280 
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A  wad  es  Seyyid  Agha,  331 
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Bab  el  Mandeb,  264 
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Bacas,  the,  222 

Badger,  Dr.,  329,  330 

Baethsamys,  246,  248,  249 

Bagara  tribe,  the,  402,  405 

Baghdad,  292 

Bagster's  Bible,  278 

Bahr  el  Azrek,  264 

Bahr  el  Gazelle,   129,  299,  329,  330, 

331.  332,  333.  337,  356,  418 
Baker's  Horse,  210,  211,  213 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  18,  104, 129,  301, 
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Baker,   Valentine,  Pasha,  293,   322, 
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Balaklava,  39 

Balkans,  the,  140,  303 
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Baring,  Sir  E.,  17,  114,  121,  313, 
314,  315.  3'6,  317,  318,  319,  320, 
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227,  228,  232,  233,  234,  235,  236 
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Bedouins,  the,  283,  316,  317 

Belgians,  King  of  the,   16,  29,  238, 

239,  287,  289,  290,  291,  294,  309, 
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Bell,  Major,  225 

Beni  Amr  tribe,  the,  356 

Benjamin,  16,  244,  245,  246,  248, 
251,  253,  254,  256,  257,  260 

Berber,  9,  21,  23,  313,  314,  3K,  316, 
319,  320,  339,  340.  341,  340,  35i» 
352,  353,  355,  356,  358,  359,  360, 
361,  368,  370,  371,  375,  376,  407, 
409,410,411,413,416 

Berbera,  302 

Berlin,  139 

Berzati  Bey,  1 57 

Bessarabia,  43,  139 

Bethlehem,  251 

Bethoron,  250 

Bethsaida,  284 

Beth-shemesh,  248,  249 

Bezaleel,  259 

Birch,  Canon,  248 

Bismarck,  Count,  417,  418 

Black  Sea,  165,  171 

Blackheath,  34 

Blacks,  the  country  of  the,  328 

Bligniere,  Mons.,  no 

Blue  Nile,  the,  264, 351,  352,  355,  356, 
357,  358,  360,  361,  363,  371,  400 

Boers,  the,  197,  199,  203,  205,  212 

Bogos,  131,  302 

Bolgrad,  42,  44 

Bombay,  141,  143,  153,  171,  174 

Bonomi,  Luigi,  24,  25,  26,  27,  406 

Bordeen^  the  steamer,  378,  386,  387, 

390,  393 
Borneo,  175 

Boulger,  D.  C,  lo,  39,  43,  296 
Bourre  Fort,  360,  361,  363,  400,  403 
Brackenbury,  General,  407 
Brett,  Hon.  R.,  15,  174 
Brindisi,  141,  288,  324 
British,  the,  128,  134,  146,  165,  182, 

187,  189,   191,  200,  201,  315,  321, 

341,  346,  366,  387,  389,  409,  412, 

414,  415,  420 
Broad  Wall  Gate,  243 
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Brocklehurst,  Major,  298,  310,  311 

Brown,  General,  99 

Bruce,  Sir  Frederick,  76,  91,  99,  100 

Bruce,  the  traveller,  131 

Brussels,  17,  289,  290,  294,  296,  308, 

310,  314,  322 
Bulgaria,  140,  303 
Bulgarians,  the,  161 
Buller,  Sir  Redvers,  380 
Burgevine,  67,  75,  91 
Burgoyne,  Sir  John,  39,  42 
Butterworth,  206 


Cabul,  142 

Caesar,  125 

Cairo,  12,  22,  25,  26,  104,  105,  106, 

108,  no,  115,  124,  125,  128,  130, 

133.  135.  «36,  137,  i55»  281,  300, 

304,  317,  322,  325,  326,  327,  331, 

332,  338,  339,  353,  354,  359,  37 1, 
392,  409,  410,  414 

Cambridge,  die  Duke  of,  28,  72,  106, 
310 

Campbell,  J.  D.,  143,  144,  145,  H7 

Campbell,  Sir  George,  122 

Canaan,  270 

Canaanites,  the,  251 

Canal,  Suez,  172,  174 

Candahar,  15,  142,  162,  163,  164 

Canton,  93,  147,  419,  422 

Cantonese,  79 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape 
Government,  15,  16,  139,  140,  170, 
172,  174,  175,  179,  180,  181,  182, 
184,  185,  186,  188,  189,  191,  193, 

194,  195,  196,  197,  198,  205,  206, 
207,  208,  210,  213,  215,  216,  218, 
224,  226,  228,  229,  230,  231,  232, 
233,  235,  236,  243,  282,  290 

Capernaum,  284 

Carmel,  Mount,  283 

Casgh^,  27 

Cathcart,  Sir  Geo.,  187 

Cavan,  160 

Cave,  Mr.,  109 

Cavagniari,  Major  Sir  Louis,  14,  141, 
142 

Central  Africa,  11,  104,  155 

Central  Asia,  165 

Chagos  Islands,  the,  175 

Chaldean,  271 

Chanchufu,  77,  79,  80,  82,  83,  84 

Changching,  77,  83 

Chanzu,  51,  52,  62 

Chanzu  Futai,  the,  73 


Chatham,  39,  43 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  34 

Chemosh,  277 

Cherif  Pasha,  105,  113,  114, 116,  117, 

118,  121,  315,  316,  318 
Chermside,  Colonel,  19 
Chesney,  Colonel,  79 
Chewyong,  80 
Chichester  Cathedral,  440 
Chihli,  419 
China,  8,  10,  14,  43,  44,  68,  75,  82, 

85,   98,    144,   145,  146,   147,  148, 

150,  151,  152*  153,  154,  165,  177, 
292,  418,  419,  420,  421 

Chinese,  the,  10,  51,  54,  65,  66,  68, 
70,  71,  75,  76,  84,  8s,  86,  87,  88, 
89,  92,  93,  95,  96,  97,  100,  IIS, 
145,  146,  148,  149,  IS3,  161,  169, 
I7S,  176,  200,  419,  421,  422 

Ching,  General,  53,  54,  55 

Cholm,  45,  48,  49 

Christ,  IS7 

Christian,  330,  411 

Chun,  Prince,  148,  149 

Chung  Wang,  71 

Chuny^,  55,  s6,  57,  59,  62 

Circassia,  169,  301,  303,  304,  305, 
306,  385 

Cis,  2S4,  256 

Clare,  160 

Clarke,  Anna  Maria,  34 

Clarke,  Major,  22s 

Clarke,  Rev.  Slaughter,  34 

Clarke,  Sir  Andrew,  310 

Clayton,  Captain,  54 

Cliffe  Fort,  103 

Cloz,  Gustave,  27 

Coalhouse  Fort,  104 

Coenaculum  Hill,  24s,  246 

Coetlogon,  Colonel,  313,  318,  319, 
320 

Colville,  Colonel,  390 

Conder,  Captain,  244,  24S 

Congo,  the,  16,  17,  29,  240,  287,  288, 
2^,  290,  291,  294,  296,  30S,  309, 

3",  369,  438 
Constantine,  274,  275 

Constantinople,  43,  104,  171,  393 

Contemporary  Review ^  the,  181 

Cooling,  104 

Corfu,  28,  35,  39 

Cork,  160 

Cornwall's,  Duke  of,  Regiment,  407 

Coutts,  Messrs.,  44 

Cowell,  Sir  J.,  42 

Crimea,  the,  10,  39,  104,  114,  170 

Cflfa,  272 

Cumberland,  the  Duke  of,  34 
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Currie*s  forces,  213 
Cush,  266 

Cuzzi,  346,  361,  370 
Cyprus,  283,  338,  410 


D 


D'Aiguibelle,  78 

Damascus,  271,  283,  298 

Daniel,  262 

Danube,  River,  8,  11,  42,  104,  113, 

139.  263 
Darfour,  24,  106,  107,  120,  129,  298, 

299»  302,  320,  356,  358 
Davenia  tribe,  the,  131 
David,  245,  254,  255,  256,  258,  259, 

260,  280,  285 
Davidson,  Captain,  58 
De  Vere,  Lieut.,  42 
Dead  Sea,  266,  268,  269,  270,  271, 

273,  284 
Debbeh,  367 
Debra  Tabor,  130 
Denmark,  King  of,  236 
Dent  and  Co.,  96 
Derby,  Lord,  8,  119,  120 
Dervish,  347 
Dhafair,  265 

Dickson,  Sir  Collingwood,  35 
Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  13,  320 
Doeg,  249,  254,  25s,  260 
Donegal,  160 
Dongola,  21,  25,  315,  339,  344,  352, 

356,  359,  366,  367,  369,  371,  374, 

375,  390,  407,  413,  417 
Dongolese,  the,  385,  401,  405 
Donnelly,  Colonel,  42,  158,  310 
Donovan,  correspondent  Daily  News, 

27 
Dordrecht,  210,  211 

Dover,  211,  310 

Drake,  Lieut. ,  42 

Drakenberg  Mountains,  211,  212 

Duem,  26,  27 

Dugaim  Arab,  407 

Duncan,  Colonel,  415 

Dung  Gate,  the,  278 

Durban,  180 


Earle,  General,  381 
Earthquake,  the  great,  285 
East  Gate,  278 
East  Griqualand,  214,  217 
Eastern  Africa,  238 
Eastern  Seas,  175 


Eastern  Soudan,  297,  298,  299,  300, 

315,  3*6,  318,  325 
Ebu-Anga,  Emir,  402 
Eden,  the  Garden  of,  244,  261,  262, 

263,  264,  268,  269 
Egerton,  364 
Egypt,  8,  II,  12,  13,  16,  17,  21,  22, 

23,  104,  ic8,  112,  122,  123,  129, 

131,  132,  135,  136,  137,  264,  265, 
266,  281,  282,  285,  297,  298,  300, 
303,  307,  312,  313,  316,  320,  322, 
327.  366,  387,  390,  391,  394,  396, 

397,  398,  400,  404,  409,  4",  415, 
416,  417 

Egyptians,  the,  12,  13,  28,  108,  109, 
115,  128,  131,  132,  137,  284,  300, 
303,  304,  313,  314,  315,  316,  317, 
3»8,  320,  322,  325,  326,  344,  345. 

355,  356,  372,  385,  407,  4",  412 
Elath,  265 

El  Foun,  361 

El  Haoni,  407 

El  Teb,  250 

Eleph,  256 

Eli,  260,  261 

Elias,   father-in-law  of  Zubair,  305, 

334,  335,  336 
Elliot,  Major,  221 

Elphinstone,  Sir  H.,  42,  170,  171 

Emigrant  Tembuland,  208,  213 

Emin  Bey,  320 

Emmaus,  274,  275,  276 

Emperor  of  China,  the,  421 

En-eglaim,  284 

Enderby,  Elizabeth,  34 

Enderby,  George,  298 

Enderby,  Samuel,  34 

Engcobio,  210 

Engedi,  284 

England,  12,  15,  16, 17,  29,  108,  112, 

132,  134,  135,  138,  «39,  141,  146, 
147,  150,  152,  153,  i«,  158,  161, 
162,  171,  236,  240,  282,  289,  291, 
292,  298,  301,  309,  316,  349,  354, 
366,  412,  416 

English,  the,  25,  44,  65,  104,  109, 
131,  134,  182,  189,  321,  339,  343, 
359,  360,  381,  422 

Englishmen,  138,  306,  315,  317,  358 

En-rogel,  246,  286 

En-shemesh,  246 

Ephod,  the,  255,  257,  258 

Ephraim,  Gate  of,  248 

Equator,   the,    105,    107,   320,   354, 

356,  393,  418 
Equatorial  Provinces,  104,  106 
Essex,  104 

Ethiopia,  266 
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Euphrates,  the,  262, 263, 264, 266, 268 

Europe,  173,  284,  306,  392 

Europeans,  li,  24,  25,  27,  no,  122, 
123,  129,  137,  138,  145,  187,  202, 
207,  220,  222,  223,  234,  239,  283, 
285,  299,  306,  307,  317,  350,  354, 

355»  364,  368,  404,  405,  415 
Ezeldel,  284,  302 
Ezel,  285 
Ezim  Geber,  265 
Ezra,  245 
Eyre,  General  H.,  43,  310 


Farag  Allah  Bey,  394,  396 

Farag  Pasha,  398,  399,  401,  404 

Fascher,  320 

Fashoda,  393 

Fergusson,  Professor,  245 

Fingoes,  the,  216,  222 

Fire,  Valley  of,  266,  269 

Fisc,  the,  335,  336,  337 

Fisher,  General,  43 

Floyer,  Mr.,  350 

Fong-wangsai,  92 

Fortnightly  Review^  the,  9 

Forster,   Right    Hon.   W.    E.,    162, 

172,  307 
Fossa  Regum,  265 
Fox,  General,  120 
France,  11,  12,  15,  24,  108,  122,  134, 

I35»  150*  173,  282,  316 
Franco-Chinese,  78,  93 
Free  State,  187 
French,   the,   25,  44,  78,   109,   112, 

130,  131.  >32,  i33»  I34»  148,  I75» 

177,  274,  372 
Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  330 
Fullers*  Gate,  the,  278 
Furnaces,  the  Tower  of,  243 
Fushan,  51,  52 
Futai,  the,  54,  68,  70,  74,    76,   %T, 

89,  100 


Ci 


Gaboa,  250,  251,  25a,  253,  254,  257, 

258,  259 
Galatz,  42,  104 
Ganges,  River,  263 
Garcia,  A.,  195,  211,  230 
Gatarneb,  361 
Gatberg,  210,  212 
Gaza,  281 
Geba,  253,  286 


Gebrath,  256 

Gehenna,  or  Goeenna,  246,  278 

Genoa,  289 

Germans,  the,  15,  148,  172,  189 

Gesenius,  265 

Ghazi,  285 

Gibeah,  252,  254,  255,  256,  257,  258 

Gibeons  and  Gibeonites,  the,  16,  244, 
245,  249,  250,  251,  252,  255,  256, 
258,  259,  260,  261 

Gibraltar,  172,  173,  410 

Gihon,  the,  262,  263,  264,  268,  270, 
277 

Giles,  Captain,  220 

Gilgal,  249,  250,  253 

Giraffe,  363 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  17,  30 

Glengariff,  158 

Globe  newspaper,  the,  317 

Godjam,  265 

Goliath,  255,  258 

Gondokoro,  105,  299 

Gopher  wood,  271 

Gordon,  Charles  George,  his  faith  in 
Christ,  I  ;  attempts  to  make  him 
change  his  religion,  I ;  apparently 
inconsistent,  3  ;  observations  of  the 
Tinusy  3 ;  his  religious  views,  4 ; 
his  toleration,  4 ;  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment and  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller, 
5 ;  took  his  stand  upon  the  Bible, 
7  ;   his  affection  for  children,   7 ; 
never  cast  down,  7 ;  his  disregard 
for  money,  7  ;  his  commission  an 
inconvenience,   8 ;   his    refusal    of 
honours,  8  ;  his  idea  of  private  in- 
terest,  9  ;  supposed  madness,   9  ; 
Taiping  rebellion,  10  ;  state  of  the 
people,  10 ;  finances  of  Egypt,  1 1  ; 
Abyssinia,   and  treatment    at    the 
hands  of  the  Government  of  Egypt, 
12 ;  his  feelings  towards  Ismail,  13 ; 
constituent  chambers  in  Egypt,  13; 
reasons  for  leaving  Lord   Ripon, 
14 ;  second  visit  to  China,  14 ;  his 
views  upon  Ireland,  15  ;  defences 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  15  ;  upon  the 
Suez  Canal,  15  ;  our  proper  com- 
munication   with    India    by    the 
Cape,  15 ;  goes  to  the  Cape  and 
his    proceedmgs  there,    16 ;  ques- 
tions   of   sites    in    Palestine,    16 ; 
suggestion    he    should   go  to  the 
Soudan  declined,  17 ;  steamers  at 
Kartoum,   18  ;    journal  of  events, 
18 ;  faith  in,  of  people  of  Kartoum, 
19;    last    days  at  Kartoum,   19; 
Abd-el-Kader    very   properly    de- 
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dined  to  go,  19  ;  jokes  in  journals, 
19  ;  telegrams  sent  down,  20 ; 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet,  21  ;  power 
of  Zttbair,  21 ;  Mahdi  must  be  put 
down,  21  ;  opinion  of  Abd-el- 
Kader,  22 ;  justified  in  taking  of- 
fensive operations,  23 ;  Bonomi's 
account  of  Olivier  Pain,  24 ;  and  of 
Hicks*s  defeat,  27  ;  addresses  and 
letters  of  condolence,  28 ;  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  28;  King  of  the 
Belgians,  29;  will  and  grant,  29; 
Gordon  Memorial  Fund,  30 ;  con- 
clusion, 31 ;  his  birth  and  parent- 
age, 33;  early  life,  35;  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  37 ;  Pem- 
broke Dock,  39 ;  the  Crimea,  39 ; 
Sir  Harry  Jones's  despatch,  40 ; 
in  Bessarabia,  42 ;  in  Armenia, 
43 ;  adjutant  at  Chatham,  43 ; 
ordered  to  China,  43 ;  capture  of 
Pekin,  44 ;  stay  at  Tientsin,  44 ; 
visits  the  Great  Wall,  45 ;  at 
Shanghai,  46 ;  capture  of  Singpo, 
46 ;  of  Cholin  and  Najow,  48 ; 
appointed  to  command  the  Ever- 
Victorious  Army,  50 ;  capture  of 
Fushan  and  relief  of  Chanzu,  51  ; 
returns  to  Sungkiong,  53 ;  treachery 
at  Taitsan,  53 ;  carries  it  by  assault, 
53  ;  Quinsan  invested,  53  ;  position 
turned,  and  its  fall,  54 ;  Quinsan  the 
key  to  the  position,  62 ;  towns  to 
the  south  of  Souchow  taken,  67  ; 
advances  to  Waiquaidon,  68 ;  sends 
two  of  his  steamers  and  gun-boats 
into  the  lake,  68  ;  advis»l  to  de- 
mand a  direct  commission  from  the 
Chinese  Government,  68 ;  towns 
on  the  North  taken,  68 ;  Souchow 
completely  invested,  68  ;  Souchow 
capitulates,  69 ;  Wangs  beheaded, 
70 ;  Chung  Wang's  sword,  71  ;  re- 
tires to  Quinsan,  72 ;  rejects  rewards 
and  money,  73 ;  resumes  operations, 
75  ;  reasons  for  so  doing,  75  ;  Sir 
F.  Bruce's  approval,  75  ;  moves  on 
Wusieh,  78 ;  captures  Yesing,  78  ; 
and  after  a  forced  march  takes 
Liyang,  79;  assaults  Kintang,  is 
wounded  and  repulsed,  79 ;  retires 
on  Wusieh,  79;  moves  on  Waisso, 
79  ;  atrocities  of  the  Taipings,  79 ; 
scenes  of  starvation,  81  ;  assaults 
of  Chanchufu,  83  ;  retires  to  Quin- 
san and  disbands  his  force,  84 ; 
reviews  his  conduct,  84  ;  testimony 
to  the  bravery  of  his  force,  85  ;  cost 


of  the  force,  85  ;  extent  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country  relieved,  85  ; 
future  wars  with  China,  85  ;  visits 
Nankin,  86  ;  how  we  should  deal 
with  the  Chinese,  88 ;  we  should 
try  to  lead  them  and  not  force  them, 
80 ;  returns  to  Shanghai,  91  ;  in- 
decision our  bane,  91  ;  Nankin  falls, 
92 ;  revisits  Nankin,  92 ;  takes 
command  of  a  camp  of  exercise,  92  ; 
visits  Wuchufii,  93  ;  remarks  upon 
Tsah,  94 ;  returns  to  Shanghai, 
95  ;  embarks  for  England,  95  ;  ad- 
dress of  the  merchants  at  Shanghai, 
95 ;  opinion  of  the  Times,  96 ; 
appointed  Commanding  Royal 
Engineer  at  Gravesend,  102 ;  his 
desding  with  poor  boys,  102 ;  his 
opinion  of  the  Thames  defences, 
103  ;  appointed  English  Com- 
missioner on  the  Danube,  104 ; 
visits  the  Crimea,  104 ;  invited  to 
go  to  Egypt,  104;  goes  to  Cairo 
and  thence  to  Gondokoro,  105 ; 
comes  home,  105 ;  wishes  to  leave 
the  service  of  the  Khedive,  105  ; 
compelled  to  return,  106 ;  apfwinted 
Governor- General,  107  ;  asked  to 
inquire  into  the  finances  of  Egypt, 
105  ;  proceedings  of  the  inquiry, 
109  ;  minute  upon  the  Slave  Con- 
vention, 126 ;  visits  Abyssinia,  131 ; 
faithless  conduct  of  the  E^gyptian 
Government,  135 ;  resigns,  136 ; 
visits  Switzerland,  139;  declines 
the  appointment  to  the  command 
of  the  Cape  forces,  140  ;  accepts  the 
appointment  of  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Ripon,  141 ;  goes  to  Bombay, 
141 ;  resigns,  142 ;  cause  of  resigna- 
tion, 142 ;  asked  to  go  to  China, 
143 ;  proceeds  to  Pekin,  145 ;  at 
Tientsm,  148;  advice  to  the  Chinese, 
150;  returns  to  England,  153;  he 
was  not  insubordinate,  153 ;  condi- 
tions under  which  Dr.  Hill  s  book 
was  written,  155  ;  Berzati  Bey,  157  ; 
visits  Ireland,  158  ;  views  upon  the 
retention  of  Candahar,  163  ;  also 
upon  irre^lar  warfare,  166 ;  ordered 
to  Mauritius,  170;  his  opinion  upon 
the  question  of  Suez  Canal,  171 ;  his 
views  upon  the  abandonment  of  the 
Mediterranean,  171 ;  upon  Aden, 
171;  upon  the  superiority  of  the  Cape 
route  and  the  necessity  for  coaling 
stations,  172 ;  Indian  troopships, 
174;  coaling  stations,  175;  visits 
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the  Seychelle  Islands,  176;  pro- 
moted, 178 ;  invited  to  the  Cape, 
180 ;  proceedings  there,  182 ;  re- 
ports upon  Basutoland,  185 ;  pro- 
posed proclamation,  193 ;  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Colonial  forces, 
195  ;  and  upon  the  Transkei,  204  ; 
proceeds  to  Basutoland,  229;  re- 
si^;ns,  231 ;  causes  which  led  to 
his  resignation,  233 ;  returns  to 
England,  236  ;  communications 
with  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
239 ;  arrives  at  Jaffa,  230 ;  views 
upon  the  real  boundaries  between 
the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah, 
244 ;  upon  the  Gibeons,  249 ;  the 
Deluge,  269 ;  the  Ark,  270 ;  Tophet, 
277  ;  Hicks's  position  in  the  Soudan, 
281  ;  letter  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  281  ; 
Palestine  Canal,  283 ;  the  great 
earthquake,  285 ;  telegram  from 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  287  ;  War 
Office  agree  to  let  him  go  to  the 
Congo,  288 ;  mistake  made  in 
message,  288 ;  embarks  for  Eng- 
land, 288 ;  driven  to  Haifa  by  stress 
of  weather,  288 ;  leaves  Haifa,  289 ; 
arrives  at  Brussels,  289 ;  difficult 
position,  290;  arranges  with  the 
king  to  commute,  201  ;  letter  to 
Mr.  Stanley,  293  ;  resigns  his  com- 
mission, 294 ;  directions  for  the 
making  of  his  will,  295  ;  interview 
with  Mr.  Stead,  296 ;  article  in 
PcUl  Mall  Gazette^  296 ;  sees  Lord 
Wolseley,  308 ;  says  good-bye  to 
his  friends,  310 ;  goes  to  Bnissels, 
310;  summoned  to  London,  311  ; 
leaves  for  Egypt,  311  ;  position  of 
affairs  at  Kartoum,  312;  telegram 
offering  to  send  Gordon  to  Egypt, 
320;  declined,  320;  notes  upon 
Tewfik  and  Nubar  Pasha,  323 ; 
requests  Zubair  may  be  sent  to 
Cyprus,  325  ;  reasons  for  going  to 
Cairo,  326  ;  Zubair,  327  ;  his  letter 
to  his  son,  332 ;  Zubair  not  to  be 
sent  up,  338  ;  leaves  Cairo,  338  ; 
the  two  Firmans,  338  ;  at  Berber, 
340 ;  deputation  of  notables,  340 ; 
recommends  the  appointment  of  a 
Governor-General,  341  ;  arrives  at 
Kartoum,  342  ;  visits  to  the  Mahdi, 
343  ;  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's  despatch, 
343  ;  letter  to  Baker,  346 ;  daily 
journal  of  events,  348;  letters  of 
30th  and  31st  of  Tuly  vid  Mas- 
sowah,  352  ;  Power  s  journal,  357  ; 


Mr.  Egerton*s  unnecessary  sugges- 
tions, 363  ;  Lord  Wolseley's  letters, 
365  ;  letter  of  4th  of  November,  367 ; 
Gordon  weakens  his  position  by 
sending  down  steamers,  375  ;  want 
of  transport,  375 ;  *^  Kartoum  all 
right,"  380 ;  letter  to  Watson,  380 ; 
description  of  steamers,  382  ;  their 
crews,  385  ;  letters  to  captain  of 
steamers,  386 ;  Watson's  evidence 
as  to  the  close  of  the  siege,  392 ; 
Colonel  Kitchener's  report,  393 ; 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  406 ;  General 
Brackenbury's  despatch  from  Kerbe- 
kan,  407 ;  how  the  mission  turned 
out  to  be  a  failure,  409 ;  Zubair,  410 ; 
Gordon  too  late,  411;  want  of  a  de- 
cided policy,  413 ;  comparison  with 
the  si^e  of  Sebastopol,  414 ;  good 
results,  415  ;  Prince  Bismarck,  417  ; 
letters  of  condolence,  418  ;  from 
China,  419 ;  Sir  H.  Parkes,  421  ; 
letters  from  the  Khedive  and  Nubar 
Pasha,  422 ;  services  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  424  ;  at  St.  Paul's, 
429  ;  Times,  434  ;  grant  of  ;f  20,000, 
438  ;  Mansion  House  Committee, 
441 ;  suggestions  of  Sir  H.  Gordon, 
442 ;  thanks  to  the  Press,  445  ; 
Times  in  conclusion,  445 

Gordon,  Colonel  Sir  William,  39 

Gordon,  David,  33,  34 

Gordon,  General  Samuel  Enderby, 
C.B.,  35 

Gordon,  Lieutenant -General  Henry 
William,  29,  34 

Gordon,  Miss,  17,  295,  296 

Gordon,  Sir  H.  W.,  287, 291,296, 308 

Gordon,  Sir  William,  of  Park,  33,  34 

Gordon,  William  Augustus,  33,  34 

Goschen,  Right  Honourable  G.  J., 
109,  no,  118,  119 

Graham,  Sir  Gerald,  41,  42,  151, 
322,  326,  338,  355,  381,  410,  414 

Graham's  Town,  185,  219 

Grant,  Colonel,  144,  146,  147,  152 

Grant,  General,  137 

Granville,  Eari,  17,  313,  314,  315, 
317,  318,  320,  321,  325,  343,  364, 
410,  411 

Gravesend,  11,  102,  103 

Great  Britain,  173,  418 

Great  Wall  of  China,  45 

Greeks,  the,  275,  349,  369,  371,  374, 
386,  405 

Griffiths,  Colonel,  225,  226 

Griqua  Contingent,  217 

Gubat,  377,  381 
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Hachl,  33 

Haifa,  281,  283,  284,  2S9 

Haining,  94 

Hake,  A.  E.,  10,  79 

Halfiveh,  376,  381 

Halllaz,  33 

Halowan,  117,  118 

Ham,  270 

Hamlet,  play  of,  236 

Hangchow,  77,  78,  98 

Hansall,  Consul,  369,  402,  403 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.,  140 

Harrai,  302 

Haisith,  278 

Hart,  Sir  Robert,  143,  144,  147, 148, 

154 
Hassan,  25 

Hassan  Bey  Balmasawy,  402 

Hassan  EflTendi,  373 

Hassan  Pasha,  360 

Haiti  Cherif,  120 

Havilah,  265 

Havre,  171 

Heavitree,  308 

Hebrews,  264,  266,  330 

Hell  Gate,  the,  270 

Hennessy,  Sir  Pope,  152 

Herat,  137,  142 

Herbin,  Mons.,  368,  369,  372 

Hero  Canal,  265 

Herod,  271 

Heron,  Captain  Maxwell,  133 

Heroopolis,  266 

Herschel,  212 

Hezekiah,  279,  280 

Hicks,  Colonel,  27,  28,  151,  157,  281, 

300,  312,  320,  322.  353,  354,  358, 

388 
Hiddekel,  262 

Hienfung,  Emperor  of  China,  44 
Hill,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  11,  104, 108,  130, 

155.  156,  157,  317,  378 
Hindoos,  188 

Hinnom,  Valley  of,  277,  278 

Hobson*s  choice,  137 

Holy  Land,  the,  170,  271 

Hong  Kong,  43,  145,  147,  152,  175 

Hottentot,  202 

Hu  Wang  (Cock-eye),  80 

Huleh,  Lake  of,  269,  283 

Humboldt,  269 

Huntley,  Marquis  of,  33 

Hussein  Pasha  Khalifa,  19,  339,  370 

Hyde  Park,  270 

Hyson y  the  steamer,  55,  56,  57,  58, 

59.  60,  61 


Ibeka,  269 

Ibrahim,  327 

Ibrahim  Bey  Fowzi,  329,  403 

Ibrahim  Bey  Rushdi,  402,  406 

Idris  Ebter  Bey,  331,  332,  333,  337 

Idutywa,  225 

Imam,  392 

Indecision,  General  Gordon  upon,  91 

India,    15,  16,   134,   147,   163,   164, 

165,  172,  174,  175,  177,  188,  202, 

206,  314,  346 
Indian  Ocean,  z6, 176, 177,  263,  268, 

283 
Indus,  River,  164 
Ingogo,  River,  199 
Inkerman,  battle  of,  35 
Irehmd,  15,  159,  161,  162 
Isaac,  273 

IsandJana,  or  Isandula,  151 
Islam,  329 
Ismail,  Khedive,  11, 12, 13, 106,  109, 

no,  118,  136,  138,  328,  371 
Ismail  Pasha  Yacoub,  135 
Ismailia,  326 

Isnudlia,  the  steamer,  400 
Israel,  6,  248,  249,  250,  255,  257, 

259,  260, 266,  268 
Israelites,  329 
Italians,  371,  416 
Italy,  12,  134,  135,  136,  417,  418 


{aalin  tribe,  the,  389,  407 
afTa,  240,  272,  277,  281,  286,  288, 
322 
Jakdul,  376,  377 

{alpuk,  42 
ames  I.  of  Scotland,  33 
James,  Sir  William,  158 
Jardine,  Matheson,  and  Co.,  96 
Jarien,  256 

{asod,  285 
ebel-el-Judi,  271 
Jebusi,  Jebusite,  or  Jebus,  245,  246, 

251,  256 
Jeddah,  131 
Jehoash,  248 
Jehoshaphat,  265,  278 
Jeremiah,  277,  278,  279 
Jeremiah's  Grotto,  244 
Jericho,  249,  284 
Jeroboam,  246 
Jerome,  274,  275 

Jerusalem,  240,  241,  243,  244,  245, 
248,  249,  250,  251,  253,  254,  255, 
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256,  257,  259, 266,  268,  270,  271, 
272,  273,  274,  275, 276, 278,  285, 
286, 288 

Jerusalemites,  the,  277 

Jesus  of  Sirach,  268 

Jewish,  5,  329,  404 

Jews,  the,  284,  329,  330 

Jezirah  Ibn  Omar,  271 

Jezreel,  284 

Joab,  259,  280,  304 

Johanms,  King,  130,  131,  132,  133, 

Jojo*s  magistracy,  208 

Joktan,  265 

Jonah,  280 

Jonathan,  253,  254,  255,  256,  257, 

285 
Jones,  Sir  Harry,  40,  41,  158 
Jordan,  River,  268,  283,  284 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  275,  276 
Josephus,  54,  243,  251,  252, 271, 277, 

280 
Joshua,  246,  249,  250,  256,  257,  260, 

261 
Joshua,  the  Gate  of,  243 
Josiah,  243 
Joubert,  109,  no,  118 
Jousse,  Rev.  J.,  226 
Judah,  16,  244,  246,  248,  258 
Judges,  251,  260 
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Kabbabish  tribe,  the,  391 

Kadi  of  Shendy,  389,  390 

Kaffraria,  205,  206,  212,  213 

Kahding,  49 

Kahpoo,  67 

Kalakla,  361 

Kars,  43,  285 

Kartoum,  2,  8,  9,  17,  18,  19,  21,  23, 
26,  27,  95,  105,  no,  136,  265,  281, 
299»  3oo»  30i»  306,  309,  312,  313, 
314,  316,  317,  318,  319,  321,  322, 
324,  325,  326,  331,  332,  341,  342, 

344,  345»  346,  347,  35©,  35 ^  352, 
354,  355,  356,  357,  359,  3^4,  3^5, 
367,  370,  372,  373,  375,  377,  378, 
379,  380,  381,  382,  386,  389,  390, 
393,  394,  395,  39^,  397,  399,  400, 
404,  405,  406,  407,  409,  411,  413, 

414,  415,  416,  417,  419 
Kashingfu,  77 
Kassala,  320,  350,  352,  354,  355, 357, 

358,  359,  361,  386,  416,  417,  418 
Katarif,  418 
Kedron,  River,  245 


Kerbekan,  407 

Kerry,  county  of,  160 

Kew  Gardens,  178 

Elhalifa  Abdullah    Eben   Mahomet, 

407 
Khashm-el-Mus,  378,  386,  387,  388, 

391,  392 

Khedive,  8,  104,  105,  106,  108,  117, 
119,  121,  122,  131,  132,  300,302, 
303,  306,  315,  317,  327,  328,  333» 
334,  336,  337,  345,  37i,  4i7 

Kiangsoo,  10,  72,  75,  85,  87 

Kimberley,  Lord,  180,  184,  219 

Kinbum,  capture  of,  40 

King  William's  Town,  183,  194,  195, 

197,  198,  211,  214,  216,  220,  224, 

228,  229,  231 
Kinigua  River,  210 
Kintang,  77,  79,  81,  83 
Kiijath-jearim,  258,  259,  260,  275 
Kish,  251,  253,  254,  256 
Kitchener,  Colonel,  19,  367,  369, 372, 

374,  390,  393,  406 
Knightsbridge,  311 
Kodget,  Lake,  272 
Kokstadt,  206,  210,  211,  213,  215, 

216,  218,  221 
Komgha,  218 
Koran,  the,  2,   132,  265,    271,  272, 

329,  330,  351,  352 
Kordofan,  21,  24,  120,  298,  320,  350, 

357,  361,  401,  404,  405 
Koro  Koro,  193 
Korosko,  339,  346,  354,  415 
Korti,  375,  376,  377,  381,  382,  386, 

402,  407 
Kreli,  213,  214 
Kubbat  el  Sama,  246 
Kubbat  Wad  Barrah,  391 
Kufa,  272 

Kung,  Prince,  14,  7i»  74 
Kurds,  385 
Kurnah,  263 
Kwangsi,  80 
Kwo  Sunglin,  83 


Laine,  Mr.,  115 
Lang^s  Nek,  199 
Lascelles,  Mr.,  33,  132,  133 
Latin,  371 

Latrum,  274,  275,  276 
Lausanne,  139,  140 
Lavesin,  Count,  325 
Lay,  Mr.,  91 
Leeku,  68 
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Leila,  264 

Lcith  Fort,  35 

Leitrim,  county  of,  160 

Lennox,  General,  42 

Leontides,  Greek  Consul,  369 

Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  240, 

293.  308,  3»o 
Lerethodi,  225,  229,  234 
Leribe,  229 
Lesseps,  Count,  iii,  113,  114,  115, 

116,  117,  118,  12$ 
Letsea,  194,  225,  226,  229 
Lcvite,  the,  249,  251,  253,  254,  257, 

260,  261 
Li  Hung  Chang,  14,  53,  55,  70,  73, 

87,  94,  «45»  147.  I4«.  150*  I53i 
420 

Lightfoot,  246 

Limerick,  county  of,  160 

Lisbon,  293 

Liyang,  77,  78,  79,  152 

London,   206,   223,  308,   310,  342, 

409,421 

Longford,  county  of,  160 

Louisburg,  siege  of,  34 

Lower  Egypt,  318,  320,  341 

Lupton  &y,  26,  320,  369 

Lytton,  Loid,  141,  206,  264 
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Mackinnon,  Mr.,  CLE.,  152,  240, 
287,  291,  292,  308,  309 

Maclear,  217 

Madagascar,  177 

Magungo,  105 

Mahdi,  the,  Mahomet  Achmet,  I,  2, 
21,  22,  25,  26,  27,  28,  298,  299, 
301,  304,  305,  306,  313,  314,  318, 
320,  343,  347,  349,  350,  35i,  352, 
357,  358,  36«,  369,  370,  371.  372, 
386,  387,  388,  389,  392,  395,  396, 
397,  398,  399,  401,  402,  403,  404, 
405,  406,  407,  411,  413,  414,  415, 

417 
Mahmond  Bey  Talaah,  392 

Mahmond  Kalifa,  370 

Mahomet  AH,  120,  137,  412 

Mahomet  Ali  Pasha,  363 

Mahomet  Alt,  the  steamer,  363 

Mahomet  Bey  Mustapha,  402 

Mahomet  Bey  Tuhamy,  326 

Mahomet  el  Khair,  21,  407 

Mahomet  el  Maharsi,  391 

Mahomet,  Mahometan,  5,  157,  265, 

272,  298,  329 

Mahomet  Monsour,  391 


Mahomet  Osman,  392 

Mahomet  Pasha,  285 

Mahomet,  Sheikh,  386 

Maida,  battle  of,  34 

Majuba,  defeat  at,  199 

Malachi,  241,  242 

Malto,  171,  173,  174 

Manasseh,  243 

Manchus,  87 

Mansion  House  Memorial,  30,  440 

McMsawrah,  the  steamer,  378,  393 

Marlborough  House,  310 

Marseilles,  171,  289 

Martin,  General  C.  N.,  42 

Massowah,  12, 22,  107, 131, 133, 134, 

302,  347,  357,  369 
Masupha,  194,  224,  225,   226,  229, 

230,  231,  232,  234,  23s,  236,  237 
Matatiele,  210,  212 
Matthews,  Dr.,  225,  226 
Mauritius,  15, 16,  170,  175,  176,  178, 

182 
Mayo,  county  of,  160 
Mecca,  327,  358 
Mediterranean,   171,  173,  174,  176, 

283,284 
Medjidie,  Order  of  the,  8 
Megiddo,  284 
Melbourne,  city  of,  183 
Melchizedec,  270 
Mernat  Island,  392 
Merow^,  391 

Merriman,  182,  220,  224,  233,  236 
Mesalamieh,  358,  360,  400,  401 
Mesha,  265 

Mesopotamia,  271,  272 
Messiah,  272 
Metemmah,    368,     369,    372,    375, 

376,    379,    380,    381,    390»    391, 

398 
Mideanites,  the,  329 
Milcom,  277 
Mina,  2i55 
Minorca,  34 

Mitzakis,  Greek  Consul,  369 
Mizpah,  275 
Moab,  283 

Moabitish  Chemosh,  277 
Moharrem,  368 
Moh  Wang,  the,  62 
Molappo  Moshesh,  227 
Moldavia,  140 

Molech,  or  Moloch,  277,  278 
Mombaz,  238 
Montandem,  M.  de,  288 
Moriah,  Land  of,  273 
Moro  Castle,  34 
Moses,  259,  330 
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Moslem,  or  Muslim,  i,  242, 330,  334, 

346,  395.  405 
Mosul,  271 

MouDt  Ayliflf,  218 

Mount  Carmel,  283 

Mount  Fletcher,  212 

Mount  Moriah,  242,  244,  245,  249 

Mount  of  Olives,  28iS 

Mount  Zion.     See  Zion 

Mrooli,  105 

Mudirs  and  Mudiriehs,  3I5>  33i>  337 

Muirhead  Hills,  51 

Murray,  General,  C.B.,  178 

Mussulmans,  the,  12,  132,  157,  212, 

358,  369 


N 


Nachel,  264 

Naioth  ("  Habitations  "),  255 

Naitzean,  49 

Najow,  45,  48 

Nahr  Riibin,  272 

Nankin,  51,  71,  77,  79,  83,  86,  87, 

92,  99,  419 
Naples,  371 

Nashi  Pasha,  386,  387,  390,  391 
Nasri  Island,  379 
Natal,  211,  212,  232 
Natran  Kahma,  336 
Nazib,  2« 
Nehemiah,  243 
Nemesis,  284 
Ner,  251 

Neville,  Lieutenant  G.,  42 
New  Tavern  Fort,  102,  103 
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16  Illustrations.     Small  4to.  os. 

BELLINGHAM  (Henry)  M.P. — Social  Aspects  op  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  in  their  Civil  Bearing  upon  Nations,  Translated 
and  adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Haulleville.  With  a  Preface 
by  hU  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  3J.  6d. 

BELLINGHAM  (H.  Belsches  GraJiam)—\5vs  and  Downs  of  Spanish 

Travel.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

BENN (Alfred  W.) — The  Greek  Philosophers.  2  vols.  Demy  8va  281. 
BENT  (/.  TAeodorey-GEvoA  :  How  the  Republic  Rose  and  Fell.  With 

18  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  i8r. 

At 
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BIBLE  FOLK-LORE, — A  Study  in  Comparative  Mythology.  Large 

crown  8vo.  lOf.  6d. 

BIRD  {Charles)  F.G.S, — Higher  Education  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land :  Being  a  Brief  Practical  Account  of  the  Organisation  and  Curriculum 
of  the  German  Higher  Schools.  With  Critical  Remarks  and  Suggestions  with 
reference  to  those  of  England.     Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

BLACKLEY  (Rev,    W.  S,) — Essays  on  Pauperism.      i6mo.    cloth, 

is,  6d.  ;  sewed,  is, 

BLECKL  Y  (^«ry)— Socrates  and  the  Athenians  :  an  Apology. 

Crown  8vo.  2j.  dd, 

BLOOMFIELD  {The  Lady) — Reminiscences  of  Court  and  Diplo- 
matic Life.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

BLUNT  (The   Ven,  Archdeacon) — ^The   Divine   Patriot,  and   other 

Sermons,   Preached  in   Scarborough  and  in  Cannes.      New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  4r.  6d, 

BLUNT  (Wilfrid  ^.)— The  Future  of  Islam.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
BODDY  (Alexander  A.) — To  Kairwan  the  Holy.    Scenes  in  Muham- 

medan  Africa.     With  Route  Map,   and  8  Illustrations  by  A.  F.  Jacassey. 
Crown  8vo.  6s, 

BOOLE  (il/dKr;/)— Symbolical  Methods  of  Study.     Crown  8vo  .5J. 
BOUVERIE'PUSEY (S,  -ff.  i?.)— Permanence  and  Evolution.     An 

Inquiry  into  the  supposed  Mutability  of  Animal  Types.     Crown  8vo.  5x. 

BOWEN  (H,  C)  M,A, — Studies  in  English,  for  the  use  of  Modem 

Schools.     7th  Thousand.     Small  crown  8vo.     ix.  6d, 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners.     Fcp.  8vo.     is. 

Simple  English  Poems.     English  Literature  for  Junior  Classes.     In 

Four  Parts.     Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  (>d,  each;  Part  IV.  is.  ;  complete,  3/. 

BRADLEY (F,  H,) — The  Principles  of  Logic     Demy  8vo.  16s. 

BRIDGETT  (Rei\  T  ^.)— History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
Great  Britain.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  i8j. 

BRODRICK  (The  Hon,  G,  C.)— Political  Studies.     Demy  8vo.  14^. 

BROOKE  {Rev,  S,  A,) — Life  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  M.A.    Edited  by. 

I.  Uniform  with  Robertson's  Sermons.     2  vols.    With  Steel  Portrait,  Js,  6d, 
II.  Library  Edition.     8vo.     With  Portrait,  12s, 
III.  A  Popular  Edition.     In  I  vol.  8vo.  dr. 

The  Fight  of  Faith.    Sermons  preached  on  various  occasions. 

Fifth  Eldition.     Crown  8yo.  7j.  6d, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Life.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5^. 
Theology  in  the  English  Poets. — Cowper,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth^ 

and  Bums.     Fifth  Edition.     Post  8vo.  5^. 

Christ  in  Modern  Life.    Sixteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  55. 
Sermons.     First  Series.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ^s. 
Sermons.     Second  Series.     Sixth   Edition.     Crown  8vo.  $$.. 
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BROWN  (Rev,  J,  Baldwin)  B.A, — The  Higher  Life:   its  Reality, 

Experience,  and  Destiny.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of 

Ix)VE.     Five  Discourses.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  zr.  6d, 

The  Christian  Policy  of  Life.     A  Book  for  Young  Men  of 

Business.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

BROWN  {S,  Borton)  B,A. — The   Fire   Baptism  of  all  Flesh;  or, 

the  Coming  Spiritual  Crisis  of  the  Dispensation.     Crown  Svo.  65. 

BROWN  {Horatio  R) — Life  on  the  Lagoons.     With  two  Illustrations 

and  a  Map.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

BROWNBILL  (y^^«)— Principles  of  English  Canon  Law.     Part  L 

General  Introduction.     Crown  Svo.  6j. 

BROWNE  ( W,  R.) — The  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament.    With 

a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  NORRIS,  D.D.     Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d, 

BURDETT  (Henry  C.)— Help  in  Sickness  :  Where  to  Go  and  What 
to  Do.     Crown  Svo.  u.  6</. 
Helps  to  Health  :  The  Habitation,  The  Nursery,  The  Schoolroom, 

and  The  Person.  With  a  Chapter  on  Pleasure  and  Health  Resorts.  Crown 
Svo.  IX.  6</. 

BURTON  (Mrs,  Richard) — The  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
THE  Holy  Land.     Post  Svo.  6j. 

BUSBECQ  (Ogier  Ghisdin  de) — His  Life  and  Letters.  By  Charles 
Thornton  Forster,  M.A^,  and  F.  H.  Blackburne  Daniell,  M.A* 
2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  Svo.  24J. 

CARPENTER  ( W,  B.)  LL.D,,  M,D.,  ER.S,,  dr-r.— The  Principles 

OF  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the  Training  and 
Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.     Svo.  12s, 

Catholic    Dictionary — Containing   some  account    of   the   Doctrine, 

Discipline,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  Councils,  and  Religious  Orders  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  By  William  E.  Addis  and  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  demy  Svo.  21s. 

CERVANTES— ]ovR^EY  to  Parnassus.  Spanish  Text,  with  Trans- 
lation into  English  Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by  James  Y. 
Gibson.     Crown  Svo.  12s, 

CHEYNE  (Rev,  T,  K.) — The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.     Translated  with 

Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.     2  vols.    Third  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  25J. 
CHICHELE  (Mary) — Doing  and  Undoing.  A  Story,  ivol.  Crown  Svo. 
CZA/RA  C/T—ELEMZifTS  of  Geometry.     Translated  by  Dr.  Kaines. 

With  145  Figures.     Crown  Svo.  4s,  6d, 

CLARKE  (Rev,  Henry  James)  A,K,C, — The  Fundamental  Science. 
Demy  Svo.  lOf.  6^. 

CLA  YDEN  (P,  W,) — Samuel  Sharpe— Egyptologist  and  Transla- 
tor of  the  Bible.     Crown  Svo.  6j. 

CLIFFORD  {Samuel)~-y^iiKT  Think  Ye  of  the  Christ?  Crown  Svo.  6s, 

CLODD  (Edward)  FR,A,S. — The  Childhood  of   the  World  :    a 

Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  ^s, 
A  Special  Edition  for  Schools,  is. 
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CLODD  (Edtaard) — continued 

The  Childhood  of  Religions.    Including  a  Simple  Account  of  the 

Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  L^ends.    Eighth  Thousand.   Crown  8vo.  5x. 
A  Special  Edition  for  Schools,  is.  6d, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.     With  a  brief  sketch  of  Jewish  History  to  the 

Time  of  His  Birth.     Small  crown  8vo.  dr. 

COGHLAN  (/  Cole)  D.D, —  The  Modern  Pharisee,  and  other 
Sermons.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  7j.  6d, 

COLE  {George  R.  Fitz-Roy) — The  Peruvians  at  Home.   Crown  8vo.  6x. 
COLERIDGE  (Sara) — Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge. 

Edited  by  her  Daughter.  With  Index.  Cheap  Edition.  With  one  Portrait. 
is.  6d. 

COLLECTS  EXEMPLIFIED  (7:%^)  — Being  Illustrations  from  the 

Old  and  New  Testaments  of  the  Collects  for  the  Sundays  after  Trinity.  By 
the  Author  of '  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.*  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Jackson.     Crown  8vo.  5/. 

CONNELL  {A,  K.) — Discontent  and  Danger  in  India.    Small  crown 
8vo.  3/.  6d, 
The  Economic  Revolution  of  India.    Crown  8vo.  4J.  6d. 

COR  Y  ( William) — A  Guide  to  Modern  English  History.    Part  I. — 

MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX.     Demy  8vo.  9s.      Part   II.— MDCCCXXX.- 
MDCCCXXXV.     15/. 

COTTERILL  {H,  B.) — ^An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Poetry. 

Crown  8vo.  7j.  6d. 

COUTTS {Francis  Burdett  Money) — ^The  Training  of  the  Instinct  of 
Love.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Thring,  M.A.  Small  crown 
Svo.  2s,  6d. 

COX  {Rev,  Sir  George  fV.)  M.A.,  Bart — The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan 

Nations.     New  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  i6j. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.    New  Edition.    Small  crown  Svo.  6x. 
A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 

New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  31. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Mythology 

AND  FOLK-LoRE.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  *js.  6d, 

COX  {Rev.  Sir  G.  W.)  M.A.,  Bart.,  and  JONES  {Emtace  Hinton)— 
Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Third  Edition,  in  i  voL 
Crown  Svo.  dr. 

COX  {Rev.  Samuel)  D.D. — A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.    With 

a  Translation.     Demy  Svo.  i^s. 

Salvator  Mundi;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all  Men?    Ninth 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5j. 

The  Larger  Hope  :  a  Sequel  to  *  Salvator  Mundl'    Second  Edi- 
tion.    i6mo.  IS, 
The  Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  mainly  expository. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
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COX  (Rev,  Samuel) — continued. 

Balaam  :  An  Exposition  and  a  Study.     Crown  8vo.  sx. 
Miracles.    An  Argument  and  a  Challenge.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

CRA  VEN  (Mrs.) — A  Year's  Meditations.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

CRA  WFURD  {Oswald)— Portugal,  Old  and  New.    With  Illustrations 

and  Maps.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s, 

Crime  of  Christmas  Day  :  A  Tale  of  the  Latin  Quarter.    By  the  Author 

of  *  My  Ducats  and  My  Daughter. '  is, 

CROZIER   (John  Beattie)  MB.— The   Religion  of   the    Future. 

Crown  Svo.  6s, 

DANIELL  {Clarmont) — The  Gold  Treasure  of  India  :  An  Inquiry 

into  its  Amount,  the  Cause  of  its  Accumulation,  and  the  Proper  Means  of 
Using  it  as  Money.     Crown  Svo.  $s, 

Danish  Parsonage.     By  an  Angler.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Darkness   and   Dawn.      The  Peaceful  Birth  of  a   New  Age.     SmdU 
crown  Svo.  zs.  6d. 

DA  VIDSON  (Rev.  Samuel)  D.D.,  ZZ.Z>.— Canon  of  the  Bible  :  Its 

Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations.     Third  and  revised  Edition.     Small 
crown  Svo.  5^. 
The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things,  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 

compared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements  of  Church  Creeds. 
Small  crown  Svo.  3j.  6d, 

DAVIDSON  (Thomas) — The  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  other  Essays. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

DAWSON  {Geo.)  M.A. — Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     First  Series.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s, 
*^f*  Also  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d, 

Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer.    Edited  by  George  St. 

Clair.     Second  Series.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions.    Edited  by 

his  Wife.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.    Edited  by  his  Wife.    Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  Authentic  Gospel,  and  other  Sermons.    Edited  by  George 

St.  Clair.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Three  Books  of  God.     Nature,  History,  and  Scripture.     Sermons, 
Edited  by  George  St.  Clair.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

DE  JONCOVRT  (Madame  Marie)— Wholesome    Cookery.     Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  Jj.  6if. 

DE  LONG  (Lieut-  Com.  G,  J^.)— The  Voyage  of  the  *  Jeannette.'  The 

Ship  and  Ice  Journals  of.  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Emma  de  Long.  With 
Portraits,  Maps,  and  many  Illustrations  on  wood  and  stone.  2  vols.  Demy  Svo. 
Z6s. 

Democracy  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.    By  the  Author  of  *  The 

Suez  Canal,  the  Eastern  Question,  and  Abyssinia,'  &c   Small  crown  Svo.  2s.  6(i, 

DEVEREUX  (W.  Cope)  R,N,  E.R,G.S— Fair  Italy,  the  Riviera 

AND  MONTE  Carlo.  Comprising  a  Tour  through  North  and  South  Italy  and 
Sicily,  with  a  short  account  of  Msdta.     Crown  Svo.  6j. 

Doing  and  Undoing.  A  Stoiy.  By  Mary  Chichele.   i  vol.  Crown  Svo. 
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DO  WDEN  {Edward)  ZZ.2>.— Shakspere  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind 
and  Art.     Seventh  Edition.     Post  8vo.  I2x. 

Studies  in  Literature,  1789-1877.     Third  Edition.     Large  post 

8vo.  dr. 

DUFFIELD  {A.  /,) — Don  Quixote  :  his  Critics  and  Commentators 
With  a  brief  account  of  the  minor  works  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra, 
and  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  end  of  the  greatest  of  them  all.     A  handy 
book  for  general  readers.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

DU  MONCEL  {Count) — ^The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and  the 

Phonograph.    With  74  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo.  55. 
DURUY  (F/if/^r)— History    of    Rome    and    the    Roman    People. 

Edited  by  Professor  Mahaffy,  with  nearly  3,000  Illustrations.   4to.    Vols.  I., 
II.,  and  ill.  in  6  Parts,  30^.  each  volume. 

EDGEWORTH  {R  K.)— Mathematical   Psychics.      An  Essay  on 

the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.     Demy  8vo.  1$.  6d, 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present  Form. 

In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Provincial  Law,  and  with 
those  of  Recent  Legislation.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

Education  Library.     Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  : — 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational  Theories. 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     3^.  6d. 
Old  Greek  Education.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mahaffy,  M.  A.   Second 

Edition.  3^.  6d. 

School  Management  ;  including  a  General  View  of  the  Work  of 
Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.  By  Joseph  Landon.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

ELSDALE  {Henry) — Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.    Crown  8vo.  5^. 

ELYOT  {Sir  Thomas) — The  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen  Croft,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols.     Fcp.  4to.  501. 

EMERSON'S  {Ralph  Waldo)  Life.      By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

[English  Copyright  Edition.]     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Enoch,  THE  Prophet.   The  Book  of.   Archbishop  Laurence's  Translation. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of   the   *  Evolution  of  Christianity.' 
Crown  8vo.  5J. 

ERANUS.    A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic 

Metres.     Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.     Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  2s, 

EVANS  {Mark) — The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 

Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Four  Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo.  is,  6d, 

^ FAN  KWAE'  AT  Canton  before  Treaty  Days,  1825-1844.     By 

An  Old  Resident.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.  55. 
FEIS  {Jacob) — Shakspere  and  Montaigne  :  An  Endeavour  to  Explain 

the  Tendency  of  Hamlet  from  Allusions  in  Contemporary  Works.     Crown 
8vo.  5j. 

FLECKER  {Rev,  Eliezer) — Scripture  Onomatology.     Being  Critical 

Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 
V-  6d, 
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ELOREDICE  (IV.  If.) — A  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.    Small 

crown  8vo.  5/. 

FOWLE  {Rev.   T.  W.) — The  Divine  Legation  of   Christ.     Crown 

8vo.  7j. 

Frank  Leward.    Edited  by  Charles  Bampton.    Crown  8vo.  7^.  6d. 

FULLER  {Rev.  Morris) — The  Lord's  Day  ;  or,  Christian  Sunday.  Its 
Unity,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Perpetual  Obligation.  Sermons.  Demy  8vo. 
icxr.  6d. 

GARDINER  {Samuel  R.)  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Second  Edition. 
Large  crown  8vo.  91. 

GARDNER  {Dorsey)  —  Quatre  Bras,   Ligny,   and  Waterloo.    A 

Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1 815.  With  Maps  and  Flans.  Demy 
8vo.  i6j. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.     A  Critical  Investigation  of 

Chapters  I.  to  IX.  By  a  Septuagenarian  Beneficed  Presbyter.  Demy  8vo, 
I  or.  6d. 

GENNA  {£,) — Irresponsible  Philanthropists.  Being  some  Chap- 
ters on  the  Employment  of  Gentlewomen.    Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

GEORGE    (Henry) — Progress  and  Poverty  :    an  Inquiry   into  the 

Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of 
Wealth.  The  Remedy.  Fifth  Library  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7^.  6d.  Caljinet 
Edition,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

***  Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  limp  doth,  is.  6d. ;  paper  covers,  is. 

Social  Problems.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

♦^*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  paper  covers,  is. 

GIBSON  (fames  Y.) — Journey  to  Parnassus.     Composed  by  Miguel 

DE  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Spanish  Text,  with  Translation  into  English 
Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes  by.     Crown  8vo.  12s. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy  SxMith 

and  others.     Medium  8vo.  12s. 

GLOVER  (F.)  M.A. — Exempla  Latina.    A  First  Construing  Book,  with 

Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  Second 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

GOLDSMID  (Sir  Francis  Henry)  Bart.,  Q.C.,  MP.— Memoir  of. 
Second  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

GOODENO UGH  (Commodore/.  G.) — Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Steel  Engraved 
Portrait.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  Ss. 

GOSSE    (Edmund) — Studies    in    the    Literature    of    Northern 

Europe.     New  Edition.     Large  post  8vo.  6s. 
Seventeenth  Century  Studies.    A  Contribution  to  the  History  of 

English  Poetry.    Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

GOULD  {Rev.  S.  Baring)  M.A. — Germany,  Present  and  Past.     New 

and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  71.  6d, 

GO  WAN  (Major   Walter   E.)  —  A.   Ivanoff's    Russian    Grammar. 

(1 6th  Edition).  Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of  Students  of  the 
Russian  language.     Demy  8vo.  6s. 
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GOWER  (Lord  Ronald) — My  Reminiscences.     Cheap  Edition,  with 

Portrait,     Large  crown  8vo.  7j.  6d, 

GRAHAM  ( IVUliam)  MA, — ^The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 

and  Social.     Second  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

GREY  {Rtnvland), — In  Sunny  Switzerland.  A  Tale  of  Six  Weeks- 
Small  crown  8vo.  $s» 

GRIFFITH  {Thomas)  A.M. — The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life  :   a 

Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist     Demy  8vo.  I4r. 

GRIMLEY  {Rev.  H.  N.)  M.A. — ^Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the 
Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  World,  and  the  Divine  Humanity. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  dr. 

G.  S.  B. —  A  Study   of  the   Prologue   and  Epilogue  in  English 

Literature,  from  Shakespeare  to  Dryden.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 
GUSTAFSON{Axel)—Tn^  Foundation  of  Death.    A  Study  of  the 

Drink  Question.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  51. 

HAECKEL  {Prof.  Ernst) — The  History  of  Creation.     Translation 

revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals, 
2  vols.     Thiid  Edition.     Post  8vo.  32^. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.   With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   2  vols.    Post  8vo.  32J. 

A  Visit  to  Ceylon.    Post  Svo.  yj.  6^. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.    With   a  Prefatory  Note  by 
T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  5j. 

Half-Crown  Series  : — 

A  Lost  Love.     By  Anna  C  Ogle  (Ashford  Owen). 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
By  the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 

Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  von 
Moltke. 

English  Sonnets.     Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 

London  Lyrics.     By  F.  Locker. 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H.  Baynes, 

HARRIS  { William)— 'liYix.  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parlia- 
ment.    Demy  Svo.  15J. 

HARROP  {Robert) — Bolingbroke.     A  Political  Study  and  Criticism. 

Demy  Svo.  14J. 

HART  {Rev.  J.  W.  T.) — Autobiography  of  Judas  Iscariot.    A  Char- 
acter-Study.   Crown  Svo.  3J.  dd. 

HAWEIS  {Rev.  H.  R.)  j^.^.— Current  Coin.     Materialism— The 

Devil  —  Crime  —  Drunkenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  Recreation  —  The 
Sabbath.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  5^. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  5X. 

Speech  in  Season.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  5^. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  5J. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.     New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
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HAWKINS  (Edwards  Comerford)  —  Spirit  and  Form.  Sermons- 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  8yo.  dr. 

HAWTHORNE  {Nathaniel)— Wokvls.     Complete    in  12  vols.    Large 
post  8vo.  each  vol.  7j.  6d, 
Vol.  I.  TwicE-ToLD  Tales. 

II.  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

III.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and  The  Snow  Image. 

IV.  The  Wonder  Book,  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Grandfather's  Chair. 
V.  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance. 

VI.  The  Marble  Faun,     (Transformation.) 
VII.  &  VIII.  Our  Old  Home,  and  English  Note-Books. 
IX.  American  Note-Books. 

X.  French  and  Italian  Note-Books.  ^ 

XI.  Septimius   Felton,  The   Dolliver    Romance,   Fanshawe,  and, 
in  an  appendix,  The  Ancestral  Footstep. 
XII.  Tales  and  Essays,   and   other  Papers,  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  Hawthorne, 

HA  YES  {A,  A,)  Tun. — New  Colorado  and  the    Santa  F^  Trail. 

With  Map  and  60  Illustrations.     Square  8vo.  ^. 

HENNESSY {Sir  John  Pope) — Ralegh  in  Ireland,  with  his  Letters 
ON  Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents.  Large  crown- 
8vo.  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  \os,  6d, 

HENR  Y  {Philip) — Diaries  and  Letters.   Edited  by  Matthew  Henry 

Lee,  M.A.     Large  crown  8vo.  *js,  6d, 

HIDE  {Albert ) — ^The  Age  to  Come.     Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
HIME  {Major  H  W.  Z.)  P.A. — Wagnerism  :  a  Protest    Crown  Svo- 

2s.  6el. 

HINTON  {/.)—Tke  Mystery  of  Pain.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  is. 
Life    and    Letters.    With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull, 

Bart.,    and  Portrait  engraved  on    Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens.     Fifth  Edition. 
Croinii  Svo.  Ss,  6d. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.  Selections  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late 
James  Hinton.  Edited  by  Caroline  Haddon.  Second  Edition.  Crown. 
8vo.  Ss, 

The  Law  Breaker  and  The  Coming  of  the  Law.    Edited  by 
Margaret  Hinton.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

HoDSON  OF  Hodson's  Horse  ;    or,  Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life 

in  India.  Being  Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Major  W.  S.  R.  Hodson. 
With  a  vindication  from  the  attack  of  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith.  Edited  by  his 
brother,  G.  H.  Hodson,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo.  $s. 

HOLTHAM  {E.    a)---EiGHT  Years  in  Japan,   1873-1881.     Work,. 

Travel,  and  Recreation,     W  ith  3  Maps.     Lsu^e  crown  Svo.  gs. 

Homology    of    Economic    Justice:    An    Essay  by  an   East   India. 
Merchant.     Small  crown  Svo.  5^. 

HOOPER  {Mary)— Little  Dinners  :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.     Eighteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d, 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion,  and- 

Children.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  2x.  6if, 

Every-Day  Meals.    Being  Economical  and   Wholesome  Recipes^ 

for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d, 
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HOPKINS  (EUiuy-^o^Yi  amongst  Working   Men.      Fifth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  3^.  6^. 

HOSPITALIER  (-£.)— The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 

Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.  2  vols.  Second  Edition, 
revised,  with  many  additions^and  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  I2J.  &/. 
each  volufbe. 

Vou  I. — Electric  Generators,  Electric  Light. 

IL — Telephone  :  Various  Applications  :  Electrical  Transmission  of  Energy. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.  By  A  Layman.  Small  crown 
8vo.  3J.  6</. 

HUGHES  {Henry) — ^The  Redemption  of  the  World.    Crown  8vo. 
HUNTINGFORD  {Rev.  E.)   D.aZ.  —  THE   Apocalypse.      With    a 

Commentary  and  Introductory  Essay.     Demy  8vo.  gs, 

HUTCHINSON  (Z^)— Thought  Symbolism  and  Grammatic  Illu- 
sions :  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Purpose,  and  Material  of  Speech. 
Crown  8vo.  55. 

HUTTON{Rev.  Charles  E) — Unconscious  Testimony  ;  or,  the  Silent 
Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scrip- 
tures.    Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

HYNDMAN  {H.  J/".)— The    Historical    Basis    of    Socialism    in 

England.     Large  crown  8vo.  8r.  6</. 

lAf  THURN  {Everard  F.) — Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana.    Being 

Sketches,  chiefly  Anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British  Guiana.     With 
53  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Demy  8vo.  i8r. 

JACCOUD  {Prof.  S.) — The  Curability  and  Treatment  of  Pulmo- 
nary Phthisis.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Montagu  Lubbock,  M.D. 
Demy  8vo.  i$s. 

Jaunt  in  a  Junk  :  A  Ten  Days'  Cruise  in  Indian  Seas.    Large  crown 

8vo.  7j.  6d. 

JENKINS  {E.)   and  RAYMOND  {/.y^TviE,    Architect's   Legal 

Handbook.     Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

JENNINGS  {Mrs.  Vaughan) —  Rahel  :  Her  Life  and  Letters.  Large 
post  8vo.  7j.  6d. 

JERVIS  {Rev.  W.  Henley) — ^The  Gallican  Church  and  the  Revo- 
lution. A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  France,  from  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution.     Demy  8vo.  i8j. 

JOEL  {£.) — ^A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Shipmaster's 
Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions  Abroad.  With  Definitions  of 
Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms ;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their  Equivalents  in 
British  Standards ;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and  Notarial  Acts.    Demy  8va  12s. 

JOHNSTONE  {C.  F.)  JS/Iy^.— -Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines 

of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe.     Crown  8vo. 
^s.  6d. 
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JOLLY  {William)    F.I^.S.E. —JOKji    Duncan,   Scotch    Weaver  and 

Botanist.     With  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Notices  of  his   Times.     With 
Portrait.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  gs. 

JONES  (C*.  A,) — ^The  Foreign  Freaks  of  Five  Friends.    With  30 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

JOYCE  {P,  W.)  LL.D,  6^c, — Old  Celtic  Romances.    Translated  from' 

the  Gaelic.    Crown  8vo.  7/.  6d. 
KAUFMANN {Rev,  M.)  B,A. — Socialism  :  its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and 

its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  8vo.  *js,  6d. 

Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas  More 

to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  8vo.  $s, 

KA  Y  {David) — Education  and  Educators.     Crown  8vo.  is,  6d. 

KAY  (/^x<^^)— Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5/. 

KEMPIS  {Thomas  h) — Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.      Parchment 

Library  Edition,  parchment  or  cloth,  6j.  ;  vellum,  ^s.  6d.  The  Red  Line 
Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  red  edges,  2s,  6d,  The  Cabinet  Edition,  small  8vo. 
cloth  limp,  is,  ;  or  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  is,  6d.  The  Miniature  Edition, 
32mo.  red  edges,  u. 

%*    All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 

KENT  (C) — Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successoris  Pedes 
Oblata.  De  Summi  Pontificis  Leonis  XIII.  Assumptione  Epigramma. 
In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.     Fcp.  4to.  15J. 

KETTLE  WELL  {Rev,  S,)  M.A.— Thomas  k  Kempis  and  the 
Brothers  of  Common  Life.     2  vols.    With  Frontispieces.    Demy  8vo. 

*jf*  Also  an  Abridged  Edition  in  i  vol.     AVith  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  Js,  6d, 

KIDD  {Joseph)  M,D, — The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 

and  Art  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

KINGSFORD  {Anna)  M.D.-'The  Perfect  Way  in  Diet.     A  Treatise 

advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of  Race.  Small  crown 
8vo.  2s, 

K/NGSLEY  {Charles)  M,A, — Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 

Edite4  by  his  Wife.  With  Two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits  and  Vignettes. 
Fifteenth  Cabinet  Edition,  in  2  vols.    Crown  8vo.  \7j, 

*^*  Also  a  People's  Edition  in  i  vol.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Harrison.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  "js,  6d, 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men.    A  Book  for  Soldiers*  and  Sailors' 

Libraries.     Eleventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

KNOX  (Alexander  A,) — The  New  Playground  ;   or,  Wanderings  in 

Algeria.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  6s, 

LANDON  {Joseph) — School  Management  ;  including  a  General  View 

of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organisation,  and  Discipline.  Third  Edition^ 
Crown  8vo.  6s, 
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XAURIE  {S.  S.) — ^The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 

Papers.     Crown  8vo.  71.  6d, 
LEE  {Rev.  F,  G.)  D.C.Z. — The  Other  World;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 

SupematumL     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  15^. 

1.ETTERS  FROM  AN  UNKNOWN  Friend.  By  the  Aiithof  of  *  Charles 
Lowder.'     With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cleaver.     Fcp.  8vo.  is. 

Letters  from  a  Young  Emigrant  in  Manitoba.    Second  Edition. 

Small  crown  8vo.  3/.  6J, 

LE  WARD  (Frank) — Edited  by  Chas.  Bampton.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

LEWIS  (Edward  Dillon) — ^A  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.    Demy  8vo.  21s, 

LILLIE  (Arthur)  A£.R,A,S, — ^The  Popular  Life  of  Buddha.  Contain- 
ing an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  df. 

LLOYD  ( Walter) — The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 

Redemption.     Crown  8vo.  $s, 

LONSDALE  (Margaret)— StisTEH  Dora:  a  Biography.  With  Portrait. 
Cheap  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  dd, 

LOUNSBURY (Thomas  ^.)— James  Fenimore  Cooper.    With  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo.  5^. 

LOWDER  (Charles)— K  Biography.     By  the  Author  of  'Sl  Teresa.' 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     With  Portrait.     3^.  6d. 

LUCKES  (Eva  C.  A)— Lectures   on   General  Nursing,  delivered 

to  the  Probationers  of  the  London  Hospital  Training   School  for   Nurses. 
c;rown  8vo.  2s.  td. 

LYALL  (  William  Roive)  D.D, — PROPiEDEiA  Prophetica  ;  or,  The  Use 
and  Design  of  the  Old  Testament  Examined.  New  Edition,  with  Notices  by 
George  C.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury.     Demy  8vo. 

LYTTON  {Edward  Bulwer,  Lord)— Life,  Letters,  and  Literary 
Remains.  By  his  Son  the  Earl  of  Lytton.  With  Portraiu,  Illustradons, 
and  Facsimiles.     Demy  8vo.  cloth.     Vols.  I.  and  II.  32J, 

MACAULAY (G.  C)— Francis  Beaumont  :  A  Critical  Study.  Crown 
8vo.  5j. 

JIACCALLUM  (M,  ^W.)  —  Studies  in  Low  German  and  High 
German  Literature.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

MACHIAVELLI  (Niccclb)— Yiis  Life  and  Times.    By  Prof.  Villarl 
Translated  by  Linda  Villari.     4  vols.     Large  post  8vo.  4&f. 
Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Titus  Livius.  Translated  from 

the  Italian  by  NiNiAN  Hill  Thomson,  M.A.     Large  crown  8vo.  i2j. 
The  Prince.    Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N,  H.  T.    Small  crown 

8vo.  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bevelled  boards,  6s, 

MACKENZIE   {Alexander)-'^oyf  India    is   Governed.      Being  an 

Account  of  England's  work  in  India.     Small  crown  8vo.  2s, 

MACNAUGHT  (Rev.  John)-^mxK  Domini:  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 

Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent  History. 
Demy  8vo.  IJ^, 
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MACWALTER  {Rev,    G.  5.)— Life  of  Antonio  Rosmini  Serbati 

(Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity).     2  vols.     Demy  8vo. 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  izs, 

MAGNUS  {Mrs,) — About  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.    From  the 

Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  8vo.  6s. 

MAIR  {R.  S.)  M,D,,  F.R,C,S,E,—Tke.  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating 
to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement  on  the 
Management  of  Children  in  India.     Second  Edition.     Crown  ovo.  y,  6d, 

MALDEN  (Henry  Elliot)— Nux^^k^  1683.  The  History  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September  12,  1683,  by 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Crown  8vo.  4/.  6d, 

Many  Voices. — A  Volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 

Christendom,  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With  Biographical 
Sketches.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  6r. 

MARKHAM  {Capt,  Albert  Hastings)  R.N.— The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 

a  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  AUrt  during  the  Arctic  Expedition 
of  1875-6.  With  Six  Full-page  Illustrations,  Two  Maps,  and  Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  df. 

Marriage  and  Maternity;  or,  Scripture  Wives  and  Mothers.     Small 

crown  8vo.  4s,  6d. 

MARTINEAU  {Gertrude) — Outline    Lessons  on  Morals.      Small 

crown  8vo.  31.  td, 

MA  UDSLE  Y  {H)  M,D, — Body  and  Will.    Being  an  Essay  Concerning 

Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological  Aspects.    8vo.  I2y. 

McGRATH  {Terence) — Pictures   from   Ireland.    New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  2f. 

MEREDITH  (M,  A,)  —  Theotokos,    the    Example  for  Woman. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  I^ady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Denison.    32mo.  is.  6d, 

MILLER  {Edward) — ^The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 

or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.    2  vols.    Laige  post  8vo.  25/. 

The   Church    in   Relation   to  the   State.    Laige  crown  8vo* 

•js.  6d. 
MINCHIN{J.  G.) — Bulgaria  since  the  War  :  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 

Autumn  of  1879.     Small  crown  8vo.  y,  6d. 

MITCHELL  {Lucy  J/.)— A  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.    With 

numerous  Illustrations,  including  six  Plates  in  Phototype.    Super  royal,  42^. 

Selections  from  Ancient  Sculpture.  Being  a  Portfolio  contain- 
ing Reproductions  in  Phototype  of  36  Masterpieces  of  Ancient  Art,  to  illus* 
trate  Mrs.  Mitchell's  *  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.*     i8j.- 

MITFORD  {jBertramy-THKOUGK  the  Zulu  Country.    Its  Battlefields 

and  its  People.     With  five  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  14;. 

MOCRLER  {E.) — ^A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as  it  is 

spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arabic  and  Roman 
characters.    Fcp.  8vo.  5x. 
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MOLESWORTH  (IV.  Nassau) — History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land FROM  1660.     Large  crown  8vo.  7j.  6^. 

MORELL  {/.  R.) — Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  CompQed  from  the  most  important  French 
Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s,  6d. 

MORRIS  {George) — The  Duality  of  all  Divine  Truth  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  :  For  God*s  Self-Manifestation  in  the  Impar- 
tation  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  Man.    Large  Crown  8vo.  *js.  6d. 

MORSE  {E.  S,)  /%./?.— First  Book  of  Zoology.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d. 

MULL  {Matthias) — Paradise  Lost.    By  John  Milton.    Books  L-VJ. 

The  Mutilations  of  the  Text  Emended,  the  Punctuation  Revised,  and  all  Col- 
lectively Presented,  with  Notes  and  Preface ;  also  a  Short  Essay  on  the 
Intellectual  Value  of  Milton's  Works,  &c.     Demy  8vo.  6s, 

MURPHY  {J.  N,) — ^The  Chair  of  Peter  ;  or,  the  Papacy  Considered 

in  its  Institution,  Development,  and  Organization,  and  in  the  Benefits  which  for 
over  Eighteen  Centuries  it  has  conferred  on  Mankind.    Demy  8vo,  i8j. 

NELSON  (/,  If.)  M.A, — A  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study  of 

THE  HindC  Law.     Demy  8vo.  9J. 

NEWMAN  {Cardinal) — Characteristics   from   the   Writings  of. 

Being    Selections    from    his  various  Works.     Arranged   with  the  Author's 
personal  Approval.     Sixth  Edition.     "With  Portrait      Crown  8vo.  6r. 
*«*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can  be  had,  2J,  6d, 

NE  WMAN  {Francis  William) — Essays  on  Diet.     Small  crown  8vo.  2s. 

2S. 

New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith  :   Are  they   Incompatible?    By 

a  Scientific  Layman.     Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d, 

New  Werther.     By  Loki.     Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

NICHOLSON  {Edward  Byron) — ^The    Gospel    according    to  the 

Hebrews.  Its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated  with  a  Critical  Anal^of 
the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating  to  it.    Demy  8vo.  9^.  6</. 

A  New  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to   MatthST. 

Demy  8vo,  12s, 

NICOLS  {Arthur)  EG.S.y  ER.G.S.—CnAvrERS  from  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and  Palseontology 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  $s, 

NOES  {Marianne) — Class  Lessons  on  Euclid.     Part  I.  containing  the 

First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  8vo.  2s,  6a, 

NucES :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 

New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  8vo.  each  is, 
*#*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together  in  cloth,  3J. 

OATES  {Frank)  F,R,G.S. — Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria  Falls. 

A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G. 
Gates,  B.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  4  Maps.    Demy  8vo.  21s, 

OGLE  { W.)  M,D,y  F.R,  C.P. — Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animals^ 

Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Royal  8vo.  I2s,  6d, 
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OH  AG  AN  {Lord)  K,P, —  Occasional  Papers  and  Addresses.    Large 

crown  8vo.  7j.  6d, 
OKEN  (Lorenz)  Life  of. — By  Alexander  Ecker.     With  Explanatory 

Notes,  Selections  from  Oken*s  Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of  the  Professor. 
From  the  German  by  Alfred  Tulk.     Crown  8vo.  6x. 

OMEARA  (Kathieen) — Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne : 

his  Lite  and  Work.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  •js,  6d, 

Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.  Small  crown 
8vo.  5j. 

OSBORNE  {Rev.  IV.  A.) — ^The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.  5j. 

OTTLEY  {Ifenry  BickersUtAy-THE  Great  Dilemma:  Christ  His  own 

Witness  or  His  own  Accuser.     Six  Lectures.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 

Our  Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  West- 
minster, Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

OWEN^F.  M.) — ^John  Keats  :  a  Study.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 
Across  the  Hills.    Small  crown  Svo.  u.  dd, 

OWEN  {Rev.  Robert)  B.D. — Sanctorale  Catholicum;  or,  Book  of 

Saints.     With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  HistoricaL     Demy  8vo.  i8j. 

OXENHAM  {Rev.  F.  Nutcombe) — What  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punishment?  Part  II.  Being  an  Historical  Enquiry  into  the 
Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils.     Crown  8va  zr.  6</. 

OXONIENSIS — Romanism,   Protestantism,  Anglicanism.     Being  a 

Layman's  View  of  some  Questions  of  the  Day.  Together  with  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Littledale's  '  Plain  Reasons  against  Joining  the  Church  of  Rome.'  Small 
crown  8vo.  31.  6d. 

PALMER  {the  late  William) — Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in  1840-41. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal  Newman.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
Svo.  8r.  6d. 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  A  series  of  Compositions  from  Fresco- 
Paintings,  Glasses,  and  Sculptured  Sarcophagi.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Provost 
Northcote,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Brownlow,  M.A  With  Coloured 
Plates,  folio,  42J.  ;  or  with  plain  plates,  folio,  25^. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parch- 
ment antique  or  cloth,  6s,  ;  vellum,  7^.  6d.  each  volume. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Jonathan  Swift.    With 

a  Preface  and  Notes  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  and  Portrait. 

English  Sacred  Lyrics. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Discourses.     Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse. 

Selections  from  Milton's  Prose  Writings.  Edited  by  Ernest 
Myers. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by  Austin 

DOBSON. 

English  Comic  Dramatists.     Edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd. 
English  Lyrics.    . 
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Parchment  Library — continued. 

The  Sonnets  of    John  Milton.     Edited  by  Mark   Pattison. 

With  Portrwt  after  Vertuc 

French  Lyrics.    Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saintsbury. 

With  miniature  Frontispiece,  designed  and  etched  by  H.  G.  Glindoni. 

Fables   by  Mr.   John  Gay.      With  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobsok» 

and  an  etched  Portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil-sketch  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     Edited,  with  an  Intro- 

tion,  by  RICHARD  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Year;  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sunda3rs    and 

Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.     With  etched  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  J.  Keble, 
after  the  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shakspere's  Works.    Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth    Century    Essays.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Ax^tin 

DoBSON.     With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott 

Q.  HoRATi  Flacci  Opera.     Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 

Master  at  Eton.     With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma  Tadema. 
Etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan   Poe*s   Poems.     With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 

Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.     Edited    by  Edward    Dowden.     With  a 

Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 

English   Odes.      Selected   by   Edmund  Gosse.       With   Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thomycroft,  A.R.  A. 

Op  the  Imitation  of  Christ.    By  Thomas  A  Kempis.    A  revised 

Translation.     With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a  Design  by  W.  B. 
Richmond. 

Poems  :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.    Dedicated  to  Lady 
Shelley.    With  Prefiu:e  by  Richard  Garnet  and  a  Miniature  Frontispiece. 
\*  The  above  Volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 

PARSLOE    (Joseph)  —  Our    Railways.      Sketches,    Historical    and 

Descriptive.     With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates,  &c.,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo.  6f. 

PASCAL  (B/ais£)—TiiE  Thoughts  of.    Translated  from  the  Text  of 

Auc.usTE  Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.    Large  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment  antique,  or  cloth,  12s,  }  vellum,  15^* 

PAUL  (C  Kegan) — Biographical  Sketches.     Printed  on  hand-made 

paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  7j.  (id, 

PA  UL  (Alexander) — Short  Parliaments.    A  History  of  the  National 

Demand  for  Frequent  General  Elections.  Small  crown  Svo.  31.  dd. 

PEARSON  {Rev.  5.)— Week-day  Living.     A  Book  for  Young  Men 

and  Women.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  5x. 

PESCffEL  (Dr,  Oscar) — ^The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution.     Second  Edition,  large  crown  8vo.  91. 

PETERS  {F,  If.) — The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.    Trans- 
lated by.    Crown  Svo.  dr. 

PHIPSON(E,) — The  Animal  Lore  of  Shakspeare's  Time.  Including 

Quadrupeas,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish,  and  Insects*     Large  post  Sva  ^. 
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FIDGEON  (Z>.) — ^An   Engineer's   Holiday  ;   or,  Notes  of  a  Round 

Trip  from  Long.  0^  to  0^.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition.   Large  crown  8vo.  *js,  6d. 

Old  World  Questions  and  New  World  Answers.    Large  crown 

8vo,  7j.  6d, 
Plain  Thoughts  for  Men.     Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Foresters' 

Hall,  Cl6rkenwell,  during  the  London  Mission,  1884.  Crown  8vo.  is,  6d. ; 
paper  covers,  is. 

FOE  {Edgar  Allan) — Works  of.  With  an  Introduction  and  a  Memoir 
by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  In  6  vols,  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignettes. 
Large  crown  8vo.  dr.  each  vol. 

FOPE  (f.  Buckingham) — Railway  Rate§  and  Radical  Rule.    Trade 

Questions  as  Election  Tests.    Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

PRICE  {Prof,  Bonamy) — Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy. 

Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  post  8vo.  5^. 

Pulpit  Commentary  (The;.    Old  Testament  Series.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

J.  S.  ExELL  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Genesis.  By  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.  A.  With  Homilies  by  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  F.Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev,  Pro£  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  M.A. ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev..H.  Cotterill,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.     Eighth  Edition.     One  voL  151. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhart,  Rev.  J.  Urquhart, 
and  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns.    Fourth  Edition.     Two  vols.  i&r. 

LEvmcus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With  Intro- 
ductions by  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave,  and  Homilies  by 
Rev.  ProfI  J^edford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson, 
Rev.  S.  R  Aldridge,  LL.B.y  and  Rev.  McCheynx  Edgar.  Fourth 
Edition.     15^. 

Numbers.   By  the  Rev  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B.   With  Homilies  by 

the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Prout,  M.A,  Rev.  D. 
Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite  ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  White- 
law,  M.A     Fourth  Edition.     151. 

Deuteronomy.    By  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.    With  Homilies 

by  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.,  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  B.D., 
and  Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.    Third  Edition.     15^. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  S.  R. 
Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  E.  Dk  Pressens£,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  Waits,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney,  M.A.;  and  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A.    Fifth  Edition.     I2r.  6</. 

Judges  and  Ruth.    By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Rev.  J. 

MORISON,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A.,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and  Rev.  Professor  J.  Thomson^ 
M.A.     Fourth  Edition*    lOr.  dtL 

I  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  B.  Dale. 
Sixth  Edition.  '  15/. 
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Pulpit  Commentary  (The).    Old  Testament  Series — continued. 

I  Kings.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.    With  Homilies 

by  the  Rev.  E  De  Fk£SSBNs£,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  A 
Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev.  .J»  Urquhart. 
Fourth  Edition.     15/. 

I  Chronicles.    By  the  Rev.  Pro£  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A., 
Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Whitfield,  M  A.,  and  Rev.  Richard 
Glover.     151. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.  A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings, 
Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie,  LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood, 
B.-1V.,  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  ExEU,  M.A. 
Sixth  Edition.     One  vol.  I2J.  dd. 

Jeremiah  (VoL  I.).   By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.   With  Homilies 

by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  MuiR,  M.A.,  Rev.  S. 
Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.  Second 
Edition.     15/. 

Jeremiah  (Vol.  IL),  and  Lamentations.    By  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A.,  Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.  A.,  Rev.  D. 
Young,  B.A.    15X. 

Pulpit  Commentary  (The).     New  Testament  Series. 

St.  Mark.     By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of 

Lichfield.  With  Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
A.  Muir,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  R.  Green.     Fourth  Edition.     2  Vols.  2 if. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  P.  Q.  Barker,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  E.  Johnson, 
M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W. 
Clarkson,  B.A.    Second  Edition.    Two  vols.  21J. 

I  Corinthians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.  With  Homi- 
lies by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomr,  LL.D.,  Rev.  David  Thomas,  D.D., 
Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  R. 
Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  E.  Hurndall,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  H. 
Bremner,  B.D.     Second  Edition.    '15X. 

'FC/SEy  (Dr.) — Sermons  for  the  Church's  Seasons  from  Advent 

TO  Trinity.  Selected  from  the  published  Sermons  of  the  late  Edward 
Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.  $5, 

RADCLIFFE  {Frank  R,  F.)— The  New  Politicus.    Small  crown  8vo. 
RANK'E  {Leopold  von) — Universal  History.    The  Oldest  Historial 

Group  of  Nations  and  the  Greeks.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero.  Demy  8vo. 
i6j. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.    Small  crown  8vo.  ix.  dd. 
REAWELL  (/.  M,) — Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of  Madeira. 

With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.     Fcp.  8vo.  is,  6d, 
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HEYNOLDS   {Rev.  J.   ^)— The    Supernatural    in    Nature.     A. 

Verification  by  Free  Use  of  ScieDce.     Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.  i^r. 

The  Mystery  of  Miracles.    Third  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Crown 

8vo.  6j.  • 

The  Mystery   of  the  Universe  :   Our  Common  Faith.     Demy 

8vo.  I4r. 

RIB OT {Prof,  21k.) — Heredity:  a  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 

its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown 
8vo.  9J. 

RIMMER  ( William)  M.D.—Kiki  Anatomy  :  A  Portfolio  of  81  Plates. 

Folio,  7or.  nett. 

ROBERTSON  (The  late  Rev.  F.   W.)  M.A.— Life  and  Letters  of. 

Edited  by  the  Kev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.  A. 

I.    Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait.     Crown 
8vo.  ys.  6d. 

II.     Library  Edition,  in  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait.     12s. 

III.     A  Popular  Edition,  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Sermons.    Four  Series.    Small  crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.     Preached  at  Cheltenham, 

Oxford,  and  Brighton.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo.  p.  6d. 

Notes  on  Genesis.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo. 
Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  5^. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.    A  New 

Edition.     Small  ctown  8vo.  ^s. 

An    Analysis    of    Tennyson's   'In   Memoriam.'    (Dedicated  by 

Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)    Fcp,  8vo.zr. 

The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the  German 

of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had  bound  in  half-morocco. 

\*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  zs.  6d, 

ROMANES  {G.  J.) — Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.  With  a  Posthu- 
mous Essay  on  Instinct,  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.     Demy  8vo.  \2s. 

ROSMINI  SERB  ATI  (A.)  Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Chant)'— Life. 
By  G.  Stuart  Mac  Walter.     2  vols.   8vo.        [Vol.  I.  now  ready,  12s. 

RosMiNi's  Origin  of  Ideas.    Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian  Edition 

of  the  Nuovo  Saggio.     SulT  origine  delU  idee.     3  vols.     Demy  3vo.  idf  each. 

RosMiNi's  Psychology.    3  vols.     Demy  8vo.    [Vol  I.  now  ready,  i6j. 

RosMiNi's  Philosophical  System.  Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Davidson. 
Demy  8vo.  i6r. 

RULE  {Martin)  M.A. — ^The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm,  Arch- 
bishop OF  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the  Britains.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  32^. 
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SAMUEL  (Sydney  J/.) — ^Jewish  Life  in  the  East.    Small  crown  3to. 
SARTORIUS  {£rmsfy'fu) --Th^ze   Months   in  the  Soudan.    With 

XI  Full-page  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  14s. 

SAYCE  (Rev,  Archibald  Henry) — Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language.    2  vols.     Second  Edition.    Large  post  8vo.  21s, 

Scientific  Layman.     The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith  :  are  they 

Incompatible  ?    Demy  8vo.  lOf.  ^ 

SCOONES  ( IV,  Baptiste) — Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters  : 

A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the  Paston 
Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  6^. 

SEE  (Prof.  Germain) — Bacillary  Phthisis  of  the  Lungs.  Translated 
and  Edited  for  English  Practitioners,  by  William  Hknry  Weddell, 
M.R.C.S.     DemySvo. 

SHILLITO  (Ra.\  Joseph) — ^Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations,  and 

Privileges.     A  Book  for  Young  Women.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  y,  6d. 

SHIPLEY  (Rev,  Orby)  M,A, — Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Relation 

TO  Sin.  Topics  for  Thought  in  Times  of  Retreat.  Eleven  Addresses 
delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three  Days  to  Persons  living  in  the  World. 
Demy  8vo.  izr. 

SIDNE  Y  (Algernon) — ^A  Review.     By  Gertrude  M.  Ireland  Black- 

BURNE.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St.  Johannis 

Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans  Tharau,  from  the 
German  *  Memorials  of  Amalie  von  Lasauuc'  Cheap  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo.  4/.  dd. 

Skinner  (James).    A  Memoir.     By  the  Author  of  'Charles  Lowder.' 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Carter,  and  Portrait.     Large  crown  8vo. 
7j.  (>d, 
%•  Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  with  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  y,  6d, 

SMITH  (Edward)  M.D,,  LL.B,y  F,R,S, — Tubercular  Consumption 
IN  ITS  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6r. 

SPEDDING  (/ames)^KEviEWs  and  Discussions,  Literary,  Political, 
AND  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.    Demy  8vo.  12s,  6d. 

Evenings  with  a  Reviewer;  or,  Bacon  and  Macaulay.     With  a 
Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venables,  Q.C.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  iSr. 

STARRER  (Paul) — Shakspeare  and  Classical  Antiquity  :  Greek  and 

Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakspeare's  Plays.  Translated  by  Emily  J. 
Carey.     Large  post  8va  12s. 

STATHAM  (F.  Regmald)^FKEE  Thought  and  True  Thought.     A 

Contribution  to  an  Existing  Argument.    Crown  8vo.  6s, 

STEVENSON  (Rev,  W,  jF!)— Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The    Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts : — I.  For  Public  Worship. — 
IL  For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — HI.  For  Children. 

Small  Edition,  cloth  limp,  10^. ;  cloth  boards,  \s. 

Large  Type  Edition,  cloth  limp,  \s,  3^.  ;  cloth  boards,  ix.  &/. 

Stray  Papers  on  Education  and  Scenes  from  School  Life.    By  B.  H. 

Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  (xL 
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STREATFEILD  (Rev,  G.  S.)  M.A. — Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes. 

Large  crown  8vo.  Js,  6d. 

STRECKER-  WISLICENUS-'O^Amc  Chemistry.    Translated  and 

Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  J. 
Greenaway,  F.I.C.     Demy  8vo.  2ij. 

Study  of  the  Prologue  and   Epilogue   in   English  Literature, 

FROM  Shakespeare  to  Dryden.     By  G.  S.  B.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 
SULLY  {James)  M.A» — Pessimism  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism.    Second 

Edition.     Demy  8vo.  14s. 

SUTHERST  {Thomas). — Death  and  Disease  Behind  the  Counter. 

Crown  8vo.  is,  6d,  ;  paper  covers,  is. 

SWEDENBORG  {Eman.) — De  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei,  ubi  Agitur  de 
Telluris  ortu,  Paradiso  et  Vivario,  tum  de  Primogeniti  seu  Adami 
Nativitate,  Infantia,  et  Amore.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

SYME    {David) — Representative    Government    in    England  :   its 

Faults  and  Failures.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  6j. 

Tacitus's  Agricola  :  A  Translation.     Small  crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

TA  YLOR  {Rev,  Isaac) — The  Alphabet.     An  Account  of  the  Origin 

and  Development  of  Letters.  With  numerous  Tables  and  Facsimiles.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  36J. 

TA  YLOR  {Jeremy) — The  Marriage  Ring.  With  Preface,  Notes,  and 
Appendices.  Edited  by  Francis  Burdett  Money  Coutts.  Small  crown 
8vo.  2J.  6d. 

TAYLOR  {Sedley) — Profit  Sharing  between  Capital  and  Labour. 

To  which  is  added  a  Memorandum  on  the  Industrial  Partnership  at  the  Whit- 
wood  Collieries,  by  Archibald  and  Henry  Briggs,  with  Kemarks  by  Seoley 
Taylor.     Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d, 

Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence, 
Rev.  J.  S.  ExELL,  and  Rev.  Charles  Neil.    6  vols.  Super-royal  8vo. 

[Vols.  L,  IL,  and  III.  now  ready,  i6s.  each. 

THOM  {John  Hamilton) — Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  *js.  6d, 

TIDMAN  {Paul  i?!)— Gold  and  Silver  Money.     Part  I. —A  Plain 

Statement.     Part  II. — Objections  Answered.     Third  Edition.      Crown  8vo. 

TIPPLE  {Rev,  S.   A.) — Sunday  Mornings   at   Norwood.     Prayers 

and  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

TODHUNTER  {  Dk  JY^A.  Study  of  Shelley,     Crown  Svo.  7^. 

TRANT  { m'lliam)— Trade  Unions  :  Their  Origin  and  Objects,  Influ- 
ence and  Efficacy.     Small  crown  8vo.  is,  6d,  ;  paper  covers,  i^. 

TREMENHEERE  {H.  Seymour)  C,B,—K  Manual  of  the  Prin- 
ciples ap  Government  as  set  forth  by  the  Authorities  of  Ancient 
AND  Modern  Times.    New  and  enlarged  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3;.  6^. 

TUKE  {Daniel  Aack)  M,D, — Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  In- 
sane in  the  British  Isles.  With  Four  Ilhistrations.  Lai^ge  crown  8va 
I  ax. 

TWINING  {Louisa) — ^Workhouse  Visiting  a*jd  Management  during 
Twenty- five  Years.     Small  crown  8vo.  2s, 
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TYLER  (J.y-lYiZ  Mystery  of  Being;  or,  What  Do  We  Know? 

Small  crown  8vo.  31.  dd, 

UPTON  {Major  R.  D.) — Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 

I^aige  post  8vo.  lox.  td. 
VACUUS  VIATOR — Flying  South.    Recollections  of  Fiance  and  its 

littoraL     Small  crown  8vo.  31.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  {H.  Halford) — New    Readings    and    Renderings   of 
Shakbspbarb's  Tragedies.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  25/. 

VILLARI  (Professor) — Niccol6  Machiavelli  and  his  Times.    Trans- 
lated 07  llnda  VillarL    4  toIs.    Large  crown  8vo.  481. 

VILLIERS  {The  Right  Hon.  C.  P.)—¥kbx,  Trade  Speeches  of.    With 

Political  Memoir.    Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club.     2  vols.     With 
Portrait.     Demy  8vo.  2Sx. 

*«*  Also  a  People's  Edition,  in  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  limp  zr.  6</. 

VOGT  {Lieut- Col.  Hermann) — The  Egyptian  War  of  1882.  A  Trans- 
lation.    With  Map  and  Plans.     Large  crown  8vo.  6j. 

VOLCKXSOM  {£.    W.  v.) — Catechism    of    Elementary    Modern 

Chemistry.    Small  crown  8vo.  y. 
VYNER  {Lady  Mary) — Every  Day  a  Portion.    Adapted   from  the 

Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widow- 
hood.    Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyner.     Square  crown  8vo.  5/. 

WALDSTEIN  {Charles)   Ph.I).—TKE   Balance    of    Emotion    and 

Intellect  ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy.   Crown  8vo.  6r. 

WALLER  {Rev.  C.  B.) — The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light  of 

the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Restitution  of  All  Things.    Demy 
8vo.  izr. 

WALPOLE  {Chas.  George) — A  Short  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  With  5  Maps  and 
Appendices.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

IVALSHE  { Walter  Hayle)  M.D. — Dramatic  Singing  Physiologically 

Estimated.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d, 

WARD  {William  George)  Ph.D.  —  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Theism.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Wilfrid  Ward.  2  vols,  demy 
8vo.  21J. 

WARD  { Wilfrid) — The  Wish  to  Believe  :  A  Discussion  concerning 

the  Temper  of  Mind  in  which  a  reasonable  Man  should  undertake  Religious 
Inquiry.     Small  crown  8vo.  5^. 

WEDDERB  URN  {Sir  Datnd)  Bart.,  M.  />.— Life  of.     Compiled  from 

his  Journals  and  Writings  by  his  Sister,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Percival.  With  etched 
Portrait,  and  facsimiles  of  Pencil  Sketches.     Demy  8vo.  i^r. 

WEDMORE  {Fredericky-TuE  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.     With 

Sixteen  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  ^s*  6d. 

What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It.     A  Manual  of  the  Law  affecting 

the  Housing  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  Londoners,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  Issued  by  the  Sanitary  Laws  Enforcement  Society. 
Demy  8vo.  u. 
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WHEWELL  {Wiiiiam)  D.D, — His  Life  and  Selections  from  his- 
Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas.  With  a  Portrait  from  a 
Painting  by  Samuel  Laurence.    Demy  8vo.  21s, 

WHITNEY  {Prof,  Wiiiiam  Dwight) — Essentials  of  English  Grammar^ 

for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3J«  6d, 

WILLIAMS  {Rowland)  D.D, — Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  ani> 
Collects  for  Devout  Persons.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  New  and  Popular 
Edition.      Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d, 

Stray  Thoughts  Collected   from  the  Writings   of  the  late 
Rowland  Williams,  D.D.    Edited  by  his  Widow.     Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

WILSON  {Lieut- CoL  C.  71)— The  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marshal  of 
France,  1702- 1734.     Demy  8vo.  15J. 

WILSON  {Mrs.  E.  F,) — The  Christian  Brothers  :  their  Origin 
and  Work.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  their  Founder,  the  Ven.  Jean. 
Baptiste,  de  la  Salle.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WOLTMANN  {Dr.  Alfred),  and  WOERMANN  {Dr.  Karl)^ 
History  of  Painting.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Vol.  I.  Painting  in 
Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.. 
2&S, ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  30^. 

Word  was  Made   Flesh.    Short  Family  Readings  on  the  Epistles  for 

each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  Year.     Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

WEEN  {Sir  Christopher)— His  Family  and  his  Times.    With  Original 

Letters,   and  a  Discourse  on  Architecture  hitherto  unpublished.     By  Lucy 
Phillimore.     Demy  8vo.  lOf.  6d. 

YOUMANS  {Eliza  A.) — First  Book  of  Botany.    Designed  to  cultivate 

the  Observing  Powers  of  Children.    With  300  Engravings.    New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 

YOUMANS  {Edward L.)  M.D. — A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on  the 

Basis  of  the  New  System.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5j. 
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I.  Forms  of  Water  :  a  Familiar  Expo- 

sition of  the  O^gin  and  Phenomena  of 
Glaciers.  By  J.  Tyndalt,  LX..D., 
F.R.S.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5/. 

II.  Physics  and  Politics  ;  or.  Thoughts 
on  the  Application  of  the  Principles 
of  '  Natural  Selection '  and  '  Inheri- 
tance' to  Political  Society.  By  Walter 
BagehoL  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  4J. 

III.  Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D., 
LL.  B. ,  F.  R.  S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Eighth  Edition.   Crown  8vo. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of 
their  Relation.     By  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D.       With     Four     Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  4^. 

V.  The  Study  of  Sociology.     By  Her- 

bert *  Spencer..  Eleventh  Edition. 
Crown  ovo.  51. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  14  Illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition.     Crovm  8vo.  5^. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion  ;  or,  Walking, 
Swimming,  and  Fljring.  By  J.  B. 
Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c  With 
130  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  $s, 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5x. 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.  By  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke.  With  31  Illustrations. 
Eighth  Edition,  remodelled  and  en- 
larged.    Crown  8vo.  $s, 

X.  The  Science  of  Law.    By  Professor 

Sheldon  Amos.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5j. 

XI.  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on 
Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locomotion. 
By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.  With  117 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5^. 

XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and 
Darwinism.  By  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt  With  26  Illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition.   Crown  8vo.  5^. 


XIIL  The  History  of  the  Conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Eighteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

XrV.  Fungi:  their  Nature,  Influences, 
Uses,  &c  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  T. 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  ^x. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  op  Light 
and  Photography.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann VogeL  Translation  thoroughly 
revised.  With  100  Illustrations.  Foorth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ^. 

XVL  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage. By  Professor  William  Dwight 
Whitney.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5x. 

XVII.  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevon% 
M.A.,F.R.S.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  51. 

XVIIL  The  Nature  of  Light.  With 
a  General  Account  of  Physical  Optics. 
By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel.  With  1 88 
Illustrations  and  a  Table  of  Spectra 
in  Chromo-lithography.  Third  Edit. 
Crown  8vo.  5j. 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Mess- 
mates. By  P.  J.  Van  Beneden- 
With  83  lUustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  $s, 

XX.  Fermentation.  By  Professor 
Schiitzenbeiger.  With  28  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.  By 
Professor  Bernstein.  With  91  Illus- 
trations. Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its 
Relation  to  Music.  By  Professor 
Pietro  Blasema.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis. By  J.  NormanLockyer,  F.R.S. 
Third  Edition.  With  six  Photogra- 
phic Illustrations  of  Spectra,  and  nu- 
merous Engravings  on  Wood.  Crown 
8vo.  6f.  6d, 
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KSQIV.  A  History  of  the  Growth  of 
THE  Steam  Engine.  By  Professor 
R.  H.  Thurston.  With  nnnierous 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  dr.  6d, 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science.  By 
Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  51. 

XXVI.  The  Human  Species.  By  Prof. 
A.  De  Quatrefages.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  5J. 

XXVII.  Modern  Chromatics.  With 
Applications  to  Art  and  Industry.  By 
Ogden  N.  Rood.  With  130  origin^d 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5j. 

XXVIII.  The  Crayfish  :  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  With  82 
Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5j, 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

XXX.  The  Atomic  Theory.  By  Prof. 
Wurtz.  Translated  by  G.  Clemin- 
shaw,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5x. 

XXXI.  The  Natural  Conditions  of 
Existence  as  they  affect  Animal 
Life.  By  Karl  Semper.  With  2  Maps 
and  106  Woodcuts.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8yo.  S-^- 

XX^XJJ.  General  Physiology  of 
Muscles  and  Nerves.  By  Prof.  J. 
Rosenthal.      Third    Edition.       With 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  51. 

' .  ■ 

XXXIII.  Sight  :  an  Exposition,  of  the 
Principles  of  Monocular  and  Binocular 
Vision.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte,'  LL.  D. 
Second  Edition.  With  132  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  $s, 

XXXIV.  Illusions  :  a  Psychological 
Study.  By  James  Sully.  S^ond 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

XXXV.  Volcanoes  :  what  they  are 

AND      WHAT      THEY      TEACH^      ..By 

Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.  With 
92  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5x. 


XXXVI.  Suicide:   an  Essay  on  Com- 
parative Moral  Statistics.     By  Prof. 
H.  Morselli.     Second  Edition.    With. 
Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  51. 

XXXVII.  The  Brain  and  its  Func- 
tions. By  J.  Luys.  Second  Edition. 
With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5^. 

XXXVIII.  Myth  and  Science  :  an 
Essay.  By  Tito  Vignoli.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

XXXIX.  The  Sun.  By  Professor  Young. 
With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5j. 

XL.  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  :  a  Record 
of  Observations  on  the  Habits  of  the 
Social  H3rmenoptera.  By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  With  5 Chromo- 
lithographic  Illustrations.  Seventh 
Edition.     Crown  8vo  ^s. 

XLI.  Animal  Intelligence.  By  G.  J. 
Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  51. 

XLII.  The  Concepts  and  Theories  of 
Modern  Physics.  By  J.  B.  Stallo. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5J-. 

XLIII.  Diseases  of  Memory  :  an  Essay 
in  the  Positive  Pyschology.  By  Prof. 
Th.  Ribot.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5j. 

XLIV.  Man  before  Metals.  By  N. 
Joly.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  5^. 

XLV.  The  Science  of  Politics.  By 
Prof.  Sheldon  Amos.  Third  Edit. 
Crown.  8vo.  5j, 

XLVI.  Elementary  Meteorology. 
By  Robert  H.  Scott  Third  Edition. 
With  numerous  Ilhistrations.  Crown 
8vo.  5J. 

XLVII.  The  Organs,  of  Speech  and 
their  Amplication  in  the  For- 
mation of  Articulate  Sounds. 
By  Georg  Hermann  von  Meyer. 
With  47  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  5 j. 

XLV  HI.  Fallacies:  a  View  of  Logic 
from  the  Practical  Side.  By  Alfred 
Sidgwick.    Crown  8vo.  5/. 

XLIX.  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants. 
By  Alphonse  de  Candolle.  Crown  8vo. 

L.  Jelly  Fish,  Star  Fish,  and  Sea 
Urchins.  Being  a  Research  on 
Priinitive  Nervous  Systems.  By 
G.-  J.  Romanes;    Crown  8vo.  5/. 
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MILITARY    WrORKS. 


BARRINGTON^CapL  J,  7:)— ENGLAND 
ON  THE  Defensive  ;  or,  the  Problem 
of  Invasion  Critically  Examined. 
Laige  crown  8vo.  with  Map,  7^.  6d, 

BRACKENBVRY  (Col  C,  B.)  R,A. 
— Military  Handbooks  for  Regi- 
mental Officers  : 

I.  Military  Sketching  and  Re- 
connaissance. By  Colonel  F.  J. 
Hutchison  and  Major  H.  G.  Mac- 
Gregor.  Fourth  Edition.  With  15 
Plates.    Small  crown  8vo.  4r. 

II.  The  Elements  of  Modern 
Tactics  Practically  applied  to 
English  Formations.  By  Lieut.- 
Col.  Wilkinson  Shaw.  Fifth  Edit. 
With  25  Plates  and  Maps.  Small 
crown  8vo.  gs, 

III.  Field  Artillery  :  its  Equip- 
ment, Organisation,  and  Tactics.  By 
Major  Sisson  C.  Pratt,  R.A.  With 
12  Plates.  Second  Edition.  Small 
crown  8vo.  6s, 

IV.  The  Elements  of  Military 
Administration.  First  Part :  Per- 
manent System  of  Administration. 
By  Major  J.  W.  Buxton.  Small 
crown  8vo.  ys,  6d. 

V.  Military  Law  :  its  Procedure  and 
Practice.  By  Major  Sisson  C.  Pratt, 
R.A.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown 
8vo.  4J.  6d. 

VI.  Cavalry  in  Modern  War.  By 
Col.  F.  Chenevix  Trench.  SmaU 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

VII.  Field  Works.  Their  Technical 
Construction  and  Tactical  Applica- 
tion. By  the  Editor,  Col.  C.  B. 
Brackenbuxy,  R.  A    Small  crown  8vo. 


BROOKE  {Major  C.  K,)—K  System  of 
Field  Training.    Small  crown  8vo. 

2J. 

CLERY  (C.)  ZiniiL-Ctf/.— Minor  Tac- 
tics. With  26  Maps  and  Plans. 
Sixth  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.  9;. 

COLVILE  {LieuU'CoL  C.  J?".)— Mili- 
tary Tribunals.     Sewed,  zs,  6d. 

CRAUFURD  (Capt.  H,  7.)— Sugges- 
tions FOR  THE  Military  Train- 
ing OF  A  Company  of  Ii^fantrv. 
Crown  8vo.  u.  6d, 

HARRISON  [Lieut, 'Coi,  R.)  —  The 
Officer's  Memorandum  Book  for 
Peace  and  War.  Third  Edition. 
Oblong  32mo.  roan,  with  pencil,  3; .  6J. 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organi- 
sation, &c.  By  a  Cavahy  Officer. 
With  Diagrams.     Demy  Svo.  I2x. 

PARR  {Cap/,  H,  Hailam)  C.A/.(7.— The 
Dress,  Horses,  and  Equipment  of 
Infantry  and  Staff  Officers. 
Crown  8vo.  is, 

SCffA  JV  {Co/,  ff.)— The  Defence  and 
Attack  of  Positions  and  Locali- 
ties. Third  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

WILKINSON  {H,  Spmser)  Capt.  20th 
Lancashire R.  V. — Citizen  Soldiers. 
Essays  towards  the  Improvement  of 
the  Volunteer  Force.  Crown  Svo. 
2s,  6d, 


ADAM  OF  ST,  YICTOR-^Tke  Utvr- 
GiCAL  Poetry  of  Adam  of  St. 
Victor.  From  the  text  of  Gautier. 
With  Translations  into  English  in  the 
Original  Metres,  and  Short  Elxplana* 
toiy  Notes.  By  Digby  S.  Wrangham, 
M.  A.  3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  printed  on 
liand-inade  paper,  boards,  21s, 


AUCHMUTY{A,  C.)— Poems  of  Eng- 
lish Heroism  :  From  Brunanburgh 
to  Lucknow ;  from  Athelstan  to  Albert. 
Small  crown  Svo.  \s,  6d, 

A  VIA  —The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done 
into  English  Verse  by.  Fcp.  4to. 
iSj. 
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BARING  {T.  C),  JIf.P.—Tm  Scheme 
OF  Epicurus.  A  Rendering  into 
English  Verse  of  the  Unfinished  Poem 
of  Lucretiu?,  entitled,  'De  Rerum 
Natura.*  Fcp.  4to.  Js. 

BARNES  {fViiIiam)—Vo2MS  OF  Rural 
Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol. 
Crown  8vo.  8j.  6d, 

BA  YNES  (Rev,  Canon  H.  ^.)— Home 
Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.  Fourth 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp,  8vo. 
2x.  6d, 

BEND  ALL  (Gerard)— lAmfi-  Silvestris. 
i6mo.  IX.  6d, 

BEVINGTON  (L.  ^.)— Key  Notes. 
Small  crown  8vo.  51. 

BILLSON  (C,  7.)— The  Acharnians 
OF    Aristophanes.      Crown    8vo. 

BLUNT  (Wilfrid  ^-fowm)— The  Wind 
and  the  Whirlwind.  Demy  8vo. 
\s,  6d. 

BO  WEN  (ff,  C.)  ilf.^.— Simple  Eng- 
lish Poems.  English  Literature  for 
Junior  Classes.  In  Four  Parts.  Parte 
I.  IL  and  IIL  6d.  each,  and 
Part  IV.  IJ.,  complete  3x. 

BRASHER  (Alfreds— ^OYmK\  or,  the 
Viceroy  of  Valencia.  A  Comedy  m 
Five  Acts,  Founded  on  a  Story  in 
Scarron.      Small  crown  8vo.  2J.  dd, 

BRYANT  (W.  C.)  —  Poems.  Cheap 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Small 
crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

BYRNNE  (E.  Fairfax)— Uilick^t  :  a 
Poem.     Small  crown  8vo.  6s, 

CAILLARD  (Emma  Marie)  —  Char- 
lotte Corday,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo.  3J.  6d, 

Calderon's  Dramas  :  the  Wonder- 
working Magician— Life  is  a  Dream 
the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Trans- 
lated by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy. 
PostSvo.  lOJ. 

Camukns  Lusiads.  Portuguese  Text 
with  English  Translation,  by  J.  J. 
Ai  CERTiN.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
Crown  Svo.  12s. 


CAMPBELL  (Z«t/Af)— Sophocles.  The 
Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse.  Crown 
8vo.  ^s,  6d. 

Castilian  Brothers  ( 7)^^)— Chateau- 

B  RIANT,  WALDEMAR,  ThREE  TRAGE- 
DIES, AND  The  Rose  of  Sicily.  A 
Drama.  By  the  Author  of  •  Ginevra,' 
&c     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

CHRISTIAN  ( Owen)  —Poems.  Small 
crown  Svo.  2j.  6d, 

Chronicles  op  Christopher  Colum- 
bus :  a  Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos.  By 
M.  D.  C.     Crown  8vo.  7^.  6d, 

CLARICE  (Mary  C<nvden)—ll0liYn  FROM 
THE  Weed,     Verses.     Crown  Svo. 

Cosmo  de  Medici,  The  False  One, 
Agramont  and  Beaumont,  Three 
Tragedies,  and  The  Deformed.  A 
Dramatic  Sketch.  By  the  Author  of 
*Ginevra,*  &c.     Crown  Svo.  $5. 

COXHEAD  (Elhel)— Birds  and  Babies. 
Imp.  i6mo.  With  33  Illustrations. 
2s,  6d, 

David  Rizzio,  Bothwell,  and  the 
Witch  Lady.  Three  Tragedies.  By 
the  Author  of  *  Ginevra,*  &c.  Crown 
Svo.  6s, 

DAVIE  (G,  S.)  iIf.Z>.— The  Garden  of 
Fragrance.  Being  a  complete 
Translation  of  the  Bostan  of  Sadi, 
from  the  original  Persian  into  English 
Verse.    Crown  Svo.  *js,  6d, 


DA  VIES  ( T  ^ar/)— Catullus.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo. 
6s, 

DENNIS  (J.)  —  English  Sonnets. 
Collected  and  Arranged  by.  Small 
crown  Svo.  2j.  6d,  . 

DE  VERE  (^«^^)— Poetical  Works: 

I.  The  Search  after  Proser- 
pine, &c.     6s, 

II.  The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick, 
&c.    6s, 

III.  Alexander  the  Great,  &c. 
6s, 
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DB  VERE  (j^i^fjr)— continued. 

The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave,  and 
other  Legends  of  Ireland's  Heroic 
Age.     Small  crown  8vo.  5^. 

Legends  of  the  Saxon  Saints. 
Small  crown  8vo.  dr. 

DILLON  (WrMwr)— River  Songs  and 
other  Poems.  With  13  Autotype 
Illustrations  from  designs  by  Margery 
May.  Fcp.  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  lOf.  6^. 

DOBELL  {Mrs,  //<?rafO— Ethelstone, 
Eveline,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
8vo.  6f . 

DOBSON  (y^iwAVi)— Old  World  Idylls, 
and  other  Verses.  Fourth  Edition. 
i8mo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  6j. 

DOMET  {A//rfd)—KA^OLF  and  Am- 
OHIA  :  a  Dream  of  Two  Lives.  New 
Edition  revised.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
12S. 

Dorothy  :  a  Country  Story  in  Elegiac 
Verse.   With  Preface.    Demy  8vo.  5-'. 

DOWDEN  {Edward)  LL.D.—SnAK- 
spere*s  Sonnets.  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  Large  post  8vo. 
7J.  6d, 

DUTT  {Toru)—A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in 
French  Fields.  New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.  los.  6d, 

EDMONDS  {E,  M.)  —  Hesperas. 
Rhythm  and  Rhyme.     Crown  8vo.  4J. 

EDWARDS  {Miss  Betham)  —  FOEMS. 
Small  crown  8vo.  31.  6d, 

ELDRYTH  (^««</)— Margaret,  and 
other  Poems.    Small  crown  8yo.  31. 6^ 

All  Souls'  Eve,  *  No  God,'  and  other 
Poems.     Fcp.  8vo.  3J.  6^. 

ELLIOTT  {Ebenaer),  The  Com  Law 
Rhymer — Poems.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's, 
Antigua,    a  vols,  crown  8yo.  is, 

English  Verse.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Lin- 
ton and  R.  H.  Stoddard.  In  5 
vols.    Crown  8vo.  each  51. 

1.  Chaucer  to  Burns. 

2.  Translations. 

3.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 

tury. 

4.  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Charac- 

ters. 

5.  Ballads  and  Romances, 


JEAVIS— Gathered  Leaves.  Small  crown 
8vow 

EVANS  (^ffif^)— Poems  and  Music. 
With  Memorial  Preface  by  Ann 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  Large  crown 
8vo.  7j. 

FORSTER  {the  late  William)— ^das. 
Crown  8vo,  5j. 

GINNER  {Isaac  iff.)-  The  Death  of 
Otho,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  5j. 

GOODCHILD  {John  A.)  —  Somnia 
Medici.     Small  crown  8vo.  Ss. 

GOSSE  {Edmund  ^.)— New  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  ys,  6d. 

GRAHAM  {fVilliafn)  — Two  Fancies, 
and  other  Poems.    Crown  8vo.  5^. 

GRIND  ROD  (CAflri^j)  — Plays  from 
English  History.  Crown  8vo. 
7j.  td. 

The  Stranger's  Story  and  his  Poem, 
The  Lament  of  Love  :  An  Epi- 
sode of  the  Malvern  Hills.  Small 
crown  8vo.  2J.  &/. 

GURNEY{Rev.  ^^^— The  Vision  of 
THE  Eucharist,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  5^. 

A  Christmas  Faggot,  Small  crown 
8vo.  5j. 

HELLON{II,  (7.)— I>APHNis:  a  Pastoral 
Poem.     Small  crown  8vo.  3J.  td. 

HENRY  {Daniel)  junr,  —  Under  a 
Fool's  Cap.  Songs.  Crown  8vo. 
bevelled  boards,  51*. 

Herman  Waldgrave  :  a  Life's  Drama. 
By  the  Author  of  *  Ginevra,'  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6j. 

HEYWOOD  (7.C.)  — Herodias.  A 
Dramatic  Poem.  New  Edition  re- 
vised.    Small  crown  8vo.  5^. 

HICKEY  {E.  H.y-A  Sculptor,  and 
other  Poems.   Small  crown  8vo.  5x. 

HONEYWOOD  (Ptf/Zy)— Poems.  Dedi- 
catedy-  by  permission,  to  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  O.C.B.,  &c.  Small  crown  8vo. 
2X.  6</. 
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JENKINS  {Rev.  Catum)  —  Ai:FOl«so 
Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Conspirator  : 
an  Historicsd  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts. 
Small  crown  8vo.  3^*.  6d, 

JOHNSON  {Ernie  S.  »^.)— Ilaria,  and 
other  Poems.    Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  6</. 

KEATS  OAn)  —  Poetical  Works. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Arnold.  Large 
crown  8vo.  choicely  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  with  Portrait  in  eau  forte. 
Parchment,  or  cloth,  I2j.  ;  vellum,  15J. 

KENNEDY  {Capt.  Alexander  W,  M. 
Clark)  —  Robert  the  Bruce.  A 
Poem  :  Historical  and  Romantic. 
With  3  Illustrations  by  James  Faed, 
Junr.  Printed  on  hand -made  paper, 
parchment,  bevelled  boards,  crown 
8vo.  I  or.  6^. 

KING  {Edward)— Ecuots  FROM  THE 
Orient.  With  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

KING  {Mrs.  ffamillan)— The  Discitles. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Notes. 
Crown  8vo.  5j. 

A  Book  of  Dreams.   Crown  8vo.  35. 6d, 

KNOX  {The  Hon,  Mrs.  O.  iV.)— Four 
Pictures  from  a  Life,  and  other 
Poems.     Small  crown  8vo.  31.  (id. 

LANG  (^.)— XXXII  Ballades  in  Blue 
China.  Elzevir  8vo.  parchment,  or 
cloth,  5^. 

Rhymes  A.  la  Mode.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  E.  A.  Abbey.  i3mo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  tops,  5^. 

LAWSON  {Right  Hon,  Mr.  Justice)— 
Hymni  UsiTATi  Latine  Redditi, 
with  other  Verses.  Small  8vo.  parch- 
ment, y. 

Lessing*s  Nathan  the  Wise.  Trans- 
lated by  Eustace  K.  Corbett.  Crown 
8vo.  6^. 

Li  fe  Thoughts.   Small  crown  8 vo.  25, 6d, 

Living  English  Poets,  mdccclxxxii. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
Second  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo. 
printed  on  hand-made  paper.  Parch- 
ment, or  cloth,  I2J.  ;  vellum,  15^. 

LOCKER  (/?:)— London  Lyrics.  New 
Edition,'  with  Portrait.  l8mo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  tops,  5x. 


Love  inIdleness.-  A  Volume  of  Poems. 

With   an  etching  by  W.    B.    Scott. 

Small  crown  8vo.  $s. 
Love    Sonnets    of    Proteus.    With 

Frontispiece  by  the  Author.     Elzevir 

8vo.  5j. 
LUMSDEN  {Lieui,'Col.  H,  ^.)— Beo- 
wulf :     an      Old    English     Poem. 

Translated    into     Modem     Rhymes. 

Second  and  revised  Edition.     Small 

crown  8vo.  ^s. 
Lyre  and  Star.     Poems  by  the  Author 

of  *Ginevra,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.  5J. 

MACGREGOR  {Duncan)— Clouds  and 
Sunlight.  Poems.  Small  crown 
8vo.  5j. 

MAGNUSSON  {Eirikr)    M,A.,    and 
PALMER  {E,   H.)    M.A.—]oHAii 
LuDViG  Runeberg'sLyrical  Songs, 
Idylls,  and  Epigrams.    Fcp.  8vo. 

MDC.  Chronicles  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. A  Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos. 
Small  crown  8vo.  ys,  6d. 

MEREDITH  \Owen)  [The  Earl  of 
Lytlon]  Lucile.  New  Edition.  With 
32  Illustrations.  i6mo.  3^.  6d,  ;  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  4^.  6d. 

MORRIS  (Lewis)  — ToETiCAh  Works. 
New  and  Cheaper  Editions,  with  Por- 
trait,  complete  in  3  vols.  5^.  each. 

Vol.  I.  contains  Songs  of  Two  Worlds. 
Tenth  Edition. 

Vol.  II.  contains  The  Epic  of  Hades. 
Seventeenth  Edition. 

Vol.  III.  contains  Gwen  and  the  Ode  of 
Life.     Sixth  Edition. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  With  16  Auto- 
type Illustrations  after  the  drawings  by 
the  late  George  R.  Chapman.  4to. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  21s. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  Presentation 
Edition.  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves, 
los,  6d, 

Songs  Unsung.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6s. 

The  Lbwxs  Morris  Birthday  Book. 
Edited  by  S.  S.  Copeman.  With 
Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  the  late 
George  R.  Chapman.  32mo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d, 

MORSHEAD  {E,  D.  ^.)— The  House 
Atreus.  Being  the  Agamemnon^ 
Libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of  JEs- 
chylus.  Translated  into  English  Verse. 
Crown  8vo.  7s. 
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The  Suppliant  Maidens  of  iEscHY- 
Lus.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6^. 

NADEN  {Constance  fT.)— SONGS  AND 
Sonnets  op  Spring  Time.  SmaU 
crown  8vo.  5j. 

NEWELL  KE.  7.)— The  Sorrow  of 
SiMONA,  and  Lyrical  Verses.  Small 
crown  8vo.  31.  61/. 

NOEL  (The  Hon.  Roden)—K  Little 
Child's  Monument.  Third 
Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  y,  6r/. 

The    Red  Flag,   and  other  Poems. 
New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  6j. 

C  HAG  AN  OA«)-The  Song  of 
Roland.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  5j. 

PFEIFFER  (Effu/yi—Tm  Rhyme  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Rock  and  How 
IT  Grew.     Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Gerard's  Monument,  and  other  Poems. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Under  the  Aspens:  Lyrical  and 
Pramatic.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.  6r. 

PIATT  (7.  7.)— Idyls  and  Lyrics  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

RAFFALOVICH (Mark  Atuir^)'-CYViih 
and  Lionel,  and  other  Poems.  A 
Volume  of  Sentimental  Studies,  Small 
crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Rare  Poems  of  the  i6th  and  17TH 
Centuries.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton. 
Crown  8vo.  $s, 

RHOADES  (7a^x)— The  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.     Small  crown  8vo.  5j. 

ROBINSON  (A.  Mary  F.)—A  Handful 
of  Honeysuckle.    Fcp.  8yo.  y,  6d, 

The  Crowned  HippOlytus.  Trans- 
lated from  Euripides.  With  New 
Poems.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Sj. 

ROUS  (Z:/>«/.-CV/.)— CONRADIN.  Small 
crown  8vo.  2s, 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  German 
Text  with  English  Translation  on 
opposite  page.  By  Leedham  White. 
Crown  8vo.  6^.    . 


SCOTT  (E,  J,  Z.)— The  Eclogues  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.     Small  crown  8vo.  y,  6</. 

SCOTT  [George  F.  ^.)— Theodora,  and 
other  Poems.    Small  crown  8vo.  y.M, 

SEAL  {IV.  H)  —  losz,  and  other 
Poems.  Second  and  cheaper  edition, 
revised,  crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

SELKIRK  {J,  ^.)— Poems.  Crown  8vo. 
7J.  dd. 

SHARP  ( IVilliam)  —  Euphrenia  ;  or. 
The  Test  of  Love.  A  Poem.  Crown 
8vo.  y. 

SKINNER  {H.  7.)— The  Lily  of  the 
Lyn,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown 
8vo.  y.  6d. 

SLAB  EN  (Douglas  B,  W^.)— Frithjof 
AND  Ingebjorg,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo.  5^. 

SMITH  (7  W.  Gilbart)'-Tii^  Lovf^  of 
Vandyck  :  a  Tale  of  Genoa.  Small 
crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Log  o'  the  •  Norseman,'    Small 
crown  8vo.  $s. 

Sophocles  :  The  Seven  Plays  in  English 
Verse.  Translated  by  Lewis  Camp- 
bell.    Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

SPICE R  (H£nfy)—li\SK\  :  a  Drama  in 
Three  Acts  (as  represented  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  March 
loth,  1877).  Third  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  3J.  6d. 

SYMONDS  {John  Addingiott) —  \ XG.\- 
bunduli  Libellus     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Tares.     Crown  8vo.  u.  6d. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Trans- 
lated by  Sir  John  Kingston  James, 
Bart.  2  vols,  printed  on  band-made 
paper,  parchment,  bevelled  boards, 
large  crown  8vo.  21  J. 

TA  YLOR  (Sir  //.)— Works  Complete  in 
Five  Volumes.     Crown  8vo.  30J. 

Philip  van  Artevelde.     Fcp.  8vo. 
y,  6d. 

The  Virgin  Widow,  &c.     Fcp.  Svo. 
y,  6d. 

The  Statesman.     Fcp.  Svo.  y.  6d. 

TA  YLOR  (^4tt-uslus)  —  Poems.  P'cp. 
Svo.  y,        .  •  .      •  / 
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TAYLOR  {Margaret  Seott)  —  «BoYS 
Together,  '  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  dr. 

THORNTON  (L,  M.)—Tke  Son  of 
Shelomith.   Small  crown  8vo.  y.  6d, 

TODHUNTER  {Dr.  7.)  — Laurella, 
and  other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.  dr.  6d, 

Forest  Songs.  Small  crown  8va  31.  &/. 

The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienzi  :   a 
Drama.     Crown  8va  31.  td, 

Alcestis:   a  Dramatic  Poem.     Extra 
fcp.  8vo.  5^. 

TYLER  {M.  C.)  —  Anne  Boleyn  :  a 
Tragedy  in  Six  Acts.  Small  crown 
8va  2s.  td. 

WALTERS  (Sophia  Lydia)  —  A 
Dreamer's  Sketch  Book.  With 
21  Illustrations  by  Percival  Skelton, 
R.  P.  Leitch,  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  and 
T.  R.  Pritchett.  Engraved  by  J.  D. 
Cooper.     Fcp.  4to.  izs,  6d. 

Wandering  Echoes.  By  J.  E.  D.  G. 
In  Four  Parts.     Small  crown  8vo.  5j. 


fVA  TTS  {Alaric  Alfred  and  Emma  Mary 
HcrwUt)  —  Aurora  :  a  Medley  of 
Verse.  Fcp.  8vow  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  5^. 

WEBSTER  {Augusta)— Is  A  Day:  a 
Drama.     Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Disguises  :   a  Drama.     Small  crown 
8vo.  5r. 

Wet  Days.  By  a  Farmer.  Small  crown 
8vo.  dr. 

WILLIAMS  (y.)— A  Story  of  Three 
Years,  and  other  Poems,  Small 
crown  8vo.  3/.  6^. 

Wordsworth  Birthday  Book,  The. 
Edited  by  Adelaide  and  Violet 
Wordsworth.  32mo.  limp  cloth, 
I  J.  dd. ;  cloth  extra,  zr. 

YOUNGMAN {Thomas  George)— PoEMS. 
Small  crown  8vo.  5^. 

YOUNGS  {Ella  Sharpe)—?Amvs,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo. 
3^ .  6d. 

A  Hearts  Life,  Sarpedon,  and  other 
Poems.    Small  crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 


>VORKS  OF   FICTION  IN  ONE   VOLUME. 


BANKS  {Mrs,  G.  Z.)— God's  Provi- 
dence House.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8yo.  3ir.  6d. 

HUNTER  (/^^)— Crime  op  Christ- 
mas Day.  a  Tale  of  the  Latin 
Quarter.  By  the  Anthor  of  'My 
Ducats  and  My  Daughter.'    if. 

HUNTER  {Hay)  and  WHYTE  {Waiter) 
My  Ducats  and  My  Daughter. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

INGELOW{yean)—OvY  THE  Skelligs. 
ANoveL  With  Frontispiece.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  of . 

KIELLAND  {Alexander  Z.)— Carman 
and  Worse.  A  Norw^an  Novel. 
Authorised  Translation  by  W.  W. 
KettleweUL     Crown  8vo.  6ir. 

MACDONALD  (a)— Donal  Grant. 
A  Novel.  New  and  Cheap  Edition, 
with  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.  6r. 

Castle  Warlock.  A  Novel.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  9^ . 

Malcolm.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author 
engraved  on  SteeL  Sixth  Edition. 
Ciown  8vo.  6f . 


The    Marquis    of    Lossib.      Fifth 

Edition.    With  Frontispiece.    Crovm 

8vo.  ts. 
St.  George  and  St.  Michael,  Fourth 

Edition.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown 

8vo.  6x. 
PALGRAVE  {W.   Giford)— Hermann 

Agha  :  an  Eastern  Narrative.    Third 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SHAW  {Flora  Z,^ -Castle  Blair;  a 
Story  of  Youthful  Days.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

STRETTON  {Hesba)  —  Through  a 
Needle's  Eye.  A  Story.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TA  YLOR  {Col.Meadaws)C,S.L,M,R.I.A. 

Seeta.    a  Novel.     New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown 

8vo.  6s. 
TiPPOO  SuLTAUN :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore 

War.  New  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Ralph  Darnell.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  6f. 
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TA  KZ<7A*--continucd. 

A  NoBLB  QuBBN.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  6x. 


Thb     Confessions 
Crown  8vo.  dr. 


OF    A    Thug. 


TA  KZ  (9^— continued. 
Tara  :  a  Mahratta  Tale.     Crown    8v^ 

Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  Syo.  dr. 


BOOKS    FOR'  THE    YOUNG. 


Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  A  Book  of 
Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People.  By  the  Editor  of  *  Men  who 
have  Risen.'  With  Four  Illustrations 
byC.  Doyle.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  3x.  6d, 

COXHEAD  {£tAfI)'-BiKi>s  and  Babies. 
With  33  Illustrations.  Imp.  idmo. 
cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d, 

DAVIES  (G,  CArisiopA^  —  Kaububs 
and  Adventures  of  our  School 
Field  Club.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  y,  6d, 

EDMONDS  (Herberts  —  Well-spent 
Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modem  Biogra- 
phies. New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  31.  6«/. 

EVANS  (J/tfri)— The  Story  of  our 
Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Theology 
for  Children.  With  Four  Ulu^ra- 
tions.    Fcp.  8vo.  \s.  6d, 

JOHNSON^  Virgima  ff^.)-THE  C  atskill 
Fairies.  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
Fredericks.    %s, 

MAC  KENNA  {S.  7.)— Plucky  Fel- 
lows. A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Six 
Illustrations.  Filth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  3^.  d/. 

REANEY  {Mrs,  G,  5^.)— Waking  and 
Working;  or,  From  Girlhood  to 
Womanhood.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Cr. 
8vo.  3r.  d/. 

Blessing  and  Blessed  :  a  Sketch  of 
Girl  Life.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8yo.  3r.  6<L 


REANEY  {Mrs,  G.  ^.)— continued. 

Rose  Gurney's  Discovery.  A  Book 
for  Girls.  Dedicated  to  their  Mothezs.. 
Crown  8vo.  31.  6d. 

English  Girls:  Their  Place  and  Power. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 
Fourth  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  xr.  6dL 

Just  Anyone,  and  other  Stories.  Three 
Illustrations.     Royal  i6mo.  ix.  6d, 

Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories. 
Three  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo. 
IX.  6d. 

Sunshine  Jenny,  and  other  Stories. 
Three  Illustrations.  Royal  idmou 
IX.  d/. 

STOCKTON  {Frank  /?.)— A  Jolly  Fel- 
lowship. With  20  UlustraticMis. 
Crown  8vo.  51. 

STORR  {Francis)  and  TURNER  {Nawes), 
Canterbury  Chimes;  or,  Chancer 
Tales  Re-told  to  ChUdren.  With  Six 
Illustrations  from  the  Ellesmere  MS. 
Third  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  js,  6d. 

STRETTON  {Jlesba)— David  Lloyd's 
Last  Will.      With   Four  Illustra- 
tions.'   New  Edition.      Royal  i6mo. 
2x.  6d, 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for 
Children.  By  a  Lady.  With  Three 
Illustrations,     Crown  8vo.  4x.  6d, 

WHITAKER  {F/orence)^CKKisi:Y*s  In- 
heritance :  4  London  Story.  Illus- 
trated.    Royal  i6mo.  ix.  6d. 
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